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NOTE. 

Reports of the annual meetings in October, 1887 and 1888, of the 
stated meeting In April, 1888, and of a special meeting of the Council on 
Octol)er 20, 1888, following the death of I>r. Joseph Sargent, with the 
papers presented at these meetings, make up the Fifth Volume, New 
Series, of the I^ceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. The 
Hon. George F. Hoar, elected as President in October, 1884, felt com- 
pelled by the pressure of other duties to lay down the office after three 
years of service, and was succeeded by Stephen Salisbury, A.M. In 
October, 1887, was inaugurated the plan of publishing an essay, — written 
by the member of the Council to whom was assigned the duty of prepar- 
ing the semi-annual report, — as a separate paper and not as a part of 
the report itself. So we have herewith essays from Prof. Franl^lin B. 
Dexter, on the Estimates of Population in the American Colonics ; from 
1^'sident Salisbury, on Early Books and Libraries ; and from llev. Dr. 
Edward E. Hale, on the Naval History of the Revolution. 

The contributions to this volume include papers by Rev. Grindal 
Reynolds, Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., William B. Weeden, Reuben A. 
Guild, xindrew McFarland Davis, George II. Moore, Dr. George E. 
Francis, Robert Noxon Toppan, Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, Samuel 
Swett Green, J. Evarts Greene, Judge Hamilton B. Staples, and John 
M. Merriam. 

THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION. 
WoRCKSTBK, April 24, 1889. 



EBB A TA. 

Page 47, line 7 from bottom, for Force's Tracts IV. 9 read IV. 5. 

Page 06, line S from top, for Page read Paige. 

I'ai?c H)8, note 4, for 1812 read 7552. 

PaKc 161, line 16 from bottom, for John .V. read John Jf. 

I'age IHO, line 6 from bottom, for Decemlwr 24 read December 16. 

Va^k 417, line 6 from bottom, for Lewis read Sims. 

I'age 41K), note 4, for Vol. IV. read Vol. II. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



ANNUAL MBBTING, OCTOBEB 21, 1887, AT THE HALL OF THE 

SOCIETY IN WORCESTER. 



The President, the Hon. George F. Hoar, LL.D., in 

the chair. 

The following members were present (the names being 
arranged in order of seniority of membership) : George E. 
Ellis, Edward E. Hale, George F. Hoar, Andrew P. Pea- 
body, George Chandler, Nathaniel Paine, Joseph Sargent, 
Stephen Salisbury, Samuel A. Green, Elijah B. Stoddard, 
George S. Paine, Francis H. Dewey, James F. Hunncwell, 
John D. Washburn, Edward H. Hall, Reuben A. Guild, 
Charles C. Smith, Hamilton B. Staples, Edmund M. Bar- 
ton, Thomas L. Nelson, Lucius R. Paige, Franklin B. 
Dexter, Charles A. Chase, Samuel S. Green, Justin Winsor, 
Henry W. Haynes, Edward I. Thomas, Andrew McF. 
Davis, J. Evarts Greene, Henry S. Nourse, William B. 
Weeden, Daniel Merriman, Reuben Colton, William W. 
Rice, Henry H. Edes, Grindall Reynolds, Edward Chan- 
ning, George E. Francis, Frank P. Goulding, Henry W. 
Foote, and Edward H. Thompson, a foreign member. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last 
meeting, which was approved. 

Franklin B. Dexter, A.M., read a report which had 
been prepared by him and adopted by the Council as a 
part of their report to the Society. 

Nathaniel Paine, Esq., Treasurer, submitted his 
report in print, and Edmund M. Barton, Esq., Libra- 
rian, read his report. 

1 
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These reports, as together constituting the Report of 
the Council, were, on motion of Justin Winsor, Esq., 
accepted and referred to the Committee of Pu!)lication. 

The Recording Secretary communicated from the Council 
their recommendation of the following named gentlemen 
for membership in the Society : 

Thomas Chase, LL.D., of Providence, R. I. 
Edwakd Gay Mason, A.M., of Chicago, 111. 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., of Ithaca, N. Y. 
And as a foreign member, Rt. Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, D.C.L., of London, England. 

All of whom were elected, a separate ballot being taken 
on each name. 

The Society then proceeded to choose a President, Mr. 
Hoar declining to be a candidate, in accordance with 
the statement made by him at the semi-annual meeting. 
A ballot being taken Stephen Salisbury, A.M., was 
chosen, and was welcomed to the office hy the retirmg 
President, who spoke as follows : 

Before making the formal announcement of the result of 
the vote the Chair desires to say a few words. In laying 
down the honorable trust which this Society has conferred 
upon me, I wish to express my grateful sense of that uniform 
kindness and support, without which its administration must 
have been a failure. The Society was never better equipped 
for its special work than it is now, as it enters upon the 
fourth quarter of its first century. I have had occasion 
lately to make some researches into the history of the 
settlement of the Northwest. I have been astonished at 
the wealth and completeness of the collections of material 
for history contained in our library. We have a body of 
young workmen who will more than make good the places 
of their predecessors. 

It cannot be indelicate to allude to the ciders who 
are still spared to us, who bring down to us their per- 
sonal recollections of our founders. Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
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Winthrop, whose names ornament our roll, have bestowed 
most of their historical labors elsewhere. But the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Winthrop in the presidency of our famous 
sister society^ is with us to-day, and I believe now, for the 
thirty-rseventh time, brings to our annual meeting the 
benefit of his sound judgment and afiiuent learning. 
We all of us had, I am sure, a feeling of personal 
pleasure and pride, when our olde*st University at her 
centennial, bestowed her highest honor on another of our 
brethren,^ as ** Master among students of American his- 
tory." We have another^ always constant at the meetings 
of the Council and the Society, who for sixty years has 
kept abreast of the best American scholarship, and of 
whose influence upon the character of his generation far 
better things even than that might be said. Dr. Hammond 
Trumbull, whom we are sorry to miss to-day, knows the 
history, the life, the manners, even the gossip of every 
New England generation from the beginning, as if he had 
been a contemporary. What a resource has this Society in 
the rich learning and indefatigable zeal in its service of 
another of our associates^ — our Defoe, who possesses the 
two rarest of gifts, that to give history the fascination ot 
fiction, and that to give fiction the verisimilitude of history I 

The question is oflen raised whether our work is, after 
all, of any value. The doubt is raised, often, whether his- 
tory be a science, or whether it has anything trustworthy 
to tell with which science can deal. It is said that all his- 
tory is a lie, is only the story which those who have played 
their parts in it choose to have told. The men who inculcate 
this scepticism are, very often, men whose own career has 
been such that they are, to say the least, quite unwilling to 
have the truth known and believed in their own case. 

Secret archives are sometimes uncovered which over- 
throw established beliefs as to great events and as to the 



1 Dr. George E. Ellla. a Dr. Charles Dcane. » Dr. Andrew P. Peabody. 
« Dr. Edward £. Hale. 
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character and service of great men. But I beliuve that the \ 
picture of humaa life, human character, human manners 
in the past, which m:ikes up what we call history is, in the ' 
main, a true one. Those who raise these douhta, do not, I 
think, sufficiently consider the value of that sense or instinct 
in our intelligence, which enables us to recognize truth 
when it is presented to us and to distinguish it from false- 
hood. We are misled iiy false witnesses and false judg- 
ments, sometimes, in the conduct of our own affairs. But, 
in general, we are able to. discern truth from error well 
enough to secure our own happiness and well-lwing. 

An instance of this recognition of truth ns truth, and of 
the purpose to tell the truth in the narrator, by the instinct 
common to humanity which recognizes facts as they present 
themselves, is the Greek historian, Thucydides. We have 
tittle by which the accuracy of his narrative can be tested. 
No con temporaries have dealt with the same period. No 
records or archives of Athens have survived, or of the 
states which were her allies or ant^onisls in the Pelnpon- 
nesian war. He was an actor in the events of the war, a 
partisan, and for a long time an exile. Yet I suppose it 
never occurs to any man to doubt the absolute verity of a 
statement of Thncydides. In reading his matchless nar- 
rative we trust our instinctive recognition of its absolute 
truth, as we trust our vision, or our sense of hearing or 
smell. 

Nothing remains, but to greet and welcome my successor, 
and to wish all good fortune in his office and in his life, to 

"the dosliDecl heir, 

From bU aoft cradle, ot his Fatber'a chair, 
Wboi^e even thread the Fates spin round and fntl, 
Out of their cbolccRt and their whitest wool." 

In accepting the office, Mr. Salisbury said — 
The action you have just taken affects me with a deep 
sense of the responsibility devolving on the president of 
this Society, and of my own too slender qualifications for 
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the office. Aft^r the very successful administration of 
yourself, Mr. President, with all the advantages to the Soci- 
ety of your position, attainments and exceptional gifts, the 
small measure of usefulness I can offer disappears from 
consideration, and I should greatly prefer that the place 
should be filled bj'^ some other selection. My interest in 
the objects of your organization is such that I feel that I 
could do more good in a subordinate position. Still, if it 
is your wish to place me in the chair, I shall endeavor to 
discharge the duties of presiding officer faithfully, relying 
on your constant assistance and kindly forbearance. Hav- 
ing always regarded the growth of the library as of pri- 
mary importance, I desire to call the attention of the 
Society to the fact that for a long period one-half at least 
of our yearly accessions, which are very considerable, have 
been received from other sources than from members of the 
society. In return for these gifts the library has offered, 
and should continue to offer, such facilities for study and 
investigation as the most liberal policy of management 
will admit. Regretting exceedingly that our honored presi- 
dent so decidedly declines a longer continuance in office, I 
reluctantly accept the position, and will request that Sen- 
ator Hoar consent to preside during the remainder of this 
session. 

A committee, of which Hon. Samuel A. Green, M.D. 
was chairman, was appointed to nominate candidates for the 
remaining offices to bo filled by election. 

The committee reported the following nominations : — 

Vice-Presidents : 

Hon. George Bancroft, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 
Hon. George F. Hoar, LL.D., of Worcester. 

Seci^etary of Foreign Coi*refipondeiice : 
Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., of Hartford, Ct. 
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Secretaiy of Domestic Corre^ondence : 
Charles Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 

according Secretary: 
Hon. John D. Washburn, LL.B., of Worcester. 

IVeasurer: 
Nathaniel Paine, Esq., of Worcester. 

All of the above oflicers being ex-^fficio members of the 
Council. And the following Councillors :— 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston. 
Joseph Sargent, M. D.,of Worcester. 
Hon. Samuel A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 
Hon. P. Emory Aldricu, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Rev. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., of Andover. 
Samuel S. Green, A.M., of Worcester. 
Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge. 
Charles A. Chase, A.M., of Worcester. 
Hon. Edward L. Davis, of Worcester. 
Franklin B. Dexter, A.M., of New Haven. 

Committee of Publication : 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston. 
CiiAitLES Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
Nathaniel Paine, Esq., of Worcester, 
CiiAiOiEs A. Chase, A.M., of Worcester. 

Auditors : 

William A. Smith, A.B., of Worcester. 
Reuben Colton, A.B., of Worcester. 

The report of the committee was accepted and the gentle- 
men named therein were elected by ballot to the respective 
ofSces. 
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Henbt W. HatkeS) Esq., said: 

At our late meeting in April, at which we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing so many interesting particulars in regard to 
various institutions of learning, our associate, J. Eyakts 
Greene, Esq., contributed an agreeable outline in detail 
of an especially notable one, the Boxbury Latin School. In 
it, however, there occurs a statement, the accuracy of which 
I will venture to call in question. Mr. Greene remarks : 
<*This school is doubtless the third in age of the institutions 
of learning in the United States. Its only seniors are the 
Boston Latin School and Harvard College. It was founded 
in 1645."! 

Now in a very rare pamphlet, published in London in 
1643, it is stated that there is at Cambridge *'by the side 
of the Colledg a faire Grammar Schoole for the training up 
of young SchoUars and fitting of them for Academical 
Learning^ that still as they are judged ripe they may be re- 
ceived into the Colledg. Of this Schoole Master Corlet is 
the Mr."* The exact date of the founding of this school is 
not known, but it evidently must have been prior to 1643.^ 

But we do know the exact date of the founding of a 
school at Dorchester. The records state — '*It is ordered 
the 20"* of May 1639 that there shal !)ee a rent of 20" 
yereely forever imposed upon Tomson's Hand to bee payd to 
such a schoolemaster as shall undertake to teach English, 
Latin and other tongues, and also writing."'* *'October 31, 
1639. It is ordered that Mr. Waterhouse shall be left to 
his liberty on that point of teaching to write.'* Further 
on there are set forth at leno^th rules and orders concerninfi: 
the school, which were confirmed by the major part of the 
inhabitants then present."® 



1 Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society (N. S.), vol. iv. p. 348. 
«New England'.*! First Fruits, p. 12. 
» Paige's History of Cambridt^e, p. 806. 

* Dorchester Town Records, p. 43 (Fourth Uep. Record Commr's of Boston, 
p. 89). ^Xbld., p. 44. « Dorchester Town Records, pp. 63-66. 
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At a date even earlier than this there can be found on the 
records of the town of Charlestown : ^*1636. June 3. Mr. 
W™- Witherill was agreed with to keep school for a twelve- 
mont to begin the eighth day of August."^ 

The historian of Salem writes : **Of our first schoolmas- 
ters was Rev. John Fiske, who appears to have commenced 
his duties here in 1637."^ It was under him that the cele- 
brated Sir George Downing pursued his studies.^ 

On the records of the Grammar School at Ipswich there 
is the following note, though it has the appearance of hav- 
ing been copied: **1636. A Grammar School was set up, 
but does not succeed."* 

Thus it would appear that Mr. Greene was hardly justi- 
fied in making for his beloved school the claim of **taking 
the third rank in age among the existing schools of this 
country," although it may be impossible to determine to 
which this honor really belongs. 

Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., desired to call the atten- 
tion of Col. Washburn to the expression used by him in 
his remarks at the April meeting as to the bequests of 
Count Rumford. They were gifts, made in Count Rum- 
ford's life-time, not bequests, a very important distinction, 
and one on which depended largely the authority and juris- 
diction of the Court. 

Mr. Haynes, referring briefly to what Mr. Hoar had 
said of Thucydides, said that an inscription relative to a 
treaty had recently been discovered at Athens, which is in 
exact accordance with the account given by Thucydides. 

On motion of Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., the thanks 
of the Society were unanimously voted to the retiring presi- 
dent for his distinguished services in the chair. 



1 Frothiu^ham*s History of Charlestown, p. 65. 

2Felt'8 Hihtory of Salem, vol. i. p. 427. See Hist. Coll. of Essex Institute, 
vol. i. p. 37. ^ 

3 Sibley's Harvard Graduates, vol. i. p. 20. 
^Feirs History of Ipswich, Essex and Hamilton, p. 83. 
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Rev. Grindall Reynolds read a paper relating to King 
Philip's war and the fight at Brookfield. 

Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., read a paper upon the 
same general subject, entitled **Wheeler'8 Defeat, 1675. 
Where ?" 

Edward H. Thompson, Esq., a foreign member and 
United States consul at Merida, Yucatan, presented to the 
Society the plaster reproduction of a fa9ade of a ruined 
building at Labna, Yucatan, allusion to which was made 
at the April meeting. The plaster cast, a picture of which 
appears in this connection, secured by Mr. Thompson 
through the liberality of the President-elect, is set up in 
the west hall of the Society. The members present 
repaired to this room to inspect the work and the various 
casts and photographs made in connection with it. 

In describing his work, Mr. Thompson said : During my 
earliest researches among the ruins of Yucatan, there grew in 
my mind the desire to give in some manner to the student 
of archaeology, and to others interested more casually per- 
haps, an adequate idea of these mysterious edifices. Pen 
pictures, at best, give but a faint idea of them. Pho- 
tographs, while fulfilling admirably certain conditions, 
nevertheless, give but little more than a phantom-like re- 
semblance to reality. Therefore, the best, the only way, to 
fully accomplish my desires in this respect, was to repro- 
duce an edifice, or such portions of it as would best serve 
my purpose. Furthermore, this reproduction must be an 
accurate one, else its value as an object of study for archae- 
ologists would be lost. True, with the aid of proportional 
photographs and measurements, a tolerably good reproduc- 
tion could have been made, sufficient to be an o])Jcct of 
interest to the casual visitor, but to my mind, the accuracy 
desired by the scientist could be obtained only by making 
moulds of some material, plastic enough to receive every 
impression, however faint, hardening afterward, in order 

to retain the impression when once received, and strong 
2 
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enough to withstand the inevitable shocks and casualties ofl 
a long journey upon the bauks of men and mules, upoal 
springless dmys and railroad trains. 

After some months of experimenting, I succeeded in pro- 
ducing a composition containing all of the above quulitiest 
and subjected it to thorough trial by practical teste, 
then sought for the facade of an edifice, that should con-^fl 
tain, within a suitable area, the ehni-acteriiitic examples anCP 
effects pniduced by the ancient builders. 

While upon my expeditions to Labna, a certain fa^adet] 
had especially attracted my notice, as containing upon ital 
surface, remarkably striking characteristic effects. It was 
a typical structure of the ancient workers. During expio- i 
rations among nineteen recorded and unrecorded groups of 
ruins, I failed to find one other, that upon an equal surface, 
combined so much that was typical in character und striking 
in design. Having arraaged these matters to my satisfactioa 
and being convinced as to the practicability of the scheme, I 1 
communicated the idea to our fellow-member, Mr. Stephen j 
Salisuury, and aided by his kind offices and counselfl 
began the task, which, I am pleased to say, was completec 
successfully. 

There were in this, as in other undertakings, disappoint-'! 
ments, delays and obstacles, but they were not insurmonat- J 
able, and to-day we have the honor of presenting to thA j 
Society, a cast representing a section of the moat interest-'j 
ing fe^e in the ruins of Labna, a typical specimen of the f 
ancient architecture of Yucatan. 

The edifice of which this structure represents a section, 
is the largest one in the group of ruins known as Labna, 
and seems to have been .still unfinished when deserted, and 
partially destroyed. Its carved and sculptured front, with 
its numerous turns and angles, has a length of over three 
hundred feet. Twenty or more chambers are as yet visible. . 
Some of them, especially the one of which the entrance ia( 
here represented, are in a very perfect state, others arej 
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buried and broken into almost utter ruin. The fa9ade, of 
which the section before us is a part, is thirty-five feet long 
by eighteen feet high, and the entire upper portion of it is 
incrusted with rich carvings and ornaments. Complete 
moulds have been taken of this elaborate work and are now 
within this building. This section represents about one-fifth 
of the entire fa9ade. It will be observed that the hiero- 
glyphics inscribed upon the up-raised portion of the Serpent 
symbol, closely resemble some of the characters given 
in the Landa alphabet. Whether an American Rosetta 
Stone will enable us ever to decipher them is a question for 
the future to determine. 

On motion of Hon. Hamilton B. Staples, LL.D., the 
thanks of the Society were tendered to Mr. Thompson for 
his very valuable work in bringing to light one of the in- 
teresting ruins of Yucatan. 

William B. Weeden, Esq., read a paper on *'The Early 
African Slave-Trade in New England.'* 

Andrew McF. Davis, Esq., read by its title a paper en- 
titled '*A History of the First Scholarship at Harvard." 

Reuben A. Guild, LL.D., read by its title a paper on 
**Roger Williams, Freeman of Massachusetts." 

» 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., presented a paper written 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, entitled **John Hampden in 
America." 

For all the above-mentioned papers, the Society voted 
its thanks, and they were refeiTcd to the Committee of 
Publication. 

On recommendation of the Council, it was voted that the 
Society refer to the Committee of Publication with power 
to act, the question as to a separate presentation and publi- 
cation of the Report of the Council in its business portion, 
and the essay which has for many years been published as 
a part of it. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 

JOHN D. WASHBURN, 

Becording Secretary, 
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REPOUT OF THE COUNCIL. 



The Council of the American Antiquarian Society respect- 
fully submit their Seventy-fifth Annual Report. 

Our Charter dates from October 24, 1812 : so that this 
week completes three-quarters of a century of organization, 
and it might be instructive at the present anniversary, if 
time allowed, to sum up the results accomplished in this 
round of years. The last occasion for a like review was in 
connection with the semi-centennial commemoration of 
1862 ; and the briefest comparison of the present condition 
of the Society with what was then reported will indicate 
sufficiently, perhaps, our satisfactory progress. 

In 1862, the Society's library, the centre of its activity, 
was estimated at about 34,000 volumes ; the number of 
volumes now is at least 80,000, not to speak of large addi- 
tions of valual)le pamphlets, while the facilities for making 
these acquisitions useful to all inquirers have more than 
kept pace with the increase in numbers. 

The permanent fund of the Society had, in 1862, reached 
$42,500; while the total is now nearly $104,000. The 
component parts of this total were, in 1862, only four, — of 
which the Bookbinding Fund remains substantially un- 
changed, but the Librarian's and General Fund, the Collec- 
tion and Research Fund, and the Publishing Fund, have 
risen severally to twice or thrice their former value, and no 
less than eight special funds have been established by as 
many benefactors. 

During this twenty-five years, the Society's publications, 
which attest to the world its right to live, have comprised 
three volumes of Transactions and fifty-three numbers of 
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Proceedings, — in amount keeping pace with the increase in 
the Library and Treasury, and in value not falling below 
our own high standard. 

In 1862, the Society already owned and occupied this 
building, in smaller dimensions, but was cramped in the 
provision for its growing collections. Five years later, 
our munificent benefactor, President Salisbury, presented 
an adjoining tract of land, with the nucleus of a building- 
fund, thus making possible the erection of the western half 
of this hall in 1877, by which means our shelf accommoda- 
tions were nearly doubled, while the connected improve- 
ments have increased beyond measure the convenience and 
the safety of administration. 

The changes thus recalled awaken at this turning-point of 
history our lively congratulations and hopes ; but the per- 
sonal changes which accompany, inevitably, every such pas- 
sage of years supply the strain of melancholy from which 
few human joys are free. *<Other men labored, and we 
are entered into their labors." Our very progress is the 
strongest reminder of the devotion and zeal of such friends 
as our late President and our late Librarian, in preeminent 
measure, and of others who were associated with them. 

At the date of the meeting in October, 1862, three of the 
Society's charter members were still living, — of whom the 
last, the Hon. Levi Lincoln, died in 1868. The senior 
members at the present date, Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Win- 
throp, were elected forty-nine years ago ; and besides these 
two twenty others remain with us who were active members 
prior to the semi-centennial meeting. 

Of the officers in 1862, no survivors remain except Dr. 
Hale and Dr. Deane, of the Council and the Publication 
Committee. 

Turning to the record of the six months just elapsed, the 
Reports of the Treasurer and the Librarian, which are sub- 
mitted separately, give in detail the current history of the 
Society in these departments. 
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We add the customary minute of losses by death. FooTj 
mem))ers of the Society have died since April: — BeatI 
Perley Pooro, Elias Nason, Charles Rau and SpenceTB 
FullertOD Bainl. 

Major Ben : Perley Poore, of the seventh generation^ 
from (Jtuuuel Poore, who emigrated to Massachusetts io^ 
IK38, and settled, in 1*550, on Indian Hill in the present! 
township of West Newlmry, was horn, November 2, 1820^9 
on this farm { which has never been alienated from the fiuO-T 
ily), and in the house built by the first settler. 

His grandfather, Daniel Noyes Poore, was a graduate of ' 
Harvard in 1777, and a physician of Newbury, and his 
father was engaged in mercantile business in New York 
City. His mother, Mary Perley Dodge, was a native of J 
Georgetown, D. C, and so it happened that in his sixth year¥ 
he was taken to Washington on a visit, and thus his pur-" 
sonal recollections of the Capital Ijegsm at almost the eiirii- * 
est possible moment. Five years later, he accompanied hie ( 
parents on a trip to Eurojie.. He was then for a short time 
a pupil in Dumnier Academy, near his own door, and later 
in a New York school, while his father was expecting for 
him an appointment to the United States Military Acad- 
emy ; but the preparation for West Point proved so di»* \ 
tasteful to tlio youth that he ran away from school, and for ' 
nearly two years was not traced by his friends. Meantime 
ho came to Worcester (about 1837), and apprenticed him- 
self as a printer with Juhal Harrington, tlie publisher of the 
Hepublican newspaper. When discovered he was pei-- 
suaded to return home and begin the study of law ; but the < 
taste for journalistic enterprise and for independence had 
seized him, and his father soon bought for him the Southern 
Whig, a newspaper published in Athens, Georgia, which 
he edited for about two years, or until 1842, when the Hon. 
Henry W. Hilliard, of Alabama, was appointed Minister to 
Belgium, and Mr. Pooro was invited to act as Secretary of 
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Mr. Hilliard returned to America in 1844, but Mr. Poore 
remained abroad until 1847, travelling extensively, and 
spending some time in Paris in the study of law, with a 
purpose of practising in New Orleans. In November, 1844, 
he was authorized by the Massachusetts Historical Society 
to procure copies of manuscripts in the French archives 
illustrating the history of New England ; subsequently the 
State assumed the expense of this agency, and a volumi- 
nous collection of transcripts now in the State House attests 
the agent's activity. 

During these years he began his career as a newspaper 
correspondent, furnishing the Boston Adas with a series of 
letters under the signature of **Perley," afterwards so well 
known. He continued his connection with the Atlas after 
his return, and in December, 1848, assumed editorial man- 
agement of the Boston Daily Bee, adding to this labor the 
next month a new venture in the form of a Sunday news- 
paper, called Pei'ley^s Sunday Picnic, His irregular train- 
ing had not fitted him for successful business management, 
and in less than a* year he gave up these enterprises. One 
.more attempt followed, in 1850, when he started the Boston 
Sunday Sentinel^ which was soon merged in another 
paper; and after this he confined himself to a more con- 
genial field. His first letters as a Washington correspon- 
dent appeared in the Atlas, but in 1852 he undertook a 
similar service for the Boston Journal, to which paper, 
until his retirement in 1883, his dispatches signed *<Perley," 
as accurate as they were entertaining, added an unfail- 
ing attraction. 

Shortly before the Rebellion he was appointed, under 
Mr. Corwin's chairmanship, clerk of the Foreign Afikirs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and in 1861 
his friend. Senator Sumner, procured for him the corre- 
sponding Senate clerkship. From this position he was 
transferred a year later to that of clerk of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Printing, in which he continued (with one brief 
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interruption) until his death, thus having charge of the 
publication of several most important compilations : such 
were, his edition in two large octavos of the Federal and 
State Constitutions and Colonial Charters, published in 
1877, and his useful Descriptive Catalogue of Government 
Publications from 1774 to 1881, which appeared in one 
volume quarto in 1885. He also edited from 1867 the 
Congressional Directory, which under his hands took a 
much improved form, and he assisted in many historical and 
litcmry investigations, the results of which were credited 
to others. In these relations he enjoyed a familiar acquaint- 
ance wMth national leaders, and amassed the stores of infor- 
mation from which he drew for his latest original work, 
Perley's Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National 
Metropolis, published in two volumes in 1886. He was 
the author of numerous other volumes, most of them histori- 
cal in their nature. 

His tastes were such as to make his election to member- 
ship in this Society, in October, 1874, a source of great 
pleasure, and so lately as at our last annual meeting he was 
present and took part in the discussions of the morning. 
His health had been impaired already by serious illness, 
from Bright's disease, in the spring of 1884. He recovered 
from that attack, but his tinal illness, from the same cause, 
began on May 17, 1887, and terminated in his death, at 
Washington, on the 28th of the same month, in the 67th 
year of his age. 

The military title by which he was known was a reminder 
of his or<)^anizin«r in 1861 a battalion of riflemen in New- 
bury, which formed the nucleus of a company in the 8th 
Massachusetts, 

His wife, who survives him, was Miss Virginia Dodge, 
of Georgetown, D. C. Their children were two daughters, 
now deceased. 

The Rev. Ellas Nason was elected into this Society in 
October, 1805, and died in Billerica, Massachusetts, June 
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17, 1887, in the 77th year of his age. He was born in 
Wrentham, Massachusetts, April 21, 1811, the son of Levi 
and Sarah (Nelson) Nason, and the great-grandson of 
Willoughby Nason, who settled in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
in 1712. In his infancy the family removed to the neigh- 
boring town of Hopkinton, where some of his early years 
were spent on the estate once occupied by Sir Henry Frank- 
land. At the age of fifteen he was set to learn the business 
of paper-making, at a mill in Framingham, but his desire 
for education overcame all difficulties, and by teaching he 
gained the means for preparation for college at a school in 
Amherst, whence he went to Brown University, where he 
was graduated in 1835. In February, 1836, he was per- 
suaded by relatives in the south to remove to that section, 
where he remained until July, 1840. During this time he 
pursued theological studies, edited (in 1837) the Georgia 
Courier^ in Augusta, taught for three years in Waynes- 
l)oro', in the adjoining county, and began his career as a 
public lecturer. After returning to Massachusetts, he was 
engaged for four years as a teacher in Newburyport. In 
the summer of 1849 he was licensed to preach by the Essex 
North Association of Congregational Ministers, and in the 
ensuing fall was appointed principal of the Milford High 
School. This post he held until his ordination as pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Natick, May 5, 1852. He 
was there brought into intimate relations with his distin- 
guished parishioner, the Hon. Henry Wilson, of whom he 
afterward helped to write a campaign biography. Mr. 
Nason left Natick in November, 1858, to accept a call to 
the Mystic Church in Medford, and two years later he was 
transferred to the pastorate of the First Church in Exeter, 
N. H., where he continued until May, 1865. During the 
war he served on the United States Christian Commission, 
and wrote and spoke extensively for the Union cause. On 
leaving Exeter, he settled in (North) Billerica, Massachu- 
setts, where his residence continued until his death, though 
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for much of the time he officiated regularly in vacant I 
churches, in Massachusetts or CoitDecticut. 

He was an iDdustrious compiler and a tluent writer, and I 
among hia numerous publications the following of special f 
historical interest will be remembered : — Life of Sir Cbarlei 
Henry Frankland (1865), Our National Song (18159), Me-1 
moir of Mrs. Susannah Rowaon (l)j70). Gazetteer of Ma»<f 
aachusetts (1874), History of the Town of Dunstable i 
(1877). He left in manuscript, incomplete, a History of ] 
Hupkinton, aud a Nason Genealogy. He waa also for many 
years a frequent lecturer before lyceuma, on historical, mit- , 
sical and varioualy practical themes. 

He was married, in November, 1836, lo Mias Mira Ann, 
daughter of John Bigclow, of Framingham, one of the ■ 
owners of the paper-mill where he learned his trade. She 
survives him, with three of their four sons and two daugh- 
ters. 

Dr. Charles Kau, Curator of the department of Antiqui- 
tiea in the United Stales National Museum at Washington, 
died on the 25th of July, 1887, at the age of 61. 

He was born in Belgium in 1826, and was a nephew of \ 
Kurl Heinrich Rau, the distinguished Professor of Political i 
Science at Heidelberg. In 1818, he came to this country, ^ 
and for some time found employment as a teacher in or i 
near St. Louis, as afterwards in New York City, While \ 
living in the latter place, he began to contribute to the An- 
nual Reports of the Smithsoniun Institution articles upon 
a rchieo logical subjects, to which his maturer studies had 
been devoted. By this m^ans he became known, both in 
this country and in Europe, as ati authority in this depart- 
ment of science, especially in the study of the AmericHD 
stone age ; and in 1876, ho was attached permanently to the 
Smithsonian lostitutioD as Assistant in Archeology. His 
appointment aa chief of the archaeological division of the 
National Museum, an outgrowth of the Smithsonian, fol- 
lowed in 1879. 
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Dr. Rau's shorter contributions to the Smithsonian Re- 
poils, from 1863 to 1877, have been collected in a volume 
entitled Articles on Anthropological Subjects. He also 
published, in the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
an account of the Archaeological Collections of the National 
Museum (1876), a monograph on the Palenque Tablet 
(1879), and a memoir on Prehistoric Fishing (1884). 
Some valuable Observations on Lapidarian Sculptures 
appeared in volume V. (1881) of the Contributions to 
North American Ethnology in PowelTs Survey. Besides 
these Government publications, a series of articles which 
he wrote in 1875 for Harper's Magazine was reprinted in 
1876, with the title. Early Man in Europe. At the time of 
his death he was engaged on an encyclopfledic work, de- 
signed to cover the whole field of American archceology. 

His scientific method as an investigator and his thorough 
knowledge of and devotion to his subject insure for him 
special and honorable remembrance. 

During the spring and early summer of 1887, he was ill 
from pulmonary disease. He also suffered from stone, and 
went for treatment to Philadelphia, where he died. He was 
never married. 

Dr. Rau was elected a member of this Society in Octo- 
ber, 1878. 

Professor Spencer Fullerton Baird was born in Reading, 
Pa., February 3, 1823, the son of Samuel Baird, Jr., a 
lawyer of Reading, who died some ten years later. His 
first name was derived from a direct ancestor on his moth- 
er's side, the Rev. Dr. Elihu Spencer, of New Jersey. 

He was graduated from Dickinson College, at Carlisle, 
Pa., in 1840, having exhibited already a zeal for natural 
history which determined his future career. His prime 
interest was in ornithology, but for several years after grad- 
uation he gave himself to general studies in zoology and 
botany, and to long pedestrian tours for the collection of 
specimens ; he pursued, also, a partial course in medicine. 
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From such occupations he was soon called to a Professor- 
ship of Natural Science in Dickinson College, and after a 
brief tenure of this position left it in July, 1850, to accept 
the Assistant Secretaryship of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in Washington, with which his name and work were thence- 
forth identified. In Majs 1878, after the death of Professor 
Henry, he was elected by unanimous vote of the Regents, 
Sccrctjiry of the Institution, and in this office he continued 
till his death. 

Latterly much of his time was absorbed in the duties of 
U. S. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, a position to 
which he was appointed by President Grant in 1871. 

In summarizing his qualifications as an officer of the 
Smithsonian, his lifelong friend, Professor Dana, emphasizes 
justly' '*his breadth of knowledge in the sciences of nature, 
his sympathy with other workers over the land, his indefi- 
nite powers of work, his systematic methods, and his eager- 
ness to make the Institution national in the highest sense of 
the term, and also scientifically and practically useful." 
Along with the multiform activity imposed by these stand- 
ards were his unsalaried services as Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, devoted especially to the philanthro{)ic purpose of 
enlarging that valuable section of the food-supply of the 
world. 

His personal contributions to the literature of science 
were voluminous and important, — the most elaborate being 
his account of the Birds' of North America, prepared in 
conjunction with Messrs. Cassin and Lawrence in 1858, and 
his more complete History of North American Birds, issued 
in 1874, with the assistance of Messrs. Brewer and Ridg- 
way. His original work in the descrii)tion of North Ameri- 
can mammals and reptiles was also of signal value ; and his 
numerous official Reports a])oundcd in original matter of the 
first quality. From 1870 to 1878, he was the scientific edi- 
tor of the periodicals issued hy the Harpers of New York, 

1 Amor. Jourual of Science, Oct. 1887, 320. 
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as also of their Annual Record of Science and Industry, 
and used the opportunity to bring out a vast amount of 
instructive, critical work. 

Professor Baird's scientific eminence was recognized by 
many foreign societies, which enrolled him in their ranks. 
His membership in this Society dates from April, 1880. 

His manifold and responsible public labors, with unre- 
mitting private studies, undermined his health. When he 
went in June, 1887, to Woods Holl, Massachusetts, the 
chief summer-station of the U. S. Fish Commission, he was 
evidently much broken : and his death occurred there, on 
August 19th, in the 65th year of his age. 

He married Mary, daughter of Inspector-General Sylves- 
ter Churchill, of the U. S. Army, who survives him with 
one daughter. 

For the Council, 

FRANKLIN B. DEXTER. 
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ESTIMATES OF POPULATION IN THE AMERICAN 

COLONIES. 

By Franklin B. Dkxter. 



In accordance with custom the member of the Council to 
whom is entrusted the duty of formulating their Report is 
permitted to present therewith a discussion of some subject 
of general historical interest, for which he is more directly 
responsible. The present writer offers, therefore, some 
observations on the Estimates of Population in the Ameri- 
can Colonies. 

I am not aware that any attempt has been made to dis- 
cuss in a connected way the scattered estimates of the num- 
bers of inhabitants from time to time in the several colonies 
which afterwards became the United States of America. 
The materials at command are so meagre as to discounigc 
inquiry, but a conviction that a beginning should be made 
in the arrangement of the data we have, and a hope of 
opening the way for useful deductions, have moved me to 
offer this study. 

Certain elements of difficulty are inseparable from the 
attempt. In America, under the colonial regime, there wjis 
but little systematic collection by authority of trustwoilhy 
popuhition-st'itistics. For long periods, in most of the 
colonics, there was an utter dearth of even the pretence of 
knowledge ; while such estimates as we have, there is rea- 
son to suspect, arc often intentionally misleading, when 
officials, on the one hand of the boastful, or on the other 
hand of the timid type, thought to serve some interest by 
exaggeration or by understatement. In many of the returns, 
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moreover, there is a failure to specify whether certain classes 
of the community, as negroes and Indians, are included; 
often, however, such uncertainty vanishes by an inspection 
of the figures. Other elements of vagueness and of per- 
plexity will suggest themselves, as we consider the field in 
detail. 

Taking the colonies in the usual geographical order, the 
first is the Province of New Hampshire, in which there are 
no peculiarities or extraordinary variations to be noted, but 
a tolerably uniform though slow rate of increase. 

The separate history of the district is merged from 1641 
of 1G79 in that of Massachusetts Bay ; and for the earliest 
period, that prior to the protectorate of Massachusetts, our 
associate. Col. Albert H. Hoyt, in a paper contributed to 
our Proceedings,^ estimates that "the entire population 
* * * did not much exceed, if it equalled, one thousand 
souls." The figure suggested is, I think, too large, in com- 
parison with the earliest oflicial basis of calculation, namely, 
the 209 qualified voters at the date of the first General 
Assembly after the erection of New Hampshire into a Royal 
Province.^ True, the list of voters in 1680 by no me^ms 
embraced the whole male population of voting age ; but so 
far as it gives any clue, it implies less than 1,000 inhabit- 
ants in 1641, and less than the 4,000 and the 6,000 which 
Mr. Bancroft assigns to these towns in 1675 and 1689, 
respectively.^ 

The first contemporaneous figures are those in a Report 
by the Lords of Trade on the American Plantations in 1721, 
to the effect that the number of people on Governor Shute's 
arrival in 1716 was computed at 9,000, and the increase up 
to the last hearing was about 500. '^ Between this testimony 



1 April, 1876, 91. 

^Belknap's Hist., cd. Farmer, i., 91. 

8 Hist. U. S., i., 383, 608; all references to Bimcroft are to the last revision, 
unless otherwise stated. 

* Documents relating to Colonial Hist, of N. Y., v., 595, and Palfrey's Hist, 
of y. £., iv., 457. Cf. a similar estimate in Chalmers's Hist, of Revolt. 
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and the first census a valuable hint comes from the state- 
ment of John Farmer, chief of New Hampshire antiquaries, 
that the ratable inhabitants in 1732 were under 3,000,* 

NToTK. The Ridc-numeralri in this and following wood-cuts indicate 100,000, 
200,000, etc. 

141,885. 







implying a total of from 12 to 13,000. Another local 
authority preserves the polling list in 1761,^ which indi- 
cates about 38,000 inhabitants ; while the first attempt at 
actual enumeration was a census, six years later, gathered 
from the returns of the selectmen, and amounting to 52,700 
souls,^ which points to a somewhat more rapid growth than 
before. 

A second Provincial census, after another six years' 
interval, yielded over 72,000,"* and a less complete return 
obtjiined for the Stiite Convention of 1775 assigned a 
total of about 81,000,^ or double the number in the 
Province some thirteen years before. Natural growth and 
the recuperation after the war brought these figures up to 



1 2,940; in HoIuios'h Annals, 2d ed., ii., 539. Dr. Wm. Douglass (in his Sum- 
mary, ii.. 180) estiniates 24,000 in 1742, which is credible; notice should be 
taken of the gain of territory in 1740 from Massachusetts. Hritish officials esti- 
mated the white inhabitants in 1749 at 80,000 (Pitkin's Statist. View, 2d ed., 
12). Hurnaby's Travels (2d ed., 151) stated about 40,000 in 1759. 

^9.140 (Rev. Samuel Langdon,in Holmes's Annals, ii., 540). 

8 Provincial Papers of X. IL, vii., 170. Bancroft's estimate (il., 38) of 50,000 
whites in 1754 is excessive, and still more so Winsor's (Narrative and Critical 
Hist, of Amer., V, 151), taken from the Board of Trade's ligurcs, 75,000 in 
1755, quoted by Bancroft in early editions (iv., 128-9), but discarded by him later. 

^72,092 (Provincial Papers of N. H., x., (;2.V36). 

fi Provincial Papons of X. H., vii., 780-81. This return was made to correct 
the wild ostimiite of Coni<ress, which was in one form 102,000. exclusive of 
slaves, or as othcwise reported (John Adams's Works, vii., 302) 150,000, 
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95,000^ in 1786, and to 141,885 in 1790. None of these 
estimates include the Vermont towns, to which New Hamp- 
shire so long laid claim, and which by 1790 rivalled her own 
numbers often years before. 

In the case of Massachusetts the population-curve can be 
more confidently traced. The slow and painful -growth of 
Plymouth Colony had brought together ''near 300*' per- 
sons^ in 1630, when Boston was founded ; while in two 
years after that date the phmtation at the Bay had expanded 
to about 2,000.3 

An early basis for calculation is the apportionment of 
troops for the New England Confederacy in 1643, when 
the quota of Massachusetts Bay was five times that of 
Plymouth, in which colony there were then 627 males of 
military age."* The population is usually computed as from 
four and a half to five and a half times the number of 
militia. This yields as a probable total in 1643 for Massa- 
chusetts (including Plymouth, but not the New Hampshire 
towns) from 16,000 to 17,000 souls; Dr. Palfrey prefers 
the higher figure,^ but the lower is the safer limit. ^ 

The full stream of immigration which had fed hitherto 
the Bay Colony, ceased after 1640, when Massachusetts 
contained probably as many people as the rest of British 
America; and some retardation of the rate of increase, 
unequalled in the early stages of any other colony, except 
Pennsylvania, then set in. For sixty years, however, we 
have no direct estimates of any value, and must for the 
interval fall back on such computations as the important 



195,755 (Provincial Papers, x., (iSD). 

2 Patent to Bradford, Cf. Lrowell Inst. Lectures on Early Hist, of MasH., 169. 

ST. Wiggin's Letter in MaM^t. Hist. Soc. Collections, 3d series, viii., 322. 

4 Palfrey's Hist., ii., 6. 

sii.,5. 

« Intermediate estimates are :— for 1G3.5. Plymouth, 500 (Palfrey, i., 160), and 
Massachusetts Bay, nearly or quite 5,030 (R(;v. Henry M. Dexter's Roger 
Williams, 41); for 1036, 3,000, or at most, 4,000 (G. B. Emerson, in Lowell 
Inst. Lectures on Hist, of Mass., 4<»5) ; for 1037, Plymouth, 540, and Massachu- 
selts Bay, 7,912 (J. B. Felt, in Collections of Amer. Statist. Assoc, i., 139) ; for 
1639, the Bay, 8,592 {do.). 
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series prepared by our lute ossocinte, Dr. Joseph B, Felt,-.l 
in 18 15. for the American Statistical Associiition,'' largely J 
on the liasis of uailitiH rolls. Judged by liis careful figures, 4 
Dr. Palfrey' is substantially correct in assigning 30,000 to I 
Mas.stichu setts (including tho new Province of Maine, oa 1 
well as New Hampshire and Plymouth) in 1665, as also 1 
Mr. Bancroft' in assigning 37,000 to the same territory at . 
the outbreak of Philip's war.^ Mr. Baticmfl's next esti- 
mate, at the Revolution of 1689,'' of 44,000 for Massachu- 
setts, with Plymouth and Maine, is an over-cautious deduc- 
tion from the roll of the miUtia;^ on the other hand. Dr. ' 
Palfrey's hesitating suggestion^ of 60,000 as the total ooi 
the change of government in 1692, is slightly excessive. 

The Board of Trade'n Report in 1721' gives a new basis 1 
for calculation, computing about 94,000 for Massachusetts; ( 
and though Dr. Palfrey* styles this a "heedless exaggera- 
tion," his criticism may be criticised in turn us too swe 
ing." The next evidence of iraportancc'" comes from the 
rate list of 1735, which registered 53,427 taxable polls, 



1 Collecliona of the ABSoclntlou, i., pt. 1. 

^niHt,, liU 3a. F»lt eitlniatca UnsHtii-'busetts (lucludliiK Plymouih, Mnlne I 
BDd New Hiini|)ghire) ut 2S,T7T Id 1065. cspt. Edwnrd Jolinxia's msumptlon J 
oF av»T 80,000 Id New Eaglaad Iq 1661 (Wonder Worklui; Providence, ed. 
Poole, cxxlv~vl.). Ibough upproved by Doyle, nwima to mc quite Imimmlble. 

■■.,383. 

^Tha estrsvigHDt misreprcKeutatioQs of Ciirtwrlght In IflOS {30,000 mllltift), 
and at Baodotph In 1076 (150,000 toulv), are auffivicntly exposed In Pnllrey*! 
HUt.,lil.,3ti. Baylies (Uiiit. of Plymoiltb Colony, 111., 101] says that Id IBTB 
oae eatinule wiix for Mtts<BCliu«ett» 38,730 noula, nnd for I'lytnoath 7,000. 

*!., 60». 

■Beportfld by Sir Edmund Andros in 1000 as !>,113. Cf. Palfrey, \v., 134. 

^IT., 136. WiDsor'B Hist, of Amorlca (v. 93) ^IveB 60-100,(X« as the allonAlllfl 
range ot esCiniateB for this dale. Felt (Amer. Stiilltl, Auor.. i., 113) compulM 
62.734 tor 16D3. Humpbreya (Hint. Account of 8. P. G.. 42) TTrlten In ITOt. 
" in Bonton and Piacataway Government there are almut 80.000 souls." 

• Document!! relating lo Col. Hiat. ot N. Y., v.. 5ST. 

»l¥„3S7. 

u> Tlie Mime Bcport ot the Board ol 
men, bettides 300 officers and 800 ox 
nilglu well be over SS,OUO. 

'I An auouymous trncl of 1731, quoted In Anderson's Hist, of Commerce, 111., * 
ITS, csredlta HaMKchusetts with '■ at least 130,000 white InliubitantM." " 
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that is, of wliite citizens (both male and female) aged six- 
teen years and upwards, besides a total of 2,600 blacks. ^^ 
The accepted ratio of such polls to the population is that of 
I to 4 ; with a necessary allowance for evasions of the poll, 
a result of 145,000 and over is justified. A similar but 
less exact report for 1742^ gives at least 165,000 inhabit- 
ants, substantially the same as the estimate for nine years 
later, furnished by Governor Pownall,^ who calls attention 
to **a great depopulation by small-pox and war," which 
had intervened ; to which causes of retardation might have 
been added the loss of eight thriving towns transferred in 
this interval to Rhode Island and Connecticut, in the 
straightening of boundaries. With these serious drawbacks 
it is likely that Mr. Winsor's estimate* of 200,000 for 1755 
is nearer the truth than Mr. BancroftV of 207,000 whites 
and 4,000 or 5,000 negroes in 1754. 

In 1764 we reach the first Provincial Census, the returns 
of which, though not oflicially preserved, seem to have 
shown a total of 270,000 and upwards,^ and so mark the 
era of most vigorous growth before the Revolution. From 



^Amer. Statist. Assoc., i., 142, quoting Hist, of Brit. DominioDs in N. 
America (publislied 1773) ; tlie same authorities estimate the militia in 1747 at 
30,000, which would give u total of over 190,000,— probably too large, 

-Douglass's Summary, ii., 180. 

3 Memorial to Sovereigns of Europe (1780), 58; probably he derived his 
figures from the polling-list. 

♦ Hist, of Amer., v., 151, from the Board of Trade's Keport, in Bancroft's early 
editions, iv., 129. 

6 ii., 880, 391. The British official estimate in 174U was 220,000 whites (Pitkin's 
Statist. View, 2d ed., 12). Pres. Ezra Stiles supposed 2.34,000 in 1754 (Holmes's 
Annals, ii., 538). Burnaby, in 1759 (Travels, 2d ed., 136), learned that the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts were '' supposed to amount to 200,000." Gov. 
Pownall (Memorial, 58), arguing probably from the list of polls, and therefore 
underestimating, gives 210,000 as an approximate figure for 1761. 

«Felt (Amer. Statist. Assoc, i., 157) makes the total 254,253; but Dr. J. 
Chickering, in his Statistical View of the Population of Mass. (Boston, 1846), 
4-5, proves omissions wliich make the result for what is now Massachusetts 
about 245,718, to which adding the District of Maine, we get 209,711. Dr. J. 
Belknap (Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections, iv., IJIJS) remarks that this cimsus, being 
an unpopular measure, was not accurately taken; so that Dr. Chickering's total 
may need to be increased. 
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her numbers, no less than her spirit, Massachusetts was 
entitled to vio with Virginia, the only larger colony, in 
lending the opposition to thp Stamp Act. 

In 177() came another census, taken 
by suggestion of Congress, and aggre- 
gating near 340,000;' the Congressional 
levies of the previous year had assumed 
a total of 352,000,3 ^iijch ^,iy hardly 
true until the war, with all its hin- 
drances to growth, was nearing its close, 
say by 17iJ0.'' 

With the approach of [jeacc and the 



new influx of foreign inmiigration begjm, as in almost JiU 
of these newly fledged republics, a wonderful recovery so 
nipid that while at the opening of the year 1786 the State 
authorities reported tluit returns lately made gave a popula- 
tion of about 357,000,* the United States Census in 
August, 1790, adding 33 per cent, to this, reached the 
astounding figure of 475,327. With all allowance for the 
prosperity which flowed in like a torrent at this favored 
time, it is probable that the State returns tor 1785 were 
10,000 or 20,000 short of the truth. 

i;t*<.i«T, ill ChEckiTin^tN Stiitist. Virw, 9; VvU (Amcr. Statist. Ahmk., i., 
131-.!, 1(S) ilins uot Kivi- ilii' (.■oiii|)l.t« Hj;iirus. rr<ii>ul>ly tbf ntnrna wi-ro 
siilt Ih'Iuw till' iii-tuul ixipiiliitiuD. 

aOr ill 1774, 40l).000 (.li.hi. A.lum-'s lVi>rks. vii., ate). 

^tVlt Kivfs (Am-r. Snui-I. A-^-o<-.. i., i;l2, 170) tim i.olliiig.li>ls lor ITW 
i:(!,SS-U, I7SI (TlMH.-|).anil ITNI llM.MH). KrjiiiH iiml (Jiiv's l>o|)Ul]tr I list, of 
U. S. (iv.. HI ) <-.tiiiiaIt-> W-Ctkl In ITvJ. 

<Aiui>L-. Stntist. .Ufac, i,, ITU. Ct. Belknap in Mass. Hist. Soc. Collcutioiu, 
v., IIW. 
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For the •'Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations," the conditions of our problem are simpler than in 
other parts of the field. The aptness which this govern- 
ment developed for the taking of censuses, — no less than 
seven bein<; ordered within seventy-five years, — and the 
compactness of the territory to be surveyed, have resulted 
in furnishing comparatively abundant information; while 
the regularity of growth is also specially noticeable. 

For the seventeenth century we have only the inferences 
of later generations. The nearest to a contemporary esti- 
mate is that of the historian Callender, that in 1658 — fifty 
years to be sure before his own birth — there were, perhaps, 
fewer than 200 families^ in the whole jurisdiction. If this 
figure deserves credence, it is likely that in 1663, when 
Charles the Second's Charter took effect, the white inhabit- 
ants were less than 2,000.^ At the date of Philip's War 
they may have increased to 3,000,^ and at the Revolution 
of 1689 to 5,000.^ 

We come next to a Census taken in 1708, in conformity 
with a request from the Board of Trade. This showed 
7,181 whites and negroes in the nine towns of the Colony,^ 
and was followed by another in 1730, similarly prompted, 
which gave a total of 16,950, besides 985 Indians.^ The 
Colony advanced at the same rate of growth'' until 1747, 
when a strip of territory was acquired from Massachusetts,® 



1 Hist. Discourse, 149, in K. I. Hist. Soc. Collections, iv. 

2 Bancroft (i., 363-4) thinks there may have been 2,500; Durfec (Discourse 
before R. I. Hist. Soc, 10) says, not over 3,000 or 4,000. Palfrey (Hist., iii., 3r) 
conjectures 3,000 in 1665. 

> Bancroft (i., 383) says, perhaps 4,000. 

** Bancroft ({., 60S) says, perhai)s 6,000. 

«R. I. Col. Records, iv.,5e; Arnold's Hist., ii., 32. 

^Callender's Hist. Discourse, 03, 94; Arnold's Hist., ii., 101. Chulmers (in 
Hist, of the Revolt, ii., 7,) cites a British estimate for 1715 of 9,000, which is too 
low. 

" Pres. John Adams, in his Twenty-Six Letters rcspectin*^ the Revolution, 
written in 1780, says (Works, vii., m\), that in 1738 there were 15,000 inhabit- 
ants in R. I. Douglass (Summary, ii., 180) estimates 30,000 in 1742. 

6 Containing 4,776 inhabitants (Arnold's Hist., ii., 166). 

4 
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which aucoiints for the increase to over 34^,000' in the third I 

uensui), that of 1748, in response to more querios from tho : 

Bourd of Trade. After this tho old rate of growth gavo I 

slightly over 40,000 iu ITSft," at the last enumeration by T 
British authority. 



I g 



i i 
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On the eve of the Kevolution, the General Assembly, of j 
its own motion, cnused a most eUlrarute census to be taken, \ 
in June, 1774. and thus recorded almost the highest mark I 
of prosperity in !he Colonial stage, — not quite 60,000.* 
Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill put a sudden stop 
to all this prosperity. With a British fleet threatening 
thenceforth her exposed territory, and half the population 
of her chief town scattered, no wonder that a census taken 
in June, 1776, on recommendation of the Continental (-'on- 
gresB, ahowod a loss to Khode Island of 5,000 — 8 per cent, 
of her total — within two years.* Under the same causes, k 
census in 1782 showed a further reduction of H per cent. ;' 
but with tlie close of hostilities the tide turned, and the . 
Fedeml Convention underestimated the truth in aasumiug ] 
■'iH,OO0'' as the probable population in 1787, The census i 
of 1790 showed the tigure at that date to lie (>8,82a, 
leaving Rhode Island, as fehe had been for the preceding 
century, the most densely populated of any of the original 
States. Her share in the proceeds of tho slave-tradoa 



■ Arnolil, ii., ITS. CC. Suuw's He|>ort ou the Ci^usiu of B. I. for ISSS, xsill., ' 

140,111, IU given in Pott^r'a Enrlv III»|. ot ttarngnnaiHI, 171; 10.0311, m 
j;lvcn in Hu*. Hint. Sov. Collovlldns, Sil eeHos, vli.,113, anil (fu more deUfi) in 
Pren. Ezra Stilcs'n HS3.. In Yuli^ Uu<v>>Mltf Lli>rfiry. 

■ OB.TOT; printed In ilfltnll. Willi the unnieit of >ll hewk of fniulllcs. In ISK, 

* U.Oll ; la Snow's Huiiort on Cemtus of ivea, xxiii. 

* About 53,100, one tjiwn whiali ynm hi the enemy 'b hHUdd not being reported; 
•ee Arnolil'9 Hist., il., 1H1. 

* CurUs't mil. or tbe ConsIltnUon, II., 168. 
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suggested incidentally by the fact that at the acme of her 
Colonial prosperity one person of every nine within her 
borders was either a negro or an Indian, — four or five times 
iis great a proportion, that is to say, as in her neighbors, 
and unequalled anywhere north of Mason and Dixon's line. 

Passing to Connecticut, we find there, with even more 
regular growth, no such openness in regard to its statistics. 
We are forced continually to remember that Connecticut 
pursued in her colonial history the policy of hiding her 
strength in quietness ; so far as might not be inconsistent 
with general truthfulness, she preferred to make no exhibit 
of her actual condition. 

The beginnings here were feeble as elsewhere. The 
historian TrumbulTs conjecture^ still commands respect, 
that at the close of the first year of settlement the original 
colony had increased to probably 800 persons, and Lord 
Say and Sele in 1642 testifies^ to the understanding in Eng- 
land that the same settlements had grown by that time to 
over 2,000. At the establishment of the New England 
Confederacy in 1643, the towns along the Connecticut were 
rated as if containing nearly or quite 3,000 souls, and the 
younger Colony of New Haven as if numbering nearly or 
quite 2,500.^ From this date to the union of the two gov- 
ernments, Connecticut grew somewhat slowly,'* and New 
Haven was still less vigorous. I doubt if the total in 
1665, when the union was finally adjusted, could have been 
over 9,000,* — about one-third the number in Massachusetts, 
and this proportion held good through that century. 

In 1679 the authorities received a list of searching queries 
from the Lords of Trade, but contented themselves as to 



1 Hist, of Conn., i., 68. 
• * Documents relating to Col. Hist, of N. Y., i., 128. 

aPalfrey^sHist., ii.,6, 6. 

* Her ratable polls in 1654 were perhaiw 825, and population about 4,000— 
4/K)0 (Colony Records, 1636-05, 265). 

3 Trumbull says (Hist, of Conn., i., 2ST), 1,700 familios, and 8—9,000 inhabit- 
ants; Palfrey says (Hist., iii., 35), 10,000 or more. 
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stati^tii::^ of popiiliition with reporting the tigures of tbo ' 
militia-rolls, which imply in the current decade an advance ■ 
(almost wholly without help from immigration) from 
ahout 10,000 to 14,000.' For the next thirty yeara the J 
numbers of tiixable persons recorded annually with mope i 
or le»4 fulness in the aasessmontu of rates by the Colonial 
Assembly^ are our best clues to the population, though 
these lists do not cover uninnorporuted neighborhoods, and 
new towns were apt to be released from being listed for ft 
few yoars after incorporntion. These clues justify Mr. 
Bancroft's supposition^ of from 17,000 to 20,000 in 16. 
but requii'e us to double almost the estimate in Trumball'd ' 
History* of 17,000 in 1713. 

In 1730 the Colony liad another set of queries to answer, 
and found its interest again in minimizing the account of its 
resources : the inhabitants were computed at 38,700,* pi'ol«- 
nbly about two-thirds the actu;i! number. The discrepancy 
between fact and representation was still greater in 174fl, 
when yet another list of troublesome inc|uiriGs from London 
was answered with ti guess of 71,000* for the population ef , 
a Colony, which less than seven years !at«r, under a \kv- 
emptory I'equiroment of a house-to-house census, proved to . 
have over 130,000.' 

After this date progress was slightly checked for a time I 
by the French war and by removals to newly conquered 

' 1 In ISTI, 3,000 uiilUla(rraml<Itoeo yean old); In ltira,'J,303; In 1077.3,306; 

In lOTS. a,iW; in IfiTB, ajWT. (Col, Rcponh, ia78-«>. SBfl. 208.) Other eM- 
inaleB arc Tlxi rollowing :— l>cMra. in IiITO, la.OOO, auii in 1<»0, SO.iMX) (Oeneral 
Htol. Cotm,, S«8) : Bancroft, In 1870, nearly Him whiles (HI*!., <., »S8) : Knt- 
lla<i, in mil, 1S,7S0 (Hi«L of PlytnouUi Colony, ill., 1!11|. 

* <;ol. Rpoonia, pnnttnt. 

>i., (KM. 

• [., 451. Chalmvn'* Hint, or tixe. lU'volt (il., T.I t'Ui-N un ofticliil t:<tllni3lc of 
47.30U in ITia. which in mucli too large. 

' Col. Rocords, vil., nOi. 

« Col. Kecorda, Is., Wii; the rcnl fltrurc wh* iiboiit iIouIiIp what it wns at the 
last jniiutry, aad the BHllab Govcrtunent ado]ite<l 100,000 whilex iw tbetr eatl- 
rouk' tPitkin'H SUtist. View, 3d ed., 13). 

' liM.613, or (according U> unotlwr uaunt) 132,410. Cf. Col. eecords, x., StS, 
623. 
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territory; but a census in 17fil gave a total of 145,590' 
and-a higher rate of increase brought up the result tMjfore 
the Revolution to 200,000, exclusive of settlements in the 
Wyoming Valley." Another census at the war's close, 
showed a gain, if only of 8,000,^ and the Federal census 
of 1790 gave 237,946, the tide of Western emigration 
preventing as rapid a growth as just before the war- 
That such emigration was foregone conclusion, is evident 
from the i'uct thnt Rhode Island was 
the only State which surirasscd Con- 
necticut, down to 1790, in, density of 
popuktion. 




I § e I § S S ?■ ^ ^ ;• S T: * g 
The Province <if New York offers a marked contrast to 
Connecticut in its attitude towards superior authority, sur- 
piisstDg even Rhode Island in the frequency of its official 
enumerations. When wrested from the Dutch, in 1H64, 
New Netherland may possibly have contained 7,000 souls,* 
— not quite as many as Connecticut, not one-quarter as 
many as Massachusetts ; at their temjiorury restoration, nine 
years, later, the Dutch estimated their own contingent in the 
Colony as about 6,000 or 7,000, to which must be added 
perhaps half as many English and other whites.* 

' To Ihls number might be added 9%) Indians living :»non}; tlic wIiitcN (Cul. 
RMorda, xl., ST-\ U30). 

»A BCMUB in ilU gave 190, OSS, without Wyoming (Col. Kwords, xlv. 
400-1); the pHtlmate at Coi]greii!< In 1TT4 wa<t iys,0O0, and anotbi-r in ITTfi wiu 

2es,oon. 

■2W,B70. in 1782; the rcdirul Convvntlon of 171)7 c!ilimiLt£UCiinii. ut 9>2,000. 
(C'urtis's HUt. ot Coo»t., 11., ISS.) 

* J. A. Stevpim, Iti WiuHor'i* lil^t. of Aini'dcit (Hi.. :ts5).iiayH nut ovrrT.iHKI; 
RobtrlK <lli«t.or N. Y.. i., O-'i) tliiiili-i ^,IKH> n libiTui rsiinliite : irc'ullj;;iiiin 
(Uixt. ot New NutliiTland. it., Mil) v[\vs [lulrli Im-iil uuthorilii-H fur full 
lO.OOO; sMemori&lof llulluud Tnukrs (Ducunii'nlH ivIiitiiiK lu Cul. ilini. uf 
K. Y., II., 612) «iy>> over H,(m. 

s OocumenlH retatlDg to Col. IIlHt., li., 6-26, and Kobrrln'n N. Y., 107-9. 
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The Prtipriehiry period of New York history ended with \ 
Jumes the Second's dovvnfiiil '\a lfi89, hut no new spirit c 
f'i'owth marked the flmnge lo ii Royal Colony. A thorough j 
census, the fiwt of luiy magnitude in all the British Colo- ' 
nios, was ordered by tlio Governor, Lord Rellomont, 
Ifi98, and yielded 18,(Hi7 ;' lint the preceding deciide had 
been one of alarms and of war, and the northern part of the 
Provini* had suffered from resulting emigriitions, so thiit , 
Mr. Bancroft's estimate^ of not less than 20,000 at the j 
Revolution of '89 is not seriously at fault. 

Lord Cornlmry took n second census, five years after, 
which yielded an inereuso of nearly 15 per cent.^ Then 
followed Governor Hunter's in 1712, which met with so 
much opposition, from superstitious fear of its brooding 
sickness/ that only partial returns were obtained ; these 
indiciite n total of over 28,000.* More satisfactory results ^ 
were gained in the next attempts, and the censuses for 
1723, 1731, 1737, and 1746, exhibit a regular progression, 
yielding in round numbers, respectively, 40,000, 50,000, 
(iO.OOO and 70.000.'^ These results need probably to be \ 
modified by Governor Clinton's admission in reporting on | 
the returns of yet another census in 1749,' that since the 
officers have no pay for this service, it is [lerfoiined reluc- 
tantly and carelessly. 

Again, in 1756, in answer to the Board of Trade's i 

1 DouumeiiU ri^lMlng lo Col. Blst., iv., 420. 

> I.. (K)8. Bi'wIhuBd (HlHt. (It N. Y.. [I., 4.») puis thr populaUon in ISSO it 
iibtiut is.noo. 

■ ao.OSS, »» given id llo jgU'R N. Y. Centius ror W<&. Iv. ; SO,74S. In Documentt 
relittiiiK to Cui. Illit., v., 3:19. 

* Cf . I Chron., xxi. 

' D<Hiumi<[it> minting to Col. HLn., v., 830; Bough's Ci^nsas for ISKi. t, 
Cbalmen, In UI»t. of tbi> Revolt (II.. 7). oltes ii f(Svoriiia<^ut estimate for ITIS 
of 31,000, n probable liRure; Robpns (N. Y., i., 9Si!) quotes llie aiimc u (or 
ITSO, not 80 appro priul«1y. 

1 «.fl«4 In ITiS (DoPumuHts relallng to Col. HiRt., v.. 708) ; 50,588 in 1781 (do., 
iv.,lt»l; tbcflgures In do., v., 629, urc incorrect) ; 00,437 in 1737 (i;".. vi., 138); 
6l,dSSI in 17*6, without Albaoj' County, " not possible lo Im; uumbcrcd on Bc- 
count of the Enemy" (lio,, vl,, 31>2). 

'7II,41S. See Docuuieula rehkting to Coi- Hist., vt., SOO, 3B0. 
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Queric-i, in the interest of wiir-Icvies, the population was 

tuund to uunilwr 96,790.' Ttien, after a longer interval, 

daring wUicb the rate of increase rose sensibly, especially 

by reason of the conquest of Canada and the extinction of 

border warfare, came Governor Tryon'a cem^us in 1771, 

with a total (excluding the Vermont towns) of lfi3,338.' 

This progvess continued until war cnino 

on. About U)n,l)00 is proliaUly a fair 

estimate for 177a.^ and a State census 

for 17til), after the results of peace vore 

actually in hand, gave 50,000 ii 

not perhaps a complete return, as the 

Federal census four yours later gained 

on this fijrure l)y more than 100,000, or 



III 




42 per cent.* In this unparalleled prosperity the largest 
factor was the development of the new and hitherto scareely 
settled Western section. 

For New Jersey our data are meagre, hut sufficient to 
characterize its growth as slow and feeble, Tlio first 
im|K)rtaut colonization was that begun in IGG.^ by the 
English, who at the time of the Dutch seizure of New York 
in Hi73 numbered probably 3,000,^ and by the expiration 
of twenty-five years was near 10,000.^ Meantime, West 
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Jersey, settled in 1674, was much less sturdy, its firsti 
(luarter of a century bringiug it perhaps to 4,000.' 

The gi-eat crisis in the history of these sections, din- l 
tract«d hitherto by complicut«d and conflicting ciniins, 
nrrived in 1702, when the Crown iissuined the government 
of perhaps » little over 15,000 inhaltitunts.' By this change ■ 
the conditions of life were nrndo more secure and more 
inviting, yet growth was sluggish. A census was unpopu- 
lar, for the same reasons as in New York, and not until 1726 ! 
was any regular enumeration effected, the result at that 1 
date being 32,442.^ The quarrelsomeness and general 
turbiiionceof the community, and the luck of appropriations 
for payment to the collectors, limited the number of further 
censuses under Provincial authority to two, in 1737 and 
1745, which amounted, speaking nmghly, to 5(1.000 and 
60,000, from seven to eight per cent, being negraos.* 

After this we have such guesses as the Royal Governors 
coulil make, for the satisfaction of their superiors. In 
1754 and again in 1755, Governor Belcher reported alwut 
80,000 whites and from 1,500 U) l.HOO blacks,* the latter 
item an evident understntemcnt ; and Governor Franklin in 
1774 conjectureil 120,000." implying a stunted growth, to 
bo accounted for in i«irt by the drain of emigration to the 
South and West, since the Peace of Paris. 

A more rapid advance set in after the Revolution, so that 
the General Assembly was justitied in assuming in 1784 

1832 frtMilioUvrs tli IRM (S. J. Aruhivcs, i)., 80G), 

"Unn. Mi'Cleltan. in EuvyolupieiKik Bfllunnlim.OthGi]., xvU.,3S8; IroinUum- 
phrvy»'i Hist. Account of ttie S. V. O. (ITOI). 13. Clwlmers, Id ni»l. of the 
Bcvuk, I.. STO, gives s Willi sucm nf aliout. K,aOO tu 1702, 

«tr. J. Arciilven. v., 1<U. 

>l-.im In 1787 {N. J, Art'blvii, vl,, 241). <ll,»88, lni.-liullnic l,tiOe slaves, iu 
1716 (iro..312.3ia), 

'N.J. An^hlvet, vlll., |.l.i,S4, IKO. A Brilhli iiffli'lul o^limate or 1719 wu 
80.niu whites (Pitkin's Stmkt. Vlvw,i!>le<l.. ia|; Biincroft computiM (il..8SU, 
391} for 17S4 nbout 78.001) whitcx and A.aoo blocks; Daugliuii (Summary, 11., 
280) sKyHla nnfinbout 60,000; Burunby's Traveh (■J>lu>l.,6S| sHy 70.000 in' IT60. 

« N, .1 Archlvpi. K., US. II<- HupixMea m Inereuu of over ^,00U wince 17fH. 
Tbe estimate o( Compress In 17T1 was 1I»,OOU (John Adiims's Works, vll.. 803). 
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a popalation of about 150,000,' which the lirst United 
Statea census carried up to 184,139. 

In Pennsylvania and Delaware, bo far as '*'''^; 

appears, the census of 1790 was the first 
thorough enumeration attempted, and nc- 
cordingly we 
are much in the 
dark for all the 
colonial period ; |||il5^S^|§|C 
a special cmharrasHment arises, moreover, in discussing such 
data as we have, from the uncei-tainty whether in any given 
case, Delaware, a quasi-independent adjunct of the Province, 
is included. 

In 1681, before the arrival of Penn's settlers, the terri- 
tory contained about 500 whites,' mainly Swedes on the 
banks of the Delaware ; but by 1685 the number had risen 
to 7,200.^ The popular impression is correct, that coloniza- 
tion hero was throughout more rapid than in any other of 
the original governments; and Mr. Bancroft, in bis review 
of America at the Revolution of 1689, sees reason to con- 
clude that Pennsylvania and Delaware numbered ali-eady 
perhaps 12.000.* 

The contemporary estimates, however, are of little help. 
Co!. Heathcote, of the New York government, informed 
the Propagation Society in 1700, that there were in Penn- 
sylvania at least 20,000 souls.* Clialraors cites* a Govern- 
ment estimate for 1715 of 45,800; but the value of such 
evidence is diminished by the frank admission of the Boiird 
of Trade's careful Report, six years later,' that the accounts 

1 138,034 whitfis, and lOJWl bliiukx. 

I F. D. aione. in Winsor'ti HUt. of Amcrivu, III., 480. 

'do., in. 

* I.. 608. 

« Humph re Jit's Hist. Account of S. I'. G., 42. Brj'imt wid (lay'ii P<>|iular 

Hhutrj (ill,, 170) s«)-a ovtT 20,000. tiriilia 'i! llislory (2il eJ.,l.,.i51) cBtlniBtes 

35,000. 

«HlBt. oItheB«?olt,il., T. 

1 DocumenU relatlDf to Col. Ulnl. d( N. Y., v., 604. 
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siiltinitlGci to them differ wildly, ranging from 65,000 to i 
hiilf that figure. 

GK)vornor Gordon in 1730' gave his estimate of the poji- 
uliition as 4!), 000, and this is supported apparently by the 
number of taxables,^ though I suspect th:tt ihese did not 
represent the same per cent, of the whole as in the northern 
colonies. Reasoning likewise from the list of tJixiible per- 
sons in 1750,^ we get for that date u probable total of 
150,000, and in 1760, 220,000.' This rapid increase had | 
placed Pennsylvania before ihe middle of the century next i 
in numbers to Virginiu and Massachusetts, but now ensued. 4 
a slight moderation of her headlong advance. Dr. Frank- 
lin, in his famous examination before the House of Com- 
mons in 1766,'supi)o3ed that there might be about 1(50,000 ] 
whites in Pennsylvania alone; but he did not profess to I 
speak with accuracy, and was under a bias which led him, | 
perhaps unconsciously, into cautions understatement. More I 
credible is the historian Proud's inference in 1770* from the'j 
number of taxables, that there were 250,000 people in 1 
Pennsylvania, and from 20,000 to 30,000 in Delaware. 



I BrItiKh MuBeum, A.dd. US. .SD.STS. 

* Proud's Hist. o( Pa, (il.. 273) asys not over lO.OOU In 1731 in Pennsjlvnalt | 
mlone; but I ahould entltnati: the papulolion of PeimnylvanU ind Delawiira M 
Rboiit eS.aOO. For 1740, Provost C. J. Stillf (Pa. Hngsxlne ot Uiitt., x., 394) 1 
snyn about 100,0(10. 

'About ilffsa In PeDDnylvBiitftalone In I7G1 (Proud'B HLBt.,ll.,S7a); not uvur 
aS.OOO 111 IT^i (Hist. Bevlew of Qovemment ot Pu., 19fl). Pren. Eir* Stllcn 
(H». Itlnerarr. 1708) quotes Dr. FraDklln us leltln^ him Uml be ouppoaed IflO,- 
OOn In IVinnsylvanlu In 1753; but Fraufelin'a Prefac* to Galloway's Spceeli, In 
t7H4 (Works, cd. Blgclow, [II., 334) computes 20,000 houses in the Province in 
17S2, eauh on wa avur»ge tiontitlnliiK Hve iwrjons. Tlic British Oovarnmeut In 
1741) Ratiniahid 350,000 whites in Pennajlvsnia »nd Delaware (Pitkin's Statlit. 
View.Sded., 13}. 

•3l,W)TUMblHs in PeanxyivanU ulone (Col. Records, x<v., 336). Compurc 
the eitlmnte, by one of the Governor's Council, of 200,000 In ]T.^7 {do., vll.. 
44S}. Bitncrart'i figures (II., 380,301} fur 1754, 306jwa. seem too lurgc; us also 
tiiose or Gov. HorrlK In 1T55, over 300,000 (Col. Itec., v1., 836), ant) ot Bnrniiby's 
Travels (2d ed., 80) In 1730. 4-500,000. 

»Worlw, ed. Bigelow, 111., 413; In same vol. (334) he «ipiK>"eB not ovlt 
110,000 In 1764. 

• Hist, of Pa., it,, 37fi, 376. Of, Cul. Hecnrds, xlv,, BSD. 
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This enormous growth kept up with scarcely any relaxa- 
tion until the wiir. Governor Penn reporting in January, 
1775, over 300,000' for Pennsylvanin alone, while during 
the war the estimate of Congress, which was located favnr- 
ahly for an accurate judgment, stood at the same figure." 
Even more startling was the increase after 
the war ceased,' when for the first time 
Ma^achusetts was outstripped, and the esti- 
mate of the Federal Convention in 1787, 
remurknhly correct in compiirison with most 
of its other guesses, was 397,000.* The 
result in 1790 was second only to Virginia 
(both ahsolutely, and in jien-entnge of growth 
since 1775), being 434,373 for Pennsyl- 
vania proper, and 
59.094 for Delaware. 
It should t>e noted in 
passing that , Iroin 
alMiut the middle "I" 
the century, when Hus- 
ton was left behind, I _ _ _ 
Philadelphia was by fur the most populous 
Colonies. 

Maryland presents throughout a uniform and gradual 
development) resembling strikingly that of Connecticut. 
She began with Leonard Calvert's cargo of 300 colonists in 
1634, and enjoyed such accessions that in 1660 she was 
reported in England as " peopled with 8,000 souls,"^ while 




in the 



1 aoo.UOO whiten uid S.OOO blacks (Pa. Arcblvea, Iv.,en7). SchurPH Hist, ot 
Mxrylanil t&jn (II., SOD) 341,000 \a ITTD, exclodtnE sliivtM. 

» Pn. Arclilve*. vill.. 473 (tor 17801 ; llie <»tiroste for Dolswarc wu 37,000, 
The taxKbles for ITTB were 46,iis:t (Brbml's New Travclv.a^OJ. BryHDtand 
aay'« Fupulu- Hill, of [T. S. »tj» (Iv., »I,) 350,000 lu 178-2 in ruuusylviuiia. 

* «!,»Sa UxBl>leB in ni<« (BHhwI, 3-26). 

* 300.000 In Penniflvnnia, and 37.000 In Delaware (Curlis's llisl. of the Coif 
alltutlon. M., ISH). 

' Thomu Fuller"* uolicc of Sir Qoorge Cnlvurt, In hU Wortlilei (written 

isuo. teat), Hi., 413. 
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lu 1665' rtimor had <)ouble<l eveo this allotment. Iii 1667 
we have a Maryland clergyman's letter, written however ■ 
with a purpose which would be helped by a generous esti- 
mate, which claima at leaat 20,000 souls* for the province. 

These figures are all conjectural; but u aeiies of mora 
authority begins in 1701, with the Governor's report of 
32,000 in round numbers for that year,^ Computations 
oonformiiblo with this for other years follow, * with the Hrst 
detailed census in 1712, showing just over 46,000,° of ^ 
whom the negroes were less than one-fifth. 

According to the Board of Trade's Report in 1721, 
already quoted in several cases, the population of Mary- 
land, two years liefore. was 55,000 whites and 25,000 
blacks;* init some error lies in these figures, which htiB 
caused other exaggerations. Especially to Iw questioned is 
the implication that the blacks wore nearly one-third of tho i 
whole. The truth may have been that the whites num- 
liered 50,000, and the blacks 10.000 or 12,000. 

For the next thirty years we have no full evidence,' but I 
the result is shown in Governor Ogle's report for 1748* offl 

1 OldmlKitn'it Brtl. Empire in AmGrlcn, t.. 191. BuDi-rofl (j., t7«) iwto|)t 
FulJcr's eitimnle lu [nore probnble. it i» uot Itkely thai there were 11,000 In] 
I«a. UKllby'R America (IRB) In 1G7I etitliiiatea 15,000 to iO,D0O whlM. 

*ltoT. J. ¥eo. Id Auilcraon's Hist, of tbe CoIodUI Chun^, 2(1 ed., ll.,39fi.f 
IllUrctli'8 Hint. (I., 5117) atLy* pi^rbHps 1B,0D0 In 1876. 

■ 8!,SJte. according to BrltUhHuncum. Add. M3. 30,873. McMahon (Bl<t. otl 
Hd., i.. ST3) and Bancrort (i.. 604) eatlnate 36,000 in leSD; J. Esteu Cooka I 
(Vs., fl08) Mfs 3S,000 In 1700; Uumphre>-s (Klsl. Acwunt of 3. 1*. O.. 1701) 
Bit]» ovnr 36,000. 

• For 1704, 3ft,013, and tor 1710. 43.741 (DocumeDts relaCin;; to Col. Hl*l. 
"H. T.. v., W»). OtdmiKitn'M Brit. Emplro In Ainerki, 170S (I.. SMI, nayn < 
30,001), nDd Svbarr* Ui«t. of Md. (1., »70) a»y» ovvr 40,000 for same year. BaU' ' 
oruft (l>» 33} toitunrt OldraUon. 

'4«,073, of whom SJiao wen- opgroeii (Scharf a Blat.. I.. 377). A Gnvcm- 
ment cttlmate in 1715 gWer 611,200 (ChaltmTH'B Hlit of Ihe Bcvolt. II., T). 

* Oocumi^uta nttallng to Col. IlUl. at N. Y., v., 603. 

' There \a a Qorernroent callninli! ot M.OOO lu 1732. The taxable! ((. e.. nil 
fr sixteen, and all female ne^^raeB) wore 31,470 fu 1T83 (MoMalion'a 



HEst., 



, 813). 



■Rcbaa-TsHist., i.,437.orMeHHlion, I., 813: about M.OOO whi«?a and 86,000 
blacka. An HuKlliilt oISciIbI P8llniiit« in 1740 wai 86,000 whIEwi (Pltklo's StatlaL 
View, 2d ed., 12). Wiiiaor'a Hl«. of America (v., IBI) given VKJXO u tbe 
l«Ul for 1740. 
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13U,UO0 inhabitants. A cenatia in 1755, for the inforniit- 
tjon of the Board of Trade, yielded about 154,000,— the 
negroes and pulattoes Iwing about thirty per cent, of the 
whole i' and another return of the Governor and Council in 
1 7fil reported 104,000," of whom some .'JO.OOO were blucks. 
As the understood object of these returns was for use in 
laying military requisitions, it is likely tbnt evjisions were 
frequent. 

The intervening period, until the Revolu- 
tion, is not known in detail, but the rate of 
growth seems to have been slightly liolow 
that of other Colonies in that era of general 
expansion. At the outbreak of the war the 




numbers were probably near 250,000.* and at its close four 
thout^and more.* Ftoui this time to the census of 1790, 
with its total of 320,000,* the increase was a moderate one, 
though owing to limitations of territory the resulting den- 
sity of population was une(|ualled outside of New England ; 
and this helps to account for the decided stand of Maryland 



■ W.Styn whitfs, 12Jltl negrops, S.SQ2 tniiluttocs (Geatleman'B Mw^Eliie, 
Kxxiv., lea). Another ncconnt (McHahon, i., HIS. and Sc barf, «., 14} gives 
107.903 wlilteHand 46,323 blarke, Bancroft Bityit (ll,,8S9,3l>l) 101,000 wliik's uiid 
i4,000 hlncks lu 1754. 

*tl43D:i wbitea, 49^75 tilKcks (McMuhoD. [., 313). Ii<-r. EtlisD Alkll (Am. 
Qunrl'Tly Cburuli Bitvlaw, xrilt., 30) xuppOMfa over 300,000 in ITW. Burtmby 
coujiuiiiri'd in ITfiB (TniveU. JU eil.. 67) »lH>ut 90,000 wblMs nnd 33.00(1 aliivr». 

' IjhI^'i' (Stiort. lli«t. of Engl. Colonies) adopts tbii Sguro. J. B\ t>. Smylh 
wiM toll! (Tour In U. S.. 11., 1ST) tbnt the nurahcn wcro UTo.OOO. W. T. Brunc- 
Iry eHDiimiL's Uium (Enuyclopvillii Brltiuinl», Otb cil.. icv.,003) ntSOU.DOO In 
1T7A. A Conj^renfonal estimate in 1774 was 320,000 (J. Ailitms's Works, vli., 302). 

• Eucycl. Britsnnldi, 9Lb eil., xv„ fiOS. 

»)I6,7S3^ of whfch 103.0») were sIsvm. TUc Federal Convention In 1787 
tratlmatnl 330,000, of which S0,000 were slaves. 
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in refusing to adopt the Articles of Confederation until the 
rights of the general governmcDt to the undeveloped West 
were secured. 

Vir^niii, the leader of the Colonies in time, and soon in 
numbers also, liejfan na feebly as any. After ten years of 
existence (in 1616) her roll of inhabitants was only 351,' 
Imt immigration had swelled this list to 2,400^ l)efore the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, In the midst of this 
prosperity came the Indian massacre of 1(522, which deci- 
mated the colony at once, ^ and caused such alarm and flight 
as reduced it a few mouths later at least one-half.* These 
misfortunes expedited a change of administnition, so that 
Virginia l>ecAme a Royal Colony in 1624, and the first 
account of stock taken, early in 1628, showed nearly 3,000 
jwraons.* It took seven years for these to increase to 
5.000,^ and five years more to bring theni up to 7,500.' 
Then came a speedier growth, so that the last (iguro was 
doubled in eight years,* and this doubled again hi eleven 
more, or by lfi59,® Meantime, one consequence of tho 
Revolution in England had been an increased imuiigratiou 



>C, CnmpbHrs HIat. of Vii., IIT. utid K. A. Brock, in Wln^oHa Ul^t. ot 
Anu?r.,lil., Ul. C(. Jeffersou'8 Notes [Worha, vlil.,.f20). 

' Caliindsr of SUto -PiipBrs. Colonial Scries, 157*— 1600, 22. 

■350-370 TicUin<i, out of a populution CBtinmted from 2,200 to over4,000. Par- 
chu'B Pilgrim* (Iv., 1792) so; o 1,800 BurvLved. Bancroft (I- 13S) Biyii the Iniml- 
gnuils hail exceeded 4,000. 

• Bancroft (i., I3tl) »»y» onlj 2,500 romitlned one juar after tlic masHacra. A 
list in the Calendiir ot Sloto Po|)crn, Colonial Series. IB74— IOO0,S7(ef. 43), 
seeiuii to iliow only l,2Tfi in tlie winter iif 1023-1, nnd 370 killed in tt>e rnaa<iucre. 

6 Calendar of Srale Papcru, Colonial, Ifi7*-I660, m. Got. Harvey {do., IIT) 
eatimatea tbo inliablUnta In Hh.v, 1B30. at orer 2,0X1. 

• S.llU in Cenaus, early In 1G3A (Calendar of State Pitpera, CdIodIuI, 1674-1060, 
201). 

' 7,647 la lOiO is tlie eatlmute of the editors of the Agpluwall PaperB, In Uiuu, 
Hint. Society's Collections, 4tl] aortes, ix., 78. Uolnes's Antialii |l., 3ia) lup- 
po«e!< about 30,DO0 In 161S. 

> A Forteet Dcacrlption of Vo., 1649 (Mass. Hist. 8oc. Coll., 2d ser., Ix., IDS, 
or Force's Tracts, II.), says about tS.OOO English and 300 ncgrocu. Daucroft'i! 
stalenicnt (I., 143), 20,000 at Christmui. 164S. secmii too large. 

•80,000 (wrongly printed 80,000) in 1699 (Calendar of State Papers, Lnlonlsl, 
1061-KS. 3S0). Tbti name, for IWO, In Cbaluera's PolK. Annals, 12e, and Ban- 
crofi, I., 182. 
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to tho loyal Dominion of Virginia, which thus gained the 
leadership in numbers, before held by Massachusetts, but 
not again to be transferred, until New York claimed it in 
1820. 

In the next eleven years, the epoch of the Restoration, 
with its refluent tide of immigration, the rise was only from 
30,000 to 40,000,* and at the crisis of the Revolution of 
1689 this mother of colonies fell still a little short of 60,000.^ 
Foui'teen years were needed to raise the figure to 70,000,^ 
and another fourteen to make 100,000.* 

Between this date and the Old French War it is clear 
that the rate of growth was much accelerated, though we 
have few details. In 1755 Governor Dinwiddie,^ on con- 
fessedly imperfect data, believed the total to be 230,000 ; 
but within a year he gives us the number of tithables,* 
from which might be inferred a total of almost 300,000, — 
the blacks being not far from 40 per cent, of the whole, 
their usual proportion through the century. 

The growth between the French War and the Revolution 
was so marvelous as to appear incredible. In 1772 the 
tithables^ imply a population of 475,000, — more than one- 
fifth of the sum total in the country. Probably Governor 
Pownall's estimate in 1774,® 300,000 whites, was not 



^QoY. Berkeley in 1671 says abovo 40,000 (Chalmers's Pollt. Annals, 327). 

2 Bancroft (1., 606) estlmatc^s, oO^OOO or more. Tho militia in 1690 were 6,570 
(Documents relating to Col. Hii^t. of N. Y., v., 007). 

<01<lmixon*8 Brit. Empire in Amer., i., 289. 58,000 in 1699 is the estimate of 
an official Report, in Brit. Museum, Add. MS. 30,372. Humphrey m*s Hist. 
Account of S. P. G. computes in 1700-01 above 40,000 [whites?]. The militia 
in 1703 were 10^36 (Documents relating to Col. Hist, of N. Y., v., 607). 

* Chalmers's Hist, of 4he Revolt (ii., 7) gives an estimate of 96,000 for 1716. 
The taxables (i. e., all males over 10, and all black females over 1(() in 1715 
were 31,658 (Grov. Spotswood's Letters, ii., 140). The militia in 1716 were 
15.000 (do., 211). 

6 Dinwiddle Papers, i.. 387. Bancroft (ii., 390, 391) put the w^hites in 1754 at 
168,000, and the blacks at not less than 110,000. 

843,329 whites, and 60,078 blacks (Dinwiddle Papers, ii., 3.").3, 474, 532). 
Neill's English Colonization in America, 07, reports tlie population in 1757 as 
44,214 whites, and 68,292 blacks ; but those are the tithables. 

' 163,000 (Jo^lprson's Notes, in Works, viii., 329). 

8 John Adams's Works, viii., 829. 
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SHscntiftlly wrong, which would imply 
at the boginninftof the Revolution about 
550,000 ill all,^ — Massachusetts, the 
next largest government, having less 
than two-thirds of this number. In 
17K2 an inenmplote census was made, 
the result of which, conjecturally modi- 
Bed, gives 567,000,^ and the census of 
1790 mounts up for Virginia proper, 
with the newly organized district of 
Kentut^ky. to a totjil of over 820,000,' 
in which the blacks still held nearly 
their old ratio of 40 per cent. It is 
noticeable that although elsewhere much 
more in excess of the whites, in ao other 
colony did the colored eloinont increase 
in that century with anything like the 
rapidity shown here. 



liiiiiiiBiiiii I m 

In North Carolina, most backward in many respects of 
the original colonies, there was no eoumerution of the 
inhabitants before 1790. We grope our way, therefore, in 
much uncertainty. 

When a charter was secui-ed hy Clarendon and his asso- 
ciates in 1663, it is supposed that there may have been 300 

'The eitrsvugant i«t.imMP of CoiigiTsH In 1771 win 040.1100 (.1. Adums'j 
Works, vK., 303) ; ,1. V. D. Smyth, lu his Tour lu U. S. (I', ~2),«ugge«U»bout 
500i(NK> as more correct, but xuiiputos thiil of these near two-tlilnlB were bliiQks. 

: JorvraoD'e Notefl, In Works, v<li„ S33, 3S3. 

"Virginia, 747,G10, nud Kimtuckv, 73,077. 
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families^ in the Albemarle region, later known as North 
Carolina. Secretary Miller on his arrival in 1677 reported 
the tithables in this district as 1,400/-^ from which Dr. 
Ebiwks infers^ from 2,500 to 3,000 people ; adding to these 
the colonists at Cape Fear,* Mr. Bancroft* estimates the 
whole as hardly 4,000. Rebellion, anarchy, and the 
removal of the Cape Fear settlors, reduced the tithables by 
1694 to 787,« implying a total of under 2,000. 

The next highest point must have been on the eve of the 
Indian outbreak in 1711,'' and after the setback which this 
caused, we get a glimpse of the new rate of progress in the 
fiwt of not over 2,000 tithables, or at the utmost a popula- 
tion of 10,000 in 1717.^ From this date, and especially 
from the transfer of government to the Crown, the numbers 
multiplied much more nipidly. A comparison of Governor 
Barrington's assertion that in 17»32^ the whites were full 
30,000 and the negroes about 6,000, with the militia roll,^^ 
more than justifies Mr. Bancroft's conjecture^* of 90,000 in 
1754. Ten years later we have about 135,000 as the 
estimate of Governor Dobbs,*'** certainly not an excessive 
one; but details of the later strides towards repletion 
are wanting. In 1774 the estimate of Congress was 
300,000 ;*^ but this, like all the estimates of that session, was 



I Rivers, In Winsor's Hist, of Amer., v., 305. 

< Chalmers's Polit. Annals, 538. 

< Hist, of N. C.y \\,y 409. 
4800 in 1666 (Hawks, ii., 453). 
«i.,425. 

« Rivers, in Winsor's Hist., v., 305. 

'Hawks thinks (Hist., ii., 89) thiTe were then lesH than 7,000; judging from 
the official estimate, in 1715, of 7,500 whites and 3,750 blacks. lIuniphrevH's 
Hij«t. Account of S. P. G. says over 6,000 whites in 1701. 

« Williamson's Hist, of N. C, i., 207, or Hawks, ii., 89. Col. Saunders esti- 
mates 9,000, in Col. Records, ii., xvil. 

^Saunders, Col. Records, ii., xvii. Martin's estimate (Hwt. of N. C !., 302, 
803) of not over 10,000 in 172J), adopted by Hawks (ii., 103), is absurdly low. 

»o 15,400 in 1753 (Rivers, In Winsor's Hist., v., 304). 

II 70,000 whites and 20,000 blacks (ii., :J90, \m). The British j^overnraent esti- 
mated in 1749 45,000 whites (Pitkin's Statist. View, 2tl ed., 12). 

12 Rivers, in Winsor's Hist., v., 305. 
w John Adams's Works, vii., 302. 
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regjirdeil subsequently as too liljeral, and proliubly 2150,000' 
was nearer the tratb. At any rat«. there was surprisinff pro- 
ftress during the decade preceding the Revolution, in which 
time none of the larger colonies increased as rapidly as 
this ; but numbers do not necessanly carry weight, and 
though at the Revolution fourth in population iiuiong :dl tho 
sisterhood, North Carolina was by no means fourth in 
iiuixirtance. 

The years of the war were believed to 
be eminently disaMtroiia to her growth,* and 
the Federal Convention's estimate in 1787 
was 224,000,* — in comparison with its other 
guesses, the most grossly deficient of them 
all, less than two-thirds what it should have 
Iieen, as shown by the census of 1790, 
which amounted to 393,751, besides 35,1)91 
classed as inhabitants of the "Territory 
90 uth-weet of 
the Ohio, hither- 
to in North Caro- 
lina, and after- 
wards the State "^ | | g 
of Tennessee. 

The permanent development of South Carolina dad 
from 1670, and ut the first important epoch, the founding 
of Charleston in 1(380, the district contained from 1,000 to 
1,200 Houls,^ while the impulse contributed by the new 
capital more than doubled^ the number in the next two 
years. Some basis for a Judgment is furnished by a Re- 
port of the notorious Edward Randolph, as agent for the 
Board of Trade, who professed to (ind in I(!99 near 1,600 

W.iiUitlg 




I 



•Cf. J. F. D. Suyth's Tojr iu U. S., U, S3S, 
(CurlU'd Hlat. of tliu ConHtltutfon, il., 168. 
• T. AsU, In CarrDll's Htot. Collectfons, ii., 82. 
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whites of military age, and four times as many negroes.^ 
This is strikingly inconsistent with a report by the Gov- 
ernor and CJouncil in 1708, placing the whites at aboat 
4,000, and the blacks at 5,500." Probably, as the interests 
of the two parties were directly opposed, the agent's repre- 
sentations need to be scaled down, and those of the Colony 
officials to be magnified. 

It is clear that already the negroes with the Indians were 
outnumbering the whites, and henceforth the negroes multi- 
ply with startling celerity. 

The war which broke out in 1715 scattered the Indian 
tribes and checked slightly the process of growth in the 
Province, which then numbered over 16,000;^ but by 1720 
the Grovernor could report 20, 000. '^ 

With the revolt from proprietary rule in 1719 began a 
distinctly more prosperous era, as is clear from Governor 
Glenn's rather generous estimate of 32,000^ population, live 
years later. This occurs in a Description of the Province, 
written in 1749, which supplies also our next data, namely, 
whites nearly 25,000, and negroes at least 39,000,^ — con- 
siderably below the total in North Carolina for the same 
year. 

1 Kivers's Sketch of Hist, of S. C, 443. Hewatt'8 Hist. Account (Carroirs 
Hist. Collections, i., 132) says 5-0,000 whites, about 1 JOO. Humphreys's Hist. 
Account of S. P. G. (25), in 1701, says above 7,000 whites. 

39,580 In all (Rivers's Sketch, 232). Oldmixon'fl Brit. Empire in America, 
170S, quoted In Carroll's Hist. Coll.. ii., 460, says 12,000. 

* In 1714, 10,000 slaves (Rivers's Sketch, 251) and about 6,300 whites {do.,, Sup- 
plement, 92). A British estimate for 1715 was 6,250 whites and 10,500 blacks 
(Chalmers's Hist, of the Revolt, ii., 7). 

^ In Rivers's Sketch, Supplement, 19, 20, 92, 101, are two sets of returns for 
the whites in 1720,~one 6,400, and one about 9,000; the slaves are 11.828. 

5 Whites, about 14,000 (Carroll's Hist. Coll., ii., 261). Bryant and Gay's 
Popular Hist, (iii., 107) cHtimates 6-7,000 whites and about 22,000 HJavcs in 1730. 
Parry's Description, in 1731 (Carroll's Hint. Coll., ii., 129), says over 40,000 
negroes. Von Reek's Journal, 1734 (Force's Tracts, i v., 9), computes 30,000 
negroes and four negroes to one white. These slave estimates all seem too high. 

"Carroll's Hist. Coll., ii., 21S; the whites are estiuiated from the militia 
(about 5,000), and the negroes are those reported for taxation, probably not a 
full return. The British (lovornnient estimated, the same y<?ar, 30,000 whites 
(Pitkin's .Statist. View. 2d ed., 12). In 1741, the Impartial Enquiry concerning 
Georgia (Ga. Hist. Soc. Collections, i., 107) says not over 5,000 whites and at 
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The next complete figures are those of Dr. 
George Milligim, in 1763, from 30,000 to 
40,000 whites and al)oiit 70,000 slaves.' Ten 
yeura later the militia were ahout 13,000 (im- 
plying five times sis many whites) and the 
negroes h It o u t 
110,000," which 

iicilfes the high- 

est point reached iil|S||§illl 
before the Revolution, stilF under 200,000. One result of 
the war whs that, whereiis for generations previous the 
blacks had outnumbered the whites so largely, the whole- 
sale exodus of negroe-s under the auspices of the British 
reversed this proportion of the races in the census of 1790, 
which gave 140,178 whites and 108,895 blacks. North 
Carolina and Virginia had suffered in the same muoner, 
though scarcely to the same degree. 

Georgia, last in geographical order, had also the hriefea 
history, and the most sparsely settled territory. Twenty ' 
yeai-s under the Trustees who projected it, failed to bring 
the permaneut population up to 5,000 ;^ but with the lapse 
to the Crown in 1752 began a healthier growth. The new 
administration fostered slavery, and Governor Wright found 
in 1760 less than fi,000 whites and perhaps half as many 
blacks ;* in 176li he reported near 10,000 whites and 8,000 
blacks;* and in 1773 over 18,000 whites and 1 5 ,000 blacks." 

At this rate of increase the total in 177() was probably 

leiul M,UOO blnckH. Bancmtt «i., 3»0, 39L) a&ys iu I'M «0,000 whiles and tul! 
w many Degrova. 

1 Description ot 3. C. in Cnrroll'* Hist. Coll., li., «8, *70. There was OJWO 
mlliUn (wliitcs) lu tTS4< (Qnv. Lyttleton, in Wfiunr's Hist, of Amcr., v.,X3i»), 
and d,30U in UBS (Gov. L;u1«t«u, iu Pivh. Ezra Slllua' M8S.). Hewitt eiitl. 
tari.Ua In IT<H netir 40,1)00 wlillvs and SO-eo,000 nrgroes (Carrull's Hist. Coll., 
i.,sos}. 

' Wetls'a S. C. Uutciater for ITTl, iiioted In WInaor'H Hist., v., 83S. 

4Wlilte9about!i,T00MidbUukinboull.7U0,lnlTSa(JonGs'aBlst.o(aa.,t.,W0). 

•do., Ii.,7a. 
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from 45,000 to 50,000/ or double the number of seven 

82^. years before. In the times of inva- 
sion Georgia like her neighbors suf- 
fered a diminution of her negroes,^ 
and the war reduced her grand total 
below the fiofures of 1776; but she rallied bv 1790 to the 
much higher sum of 82,548, of which the whites made near 
two-thirds. In one respect, however, she was singularly 
misrepresented, being overestimated in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 at nearly half as much again as her real 
nmount of population, while the rest of the colonies were 
underestimated considerably, — the total of the Convention's 
figures falling short of the reality by more than half a million. 
A summary of these results gives us a reasonably approxi- 
mate view of the growth of population in the whole country 
for the period before 1790. 

In the first third of a century, or by 1640, when Parlia- 
ment gained the ascendency in England, British America 
contained a little over 25,000 whites, — 60 per cent, of them 
in New England, and the most of the remainder in Virginia. 
At the Restoration of monarchy in 1660, the total was 
al>out 80,000, the greatest gain being in the most loyal 
divisions, Virginia and Maryland, which now comprehended 
one-half the whole. At the next epoch, the Protestant 
Revolution of 1689, Mr. Bancroft concludes^ that our num- 
bers were not much beyond 200,000, and the figures I have 
presented give about 206,000 ; in this increase one large 
factor was due to the Middle Colonies, which now for the 
first time assumed importance, numbering already nearly 
half as many as New England. 

A round half-million appears to have been reached about 
1721, with the Middle Colonies showing again the largest 
perccntiige of growth, and New England the least. A 
million followed in twenty-two years more, or 1743, this 

1 Bancroft estimates (iv., isi) in 1775 about 17,000 whites and 15,000 blacks. 
•^ Jone»N Hist, (if., 522) queries whether in 1782 slie had over 35,000 inhabitants. 
»i.,608. 
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fijiuie being doubled in turn twenty-four 
yeai-d later, or in I7li7, — tlie latter n^dti- 
pliciition being delayed a little, doubt- 
less by the effect of intervening wars. 

In the Congress of 1774 the colonifits 
ventured for the tirst time on & < 
at theit- own strength, their estimate 
being a, little over three millions;' but 
the true number cannot have Ireen much 
more than two millions and a half, and 
this in turn was the double of the tigi 
reached al>out twenty-three years lieiore, 
which period is the usual time of doubling 
shown by our later censuses down to the 
date of the Civil War. 

These results differ slightly from those 
approved by Mr. Bancroft in his last 
edition, who exceeds luy estimates from 



% I r 

175U to 1770^ liy amounts varying from 50,000 to 100,000, 
or from 4 to 5 per cent, of the totals. 

VVith the limited time at my disposal, I refrain from ' 
entering on the many interesting deductions to which those 
statistics open the way. 

I Joliii Adams's Works, vli., 30a. 

^ Bnnuron (11., 390) iiuotes Clialiiion's eBtlmntcs ot 184,800 In 1714, hetlfm in 
im, 1,4S3,G31 ill 1754; t sbould usamu iit iliuw .late), 100,000, U00,000. nod 
1,300,000. respcollvtjiy. For bimself he gives 1,300,000 In 1760, 1.425,001) in 17,>*, 
l.«>5,000 lu 1700, 3312,000 in 1770. and SJMO.OOO Id 178<I; lor IhU liul AtUs, E. Jt. 
Klliott, ill Wullier's SCutUtlc:al Alios of U. 3. (1KT4), compultis Uip IoIhI tw In 
round numlier* 3,070,000. My own figures are, tor 1780, J.MT.OOO; for 1700. 
I,fli0,000; for I77U, a.SOo.OOO; tor 1775. 3.SM0,OOO; nud for 17S0, S,WO,OOU. The 
publislied Ogun-'it ot the census of 1700 (S,»2»,:il4) do not inctude Vermont or 
Uiu Territory nortiiwest ot tlie Olilo, wliicli would bring the loUl ul>ove 4,000,000. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society 
herewith submits his semi-annual report of receipts and 
disbursements for the six months ending October 1, 1887. 

Under the direction of the Finance Committee the Treas- 
urer has carried to each fund, from the income of the 
investments, two and one-half per cent, on the amount of 
each fund as it stood April 1, 1887. 

A detailed statement of the investments is given as a 
|wrt of this report, showing the par and market value of 
the various stocks and bonds. 

The total of the investments and cash on hand October 1, 
1887, was $103,906.17, divided among the several funds 
as follows : 

The Libraii8n*8 and (xeneral Fund, 939,968.(;6 

The Collection and Research Fund, 18,001.43 

The Bookbinding Fund, 6,551.24 

The Pnblishing Fund, 20,131.05 

Tlie iMUic Davis Boole Fund, 1/)C7.43 

The Lincoln Legacy Fund, 2,532.26 

The Benj. F. Thomas Local History Fund, 1 ,103.43 

The Salisbury Building Fund, 5,008.78 

The Alden Fund, 1,114.65 

The Tenncy Fund, 5,000.00 

The HavenFund, 1,192.85 

The George Chandler Fund, 508.60 

Premium Account, 676.06 

Income Account, 402.03 

$103,0(HJ.17 

The income of the Tenney Fund for the past six months 
and the gift from Rev. R. C. Waterston of one hundred 
dolhirs, have been transferred to tlie Librarian's and General 
Fund. 

The cash on hand, included in the following statement, 
is $2,626.32. 
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The detailed statement' of the receipts and disburBements 

for the past six months, ending Oct. 1, 1S87, is as follows : 

i>S. 

18B7. April 1. Balance Of caab aa per last report t 481.3S 

" Oct.1. Received for iutcreat todute 2,705.30 

" " Received for lif,. asfes-imsiita 100.00 

" " Received for aaoual omai-BiitnenU 100.00 

" " Received from sale of publications 61. TB 

" " Received (rotn mh at bookn and pamphlets 283.44 

" " Gift from R. C. WalersWn 100.00 

■' " W. ft K. R. R. Bonds paid S.OOO.OO 

■' " Mortgage If ot« paid 2,2S0.00 



(11.171 



By aalariea toOct. 1, I8ST 91,0^9.88 

B; expense of repairs 21.6S 

For|ml)li-.liiii^'"lTi>™<.>aiii)!s" 338.68 

BoiKln purdiascil S,000.00 

Prcinluin on bond* 64,16 

Books pun.liB!tpU S40.T2 

Incidental exp«naea, Including Coa) 336.38 



Balance In cash Oct. 1, 1887 2,628.32 

$11,171.83 
Condition of the sbvbeai. Funds. 
The Librarian's and Oeneral Fund, 

Balance of fund, April 1,1887 $89,936.89 

Income to Oct. 1,1887 1.001.43 

Lite asKeasmcnta 100.00 

Traustcrred from Tennev Fund 125.00 

From R. C. Waternton 100,00 

141.283.13 

Piiiil forBalaries $859.99 

Paid for Coal 366.26 

Incldenlat expentes 103.22 

$1,319.40 

1887, Oct. 1. Amount of Fund $39,963.66 

The Collaelion and Jierearoh Fund. 

Balance April 1. 1887 $n.S8B,fl7 

For Rooksaold 331.19 

Income to Oct, J, 1887 447.13 

Kxpendlture from the Fund for salaries and incidcntala. . . 561.96 

1887,Oct.l. Amountof Fund $18,001.43 



} 
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Tkt Bookbinding Fund. 

Bilince April 1. 188T tfi^l-SA 

Income lo Oct. I, Utt)T 166 (» 

t8,7n.fl0 

PaI<lt(.AMl»Unt-I.Ibr«riaD, 1(16.66 

IBS'. Oct. 1. AmoantotFund 96.W1.24 

Tht Publishing Fund. 

B»l»nce April 1. ISS7 »19,9(».e2 

iDcome to Oct. 1. 188T, 407.64 

PobUctlioiu sold 61.7S 

930,464.61 
Pail] for printloK Proceedings, 832.66 

B»l»noe Oct. 1, 1687, »20.I31.9B 

The Uaac Dads Book Fund. 

Baiuce ApHI 1, 18ST tlji32.»3 

iDcometoOd. l.ltffiT, 88.as 

81,G70.6fl 

Paid (or book 3.16 

Balance Oct. 1, 1B87 flJSffJ.iZ 

The Lincoln Legaev Fund. 

Balaocc April 1, lf«7. »S,470.90 

Income to Oct. 1,1887 61.76 

Balance Oct. 1,1887, 92,532.36 

J^e Benj. F. Thomas Local Uittory Fund. 

Balance April 1, 1H87 9I.139.79 

Income to Oct. 1, 1887 28.49 

91,168.18 

Paid for books 64.Wi 

Balance Oct. 1, 1S87, 91,103.48 

The SaUfbury Building Fund. 

Balance April 1, 1W47 94,966.37 

Income to Oct. 1, 1887, 1»4.10 

9B.<KN).43 

Paid for repaln, 2I.(» 

Biilanco Oct. 1, 18NT ?5,ota.:s 

Th'! Al'len FuaU. 

Balance April 1. 1S87, 91,087.46 

jDoome to Oct. 1, 18^47 2T.lit 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887 9I,114.AJ 



( 
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The Tenney Fund. 

Balance April 1, 1887, $5,000.00 

Income to Oct. 1, 1887, 125.00 

$5,125.00 
Transferred to Librarian's and General Fund 125.00 

Balance Oct.1,1887, ' $5,000.00 

The Haven Fund, 

Balance April 1, 1887, $1,165.95 

Income to Oct. 1, 1887, 29.15 

$1,195.10 
Paid for books, 2.25 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887, $1,192.85 

The George Chandler Fund. 

Balance April 1, 1887, $514.42 

Income to Oct. 1, 1887, 12.88 

$527.80 
Paid for books, 18.70 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887,. .« .'. $508.60 

Total of the twelve funds, $102,736.28 

Uuliitfcc to the credit of Premium Account, 676.96 

Balance to the credit of Income Account, 492.03 

Oct. 1, 1887, total, $103,906.17 

Statement of the iNVESTifENTS. 

So.ot Stocks. Par Market 

shares. Value. Value. 

Central National Bank, Worcester, $ 600.00 $ 855.00 

22 City National Bank, Worcester, 2,200.00 2,970.00 

10 Cilizens National Bank, Worcester, 1 ,000.00 1,340.00 

4 Boston National Bank, 400.00 478.00 

6 Fitchburg National Bank, 600.00 900.00 

2 Massachusetts National Bank, Boston, 500.00 530.00 

32 Natiouul Bank of Commerce, Boston, 3,200.00 3,956.00 

6 National Bank of North America, Boston, 600.00 636.00 

5 North National Bank, Boston, 500.00 675.00 

24 ( juinsigamond National Bank, Worcester, 2,400.00 2.80S.OO 

46 Shawmut National Bank, Boston, 4,600.00 5,830.00 

33 WebHtur National Bank, Boston, 3,300.00 3,432.00 

31 Worcester National Bank, 3,100.00 4,247.00 

Total of Bank Stock, $23,000.00 $28,657.00 
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80 Northern (N. H.) B. R. Co., 13,000.00 $4,200.00 

6 Worcester Gas Light Co., fiOO.OO 860.00 

BOIYDS. 

Boston A Albany B. B. Bondn, Ts., $7,000.00 $7,735.00 

Central Pacific B. B. Bonds, 6,000.00 6,900.00 

Eastern R.B. Bonds, 1,000.00 1,280.00 

Kansas City, Fort Scott A Gulf B. R., 4,300.00 4,945.00 

Chicago, Santa F6 & California B. B., 3,000.00 3,120.00 

City of Chicago Bond, 1,000.00 1,030.00 

Quincy Water Co. Bonds, 6,000.00 6,000.00 

Notes secured by mortgage of real estate, 42,150.00 42,150.00 

Note secured by B. B. Bond, 1,000.00 1,000.00 

Deposited in Worcester savings banks, 3,329.85 ' 3,329.85 

Cash, 2,626.32 2,620.32 

$103,906.17 $113,823.17 

WORCKSTKR, Mass., October 15, 1887. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

NATH'L PAINE. 

Treasurer. 

The undersigned. Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, hereby 
certify that we have examined the report of the Treasurer, made up to Oct. 1, 
1887, and find the same to be correct and properly vouclu^d ; that the securities 
held by him are as stated, and that the balance of canh, stated to be on hand, is 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

CHARLES A. CHASE. 
WILLIAM A. SMITH. 
WORCISTFR, Oct. 18, 1887. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 



The recent CenteDDiiil Celebration of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States reminds us that on the 
24th instant it will be three-quarters of a century since 
the incorporation of our Society. This in turn suggests 
the inquiry what our founders proposed to do; what 
excuse they offered for putting a new society into the 
field. The moat exact answer to this we sliall find ia 
the petition of Isaiah Thomas, Nathaniel Paine, William 
Paine, Levi Lincoln, Aaron Bancroft and Edward Bangs 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, the opening portion 
of which is as follows: "To the Honorable Seriate and 
House of liepresentatives of the Commonitealtk of Mas- 
sachunelts in General Court assembled. The subscribers, 
influenced by a desire to contribute to the advancement of 
the arts and sciences, and to aid by their individual and 
united eflbrts in collecting and preserving such materials 
as may be useful in marking their progress not only in the 
United States but in other parts of the Globe : and wishing 
also to assist the researches of the future historians of our 
country, respectfully represent to the Legislature, that in 
their opinion the estjtblishnient of an antiquarian society 
within this Commonwealth would conduce essentially to the 
attainment of these objects." The act of incorporation bears 
the following endorsement : "In the House of Representa- 
tives, Oct. 23, 1812, passed to lie enacted, Timothy Bigelow, 
Speaker. In the Senate, passed to be enacted, Oct. 24, 1812, 
Samuel Dana, President. Approved, Caleb Strong. Alden 
Bradford, Secretary of the Commonwealth." While "The 
notification and warning to the members incorporated" to 
attend the first meeting was headed, "American Society of 
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Antiijuarioa," doubtless having then in mind tbe Society of 
Antiquaries of London, there immediately follows: 
"Whereas, liy an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
passed Oct. 24, 1H12, Isaiah Thomas and others were 
formed into and constituted a society and Body Politick 
and corpontte liy the name of the American Antiquarian 
Society" etc. What has been done or what left undone 
during these seventy-live ye-ars we need not stop to consider. 
But we, their successors, shall do well if with our greater 
opportunities we equal the founders in their wisdom and 
zeal. 

A curious side-light is thrown upon the society's early 
and limited library work as well ns upon its old-time care 
and hospitality by the following vote of the 8ul>-couDeil — 
a body composed of those officers living in Worcester, who 
appear to have held their first meeting February 15, 1815 — 
at 11 meeting held July 17, 1823; namely; "That the 
library of the society be oi>onod to none but literary charac- 
ters, that the key he kept at the house of the President, 
and that ho he authorized to wdl on the members of the 
council and the secretaries in town, to wait on gentlemen 
who may wish to visit the library, whenever he may think 
it proj>er." Dr. Thomas's gifts lioth of books and money 
fur the foundbig of this library prove that he believed with 
Addison, that " Books are the legacies that genius leflves to 
mankind, to be delivered down from generation to genera- 
tion, an pi'esents to the posterity of those who are yet un- 
born." For these gifts we shall ever remain under deep ob- 
ligation. We also recall his " History of the Art of Print- 
ing," which has enabled us to till this storehouse with so much 
historical information, and his invali::>ble services as patriot 
printer during the War of the Kevolution. But even hia 
boyhood should not be forgotten. In our copy of "The 
New Book of Knowledge," a duodecimo of one hundred and 
8oventy-two pager* and twenty-nine illustrations, printed 
and sold by Z. Fowie, at his printing-office in Back Street, 
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□ear the Mill Bridge, Boston, m 1764, Mr. Thomas has 
written na follows: "Printed and cuta engntved wholly 
by I. Thomas, thou 13 years of age, for Z. Fowle, when 
I, T. was his apprentice. Bad as the cuts are execuled, 
there was not at that time iin artist in Bostoa who could 
hiive done them raticU better. Some time l>efore and soon 
(iller there were better engravers in Boston." Neither 
would we forget his fearless loyalty to the patriot cause, 
not only during the War of the Revolution, but in the try- 
ing times of his young nm,nhood, which preceded it. When 
in Halifax, a few years sinec, I looked in vain for evidence 
of the rebellious acts of the lad of aoventeeu, while printing 
and virtually editing the Hitlifax Gazette, for Anthony 
Henry, the Government printur. Within these walls, how- 
ever, there is an abundance of it. On the blank leaf attached 
to our file of the Gazette, Mr. Thomas has written, "Printed 
on stamped paper during the time of the Stamp Act. The 
Halifax Gazette, from October 2d, 17fio, to April Ist, 1 766, 
was printed by Isaiah Thomas, for Anthony Henry." 
The issues of December 5 and 19, have the heavy black 
lines suggestive of monrning, while the latter has in addi- 
tion, a square jet black stamp, about the size of the Govern- 
ment stamp, representing the skull and crossed-bones, sur- 
mounted by the word " America." There are two copies 
of the number for December 26, one bearing the red stamp 
of the Government, the other only the death's-head printed 
the same size and color. One of the last and most dramatic 
acts of the Boston boy printer, was in connection with 
the Gazette of February 13, 1766. After stating inci- 
dentally that "Advertisements are taken in and inserted as 
cheap lis the Stamp Act will allow," be proceeds to show 
his indignation by printing the issue upon stamped paper, 
carefully placed bottom aide up, eo that the crown as well 
as the other insignia and the motto are reversed. Not satis- 
fied with this he prints directly over the stamp, "Scorn 
and contempt of America pitching down to destruction," 
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otc. ; and, just below it, '" D[evi]la clear the way for 
B[ernard]s and stamps." Then he illustrates, in order that 
his meaning may be perfectly clear, by eonveniently plac- 
ing a square black stamp representing his Satanic Majesty 
surrounded by flames, with his familiar fork thrust into 
the government stamp, that emblem of authority which re- 
minded our printer of "taxation without representation." 
Six weeks later, after seven monthii of Nova Scotia life, 
he took ship for Portsmouth, New Hampshire, but not 
until he had been called to account by the authorities for 
boldly stating in the official organ that the people of the 
province were disgusted with the Stump Act, 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Thomas was literally 
the 6rst in many things touching his craft. Ho was the 
tirst to extend his influence by the opening of printing 
offices in various sections of New England, having in each 
case a resident partner. For instance, at Boston the con- 
cern was Thomas and Andrews, at Brookfield Thomas and 
Waldo, at Newburyport Thomas and Mycall, at Wal[x>le, 
N. H. , Thomas and Carlisle, while at Worcester his great work 
was done under his own name. He printed as the tirst 
thing ever printed in Worcester, the Massachusetts Spy of 
May 3, 1775, and in 1776, upon the same press and for the 
first time in Massachusetts, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In 1786 he here issued from his press the first 
music ever printed typographically, and in 1791 the first 
pulpit Bible printed in America. The extent of his pub- 
lishing is indicated by his Worcester editions of the State 
laws of Massachusetts, and other works of three, five or 
ten volumes each. While it may also be true that he 
catered somewhat to the popular taste of the day, it is 
clear that a list of bis Worcester imprints alone would 
astonish ue, both by their number and importance. 

It may be well also to call to grateful remembrance at 
this time an im|X)rt:int step in our history as a Society, 
taken half a century ago, and which is recoi-ded as follows: 
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" At a meeting of the Council of tbe Americnn Antiquarian 
Society, tield at the office of the Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company iu Worceater, Sept. 23, 1837, at 
9 o'clock A. M,. Doct. John Park in the chair • • • 
chose Samuel F. Haven Libnirian and Cabinet Keeper." 
Is it too much to say that the day which secured to this 
Society forty-three years of such faithful and distinguished 
service as Dr. Haven rendered, should atand second only to 
the day of its incorporation ? 

It has been a pleasant incident of recent tibntry life to have 
aided Miss Hewins, somewhat, in the gathering of material 
for ber history of children's books. Our founder was one of 
the first, if not the first, to issue little hooks for children, 
reprints of English and other publications, which he care- 
fully adapted to American home life, and, what is now more 
to onr purpose, thoughtfully preserved for our shelves. To 
these we have added some early juveniles from the Brinley 
Sale, making our present collection a very attractive as well 
tis historically useful one. 

The Card Cataloguing of our books and bound pamphlets 
is nearly completed, and the equally, and perhaps more 
important work upon our great mass of unbound pamphlet 
literature, can — thanks to Mr. Salisbury — soon be entered 
upon. We aie often reminded of the truth of the following 
paragraph in Mr. Winsor's Harvard College Libnuy Report 
of 1878: "There are no considerations except economy 
for treating pamphlets other than as books; and the users 
of a libmry are never thoroughly equipped for investiga- 
tion so long as any distinction is made between them." 

Attention is called to the forth-coming circular letter to 
members lately ordered by the Council. It will include the 
usual call for biographical memoranda, lists of individual 
works, photographs, etc., and it is to he hoped will meet 
with an unusually full and prompt response. Even in cases 
where we already have earlier photographic presentatione 
we shall expect to l>e favored with the later. 
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Since the Inst report there have been presented to the 
Society tive hiinilred and seventeen boobs, seventy-seven 
hundred and aixty-threo piiniphlets, niiiely-one volumes of 
newspapers, fourteen photogrnpha, eight mnpa, three 
manusoripta, one engraving, itnd various articles for the 
Cubinet. We have received by exchange three hundix-d 
and nineteen t)ooks, six hundred and seventeen pamphlota, 
and four volumes of newspapers, and from the bindera 
forty-two volumes, oiaking a total library increase for six 
months to the 15th instant of eight hundred and seventy- 
eight liooks, eighty-three hundred and eighty pamphlets, 
ninety-five volumes of newepapera, seventeen photogniphs 
and the other articles above stated. For these gifts we 
are indebted to two hundred and eight sources, namely, 
to thirty-eight members, ninety-six persons not memliers, 
and sevonty-five societies and institutions. Attention need 
hardly be called to the valuable and unique gift of Mesern. 
Salisbury and Thompson which so fittingly adorns the 
Salisbury Annex, for it is a leading feature of this occasion. 
Mr. Thompson has shown the same industrious and pains- 
taking enthusiasm in completing his great work — aided to 
be sure here by our skilled mechanics — as was shown by 
him in the beginning in the wilds of Yucatan. The fortu- 
nate presence of the young consul and explorer will prevent 
further allusion to him at this time. 

The amateur photographers of the Society who have 
thus far reported progress in their labors in historical and 
arobauilogical lines, are Messrs. Paine of Worcester, 
Thompson of Merida, and Harden of Savannah ; and 
specimens of their good work are laid upon the table for 
your careful inspection. Your librarian's desire that this 
important department should at once take its place as 
a working force was expressed in a previous report. 
There are others of our members who are skilled in this 
8[>ecialty, whom we hope to enlist in our cause. Mr. 
Alfred S. Roe, principal of the Worcester High School, 
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has been thoughtful of our ncQ^a in this direction. His 
latest gift is bis excellent photograph of Redctnpton Rock 
in Princeron, Mass. — the property of our President — which 
bears the following inscription : "Upon this rock May 2, 
1*576, was made the agreement for the ransom of Mrs. 
Miiry Rowlandson of Lancaster, between the Indians and 
John Hoar of Concord. King Philip was present, hut 
refused his consent," By persistent and long-continued 
effort Mr. Roe has nearly completed our set of the Mutlio- 
dist Quarterly Review. Thanks are due to Dr. Samuel A. 
Green for an important addition to our school iiook litera- 
ture ; and to Hon. William W. Rice for a very large gift of 
government puhlications. Dr. Justin Winsor hjis sent his re- 
cent publications, and Hon. Isaac Smuckcr, and Dr. William 
P. Poole western periodicals, containing contributions from 
them. Dr. John Beddoe presents with his acceptance of 
membership in the Society his well-known "Races of Great 
Britain," and William A, Smith, Esq., a rarity for the 
alcove of Shivery and Rebellion. Hon. J. Carson Brevoort 
has added eight more volumes to his Japanese collection, 
five volumes to the Davis Spanish-American alcove, and 
others to the general library. Hon. Edward L. Davis has 
furnished a mass of pamphlet and periodical publicationa 
relating to the Protestant Episcopal Church, and American 
Railroads, and our Secretary, Hon. John D. Washburn, 
has done the same kind office for the department of 
Insurance. The value of such examples of continued inter- 
est in specialties is apparent. 

We have received the annual address of our associate 
Col, Charles C. Jones, Jr. before the Confedenite Survivors 
Association in Augusta, Georgia, and a word of commenda- 
tion may here be dropped in view of the biographical, his- 
torical and statistical material which he weaves into these 
They are in this respect unlike the ordinary 
Memorial Day or Fourth of July orations. Mrs, Samuel F. 
Haven has placed another instalment of ttooks in the Haven 
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altovG, and has added the Unitarian Review, in continuation, 
to our Periodical Alcoves. Mr. Clarence W. Bowen has given 
ihe reHuUs of some of bia historical studies, while Dr. Ehen 
N, Horsford has placed us under oliligations by the gift of 
Zeisherger's Indian Dictionary, of which he is the editor. 
Gen. Wiliiani S. Lincoln continues hi» hahit of laying aside 
for us "The Orient" and other Bowdoin roUege literature, 
making us desire auth a representative for every college in 
the land. Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., has kindly placed 
in our alcove of Genealogy his two brochures on the Win- 
throp family in Ireland and in America. Capt. Eugene H. 
Newton has wisely added to our war files of confederate 
newspapers the Montgomery (Ala.) Weekly Advertiser of 
January 8, 1862 to September 21, 1864, brought by him 
from the South during the late war of the Rebellion. Being 
well aware of the value of such testimony he is unwilling 
longer to risk it in a private house. Mr. William H. WMt- 
more, chairman of the Record Commission of Boston, for- 
wards a copy of tiietr photo-elecrotyped reproduction of the 
laws of Massachusetts of the Edition of 1672, with all the 
additions obtainable. It has been compared with our own 
which is a perfect copy but with fewer of the supplementary 
pages than in the Athonfvum copy from which this is made, 
and wilt be of peculiar value in our line collection of Massa- 
chusetts Laws, Journals and Resolves. Mr. J. W. A. Wright 
of Livingston, Alabama, for whom we have had photographed 
"the Alabama Stone" which has lieen so long in our posses- 
sion, has given us copies for service rendered. Ho is to 
use the illustrations in his work upon some of the eariy ex- 
plorers of the South. The receipt from the Connecticut 
State Library of two regimental histories along with the 
annual contribution of state documents, indicates "State 
Aid" in a direction which is highly commendable. Every 
State may well order exti"a copies of such works, when they 
lire reliable, and thus secure their publication. They would 
lie useful to any State library in the way of exchange. 
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Our thanks are due to the society's printer, Mr. Charles 
Hamilton, and to its binders, the sons of the late Mr. Joseph 
S. Weaby, for the liirge gifts of their pamphlet accumula- 
tions, of many years. The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin sends a copy of its catalogue of 1617 titles of hooks, 
patnphlet-s and manuscripts relating to rebellion and slavery. 
It would be interesting to compare such u list with one 
of what has been secured by Cornell, Princeton, the Mas- 
sitchusefts Historical Society, or liy our own sociotj'. It is 
a most attractive field, and the State of Wisconsin has been 
fer-sighted in providing so liberally for its cultivation. 

The foregoing acknowledgments will suggest that it is 
not thought wise wholly to give up the custom of calling 
attention to some of the gifts of peculiar interest or value. 
The question has been asked, why separate the list of 
donors and donations, which is hereto appended, into three 
classes instead of using one alphabetical arrangement for 
the whole. The latter plan would certainly be more simple, 
but it may be that it would not so readily call attention to 
the contributions of our members and thus incidentally to 
the wants of the society. 

Our exchanges, which we endeavor to conduct in a broad 
and liberal spirit, have seldom brought us better returns 
than during the past six months. For instance, from Co- 
lumbia College we have received in addition to seventy 
volumes relating to biography, slavery and rel>ellion, forty- 
three volumes of the publications of the Hakluyt Society; 
from the Detroit Public Library seventy-seven volumes 
chiefly biographical, and from the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin one hundred and sixty-nine carefully selected 
titles. We have lately maile special efforts to serve in this 
direction the American Baptist Historical Society, the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Association, the Kansas Historical 
Society and the Registrar of the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts. We have also tried to aid one of 
our hoDOied members in collecting the imprints o 
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town witb a view to their preservation in the future town 
lihrary. It may \>g added thnt a. small trial invoice of dupU- 
oate bound newspapers has been sent to the auction room, 
and that such a fair return lias been received therefor that 
a second invoice has been forwarded. 

With the approval of the Library Committee, the very 
imperfect tiles of our duplicate English and American illus- 
tnited newspapers have been sent to the Worcester City 
Hospital. Our binders have considerably reduced the accu- 
mulations of unbound magazines and newspapers, greatly to 
our present relief. While we may never be able to have a 
bindery of our own, the convenience of a repair shop for 
books and pamphlets under our own roof, where there would 
be the minimum risk from lire, is often suggested by the 
presence of broken backs, loose leaves, and torn plates. In 
the case of books of special value, such as the unbound 
Massachusetts folio journals and resolves, a library bindery 
would relieve your librarian of not a little anxiety. 

The roof upon the main hall has been re-tinned, after 
thirty-three years of service, and the skylight thoroughly 
repaired, thus securing us from damage by water. Perhaps 
the next most important service to be rendered by the 
Saliitbury Building Fund is the placing of shelves in the lower 
hall for special lines of books, as well as for our large col- 
lection of duplicates now in part piled upon the floor. 
These shelves c:ui be of an inexpensive character, and 
should stand buck to back, opposite the centres of the wall 
shelving, between the windows on the north and south sides, 
giving the effect of alcoves. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London, whose favors to 
this Society have been long continued, has recently, in 
answer to a request made to our foreign corresponding 
societies, notified us of the gaps in its set of our publica- 
tions. It is our desire to receive such information, and to 
act upon it promptly so far as it is in our power. It 
would seem wise to print editions sufficiently large to en- 
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altle us to make a tuir return by exchange tn all Ixidies with 
wliich we are in corresixjudence. Uutil our Publiehing 
Fund is liirge enough to provide for the rcpriuting of the 
»ecoad volume of our transactions — perhaps the most valu- 
able in the series — we shall !»e very glad to secure copies 
of it by purchase, gift, or exchange, either from members, 
friends, or dealers. We are often asked if there is an index 
to the pitiecedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
and it may help our treasury to be able to respond to such 
imiuiries. We have a Partial Index to the Proceedings, 
first series, 1812-1881, by Mr. Salisbury, with a Biblio- 
graphy uf the Society by Mr. Paine, which may be htvd, 
post paid, in boards or sheets, for one dollar. The New 
Series of Proceedings is printed in numbers, continuou!:ily 
paged, so that when a volume is ready the title page and 
index are added, and the book is complete. For seventy-five 
cents and the numbers, an exchange can be made for & 
Ixiund volume, uncut, top gilt, and with gilt lettering upon 
the iiack. The title-page and index to volume four, new 
scries, will be sent out with the proceedings uf this meeting. 

The pupils of Worcester Academy have recently made a 
pilgrimage to our library, under the guidance of their in- 
structor in history. We trust that not only this visit will 
be repeated, but that we may become more and more closely 
associated with all the institutions of learning about us, 
both of the higher order, like the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, and the College of the Holy Cross, of the pres- 
ent, and the Clark University of the near future ; and of 
the academies and schools, which are, or are to be their 
feeders, 

The fourth meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, whose chief officers are members of this society, was 
held at Boston and Cambridge, May 21-24, 1887, and was 
a pronounced success. It was thought best that your 
librarian should, in the interest of historical pursuits, attend 
its sessions, and extend to bis fellow-members the privileges 
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ami hospitality of Antiqimrian Hall, which have bo often 
l)eeii oH'ered in the Society's publications, and by its mem- 
bers. 

We shall not fulfil our mission of encouraging the 
preservation and use of American history until by the 
establishment of a fund for the especial purpose, or other- 
wise, we are able to subscribe for important archteologi- 
cal and historical works upon their inception, and thus 
help to insure their careful preparation and publication. 
We have not yet known those "piping times of peace" 
referred to by Dibdin when the Society's "Surplusage of 
wealth finds a vent in the channel of book purchasing," and 
therefore cannot always do as we wish. However, as ours 
is a national society, shall we not try to make its library 
what Henry Stevens twenty-five years ago called " An in- 
dex of a nation's wealth, taste and character?" 

It being imiwrtant that we should make the best possible 
use of our limited book purchasing funds special attention 
has been given to the careful examination of foreign and 
domestic catalogues. It has sometimes happened that dis- 
tance from the place of publication has lessened the price 
asked for an uncommon book which an active market 
nearer home had caused to become rare. The finding in 
the^ecataloguesfrom time to time at reasonable rates, of rare 
lK)oks of which we are sadly in need, coupled with the 
knowledge that we have practically no general fund with 
which to buy them, recalls the forceful words of Colonel 
Washburn in his Council report of April, 1883. He said, 
you will remember, " That the importance of making one 
at least of our departments as nearly complete as the lot of 
humanity will admit cannot be overestimated," adding that 
" What we need is a gift of money devoted to no specified 
purpose • • • saving only the general condition that 
it shall be devoted to the purchase of books." 

We would extend our hearty congratulations to those 
kindred societies, which have been made happy by the 
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increase of library funds or by the prospect of better 
accommodations, as well as to the nation and its citie? and 
towns for the bright library outlook. Whether undertaken 
by the national or municipal governments or by individuals 
in their places of birth or adoption, it matters little so the 
good work goes forward. The roll of honor is a long one, 
but need not here be given. It is so evident that the spirit 
of library helpfulness is abroad that we await our turn with 
confidence. Your librarian desires from time to time to state 
special as well as general wants and then to leave them 
hopefully in your hands. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EDMUND M. BAETON, 

Librarian, 
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Bonors wXb Bonattons* 



FROM MEMBERS. 



Barton, Mr. Edmund M., Worcester.— Ten pamphlets; a cabinet photograph 
of himself; and " St. John's Echo" and **St. Andrew's Cross" in continuation. 

Bbddoe, John, F.R.S., Bristol, Eng.— His " Races of Great Britain : A Con- 
tribution to the AnthropolojO' of Western Europe." 

Brevoort, Hon. J. Carson, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Eleven books; seven pam- 
phlets ; and one map. 

Brinton, Prof. Daniel G., Philadelphia, Pa.— His ** Review of the Date for 
the Study of Prehistoric Chronology of America." 

Brock, Mr. Robert A., Richmond, Ya.— ^'Pocahontas and her Descendants," 
with notes by Mr. Brock. 

Chandler, George, M.D., WorccHter.— Two pamphlets. 

Davis, Mr. Andrew McF., Cambridge.— His "Colony of Nox"; and his 
" Historical Study of Law's System." 

Davis, Hon. Edward L., Worcester.— Eight books; and three hundred and 
one pamphlets. 

Dbvens, Hon. Charles, President, Worcester.— His address at the annual 
meeting of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, June 17, 1887. 

Dewey, Hon. Francis H., Worcester.- One book; and one hundred and 
forty-one pamphlets. 

Dexter, Prof. Franklin B., New Haven, Conn.— His "Sketch of the History 
of Tale University ;" and a cabinet photograph of himself. 

Ellis, Rev. George E., LL.D., Boston.— His address delivered before the 
New York Historical Society on its 82d anniversary. 

Oilman, Daniel C, LL.D., Baltimore, Md.— His paper on " The Art Move- 
ment in America"; and one pamphlet. 

Green, Hon. Samuel A., Boston.— His Groton Historical Series, vol. 2. Nos. 
land 2; two hundred and thirty-four books; eighty-four pamphlets ; and the 
American Journal of Numismatics, as issued. 

Harden, William, Esq., Savannah, Ga.— The Life of George M. Troup. 

Hitchcock, Edward, M.D., Amherst.— One pamphlet. 

Hoar, Hon. George F., Worcester.— Two books; thirty-three pamphlets; 
one manuscript; and the Official Record of the Rebellion, as issued. 

Huntington, Rev. William R., D.D., New York.- His " Religious Use of 
Wealth : A sermon commemorative of Catharine Lorillard Wolfe." 

Jones, Hon. Charles C, LL.D., Augusta, Ga. — His address before the Con- 
federate Survivors' Association at its Ninth Annual Reunion. 
9 
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KiNosuURY, Mr. Fkkdbrick J.. Walerbury. Conn.— His " l)W Connectlcul." 
Hbrriman. Ktv. Danibl, D.D., Woruemcr.— Tbirty-tliree pamphlcla. 
MoottK. Okorob n., LL.D., New York.— Ilia " ['ryraai'uin Boatonlenio," 

lecatid etlltioQ, witb additlODs; uid liU "WushlnKton an an Ani^ler. tritb 

extrools from bb dlarlefl, 1787-89." 
Nelson, Hon. Thumab L., WoreesWr.— Elevoo pamphlets. , 

Paine, But. OeoROK 8., WorcaBter.— TfU pampbleU. 
PaIKE. Natuanikl, Esq., Woreegter.- Four books ; tbrce hundred and clgbty- 

two pnuipblels; [en fiira ol newepaperHj a uablnut photograph of htmsclfj 

and ten photogrnphB taken by blmaelt. 
FSAUODV, Bev. Ahdrbw V., D.D,, Cum bridge .—His ■■ Hnuasseb Cutler." 
Pert, Itev. Stsphrn D., Hundon, 111,— His "AuieriiMUi Anli(|uarian unJ 

(Jricntsl Journal," as Issued. 
Pbrby, Right Hev, Wm. Stevkns, D.D., Davenport, ]owa,— Journalot Ibe 

3ith Anoual Convention o( the Proleataiil Episcopal Cbureh in lowii; uiid 

" The towa Churchman," as issued. 
POOLK.WILLIAU T., LL.D., Cbica)(0>II>-— "TbcDlul,"voIuiiiesl-e; and h> 

issued. 
Putnam, Pro(. FRjeDBRiCK W., Cambridgo,— His paper on the " Serpent 

Hound"; bia " Convention alls m In Anelent Aincriuan Art"; and tbe 

Twentieth Annual Report ol the Peabody Museum of American ArchiGobgy 

and Ethnology. 
ItiCK, Hon, William W., WorceaUir.— Two hundrud and thirty boolu; Tour 

hundred pamphlets ; and a flle of thu " Woruestur Home Journal," lK48>8i. 
Salisbury, Stbphbn, Esq., Worcosler.— Four books; two hundred nnd 

elght4>en pamphlets ; and four files of newspapers. 
Smith, William A., Esq., Worcester. — Brantz Mayer's "Captain Cnnol: or. 

Twenty YearB of an African Slaver." 
Smitckrr, Hon. Isaac, Newark, 0.— Sixteen of his historical papers: and 

sevenuicn Ohio pamphlets. 
Washdurn. Hon. John D., Worcester. —Four flies of inaumnce periodicals; 

and two pamphlel*. 
WnRATLAND, Hbnry, H.D., Salem.— The "Peabody Fresa," In uoDtinuationj ' 

and five pHniphlets. 
WiNBOR, JrSTIS, LL.D., Cambridge.— Four of bi« own recent pubtlcntlons; 

nnd thu "Harvard Bulletin." ta Iseucd. 
WiNTHROP, Hon. RoBRRT C, Boston.— -Hli ■■ Ode written for the Juhllue 

Celebration of Queen Victoria." 

FROM THOBB >tOT UUMBEBS. 

Allen, Mr. Craklbjj A.., WorcesWr.— IIIb report aa dly EnRliieor, In relation 

to the Disposal of Iho Sewage of Worcester. 
Allu), Mr. Qabdn^R S,. WoruoslJ! r.— Brooks's QaEctleor, 
BAit.RY, Mr. Qboror W., Woruester.— His examination of a work entitled 

■' Earth not a Globe," nXx. 
Bailey Ur. Ibaac H., New York.- HI* " Shoe and Leatbor Keportflr," a« 

tsKued. 
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Baldwin, Messrs. John D., and Company, Worcester.— Their Daily and 
Weekly Spy, as issued. 

Barton, Miss Clara, Washington, D. C— Her official Report of the Red 
Cross at Camp George Washington, May, 1887. 

Battkll, Mr. Bobbins, and Mrs. Anna, Norfolk, Conn.— The Diary of 
Thomas Bobbins, D.D., vol. II. 

Bent, Mr. Samuel A., Boston.— His Eulogy on Samuel Miller Quincy. 

Blanchard, Messrs. Frank S., and Company, Worcester.- Their Souvenir 
of "ye Old South Meetlu House,'' Worcester, Mass. 

BOARDMAN, Hon. SAMUEL L., Augusta, Me.— His " Home Farm,'' as issued. 

BowEN, Clarence W., Ph.D., New York.— Three of his historical and 
biographical publications. 

Brooks, Rev. William H., D.D., Secretary, Hanover.— Journal of the 97th 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Massachusetts. 

BuLLARD,Miss Louisa D., Cambridge.— One book; and thirty-five pamphlets. 

BURBANK, Mr. CHARLE8 H., Lowell.— Lowell Year Book, No. 5, 1886-87. 

Burgess, Rev. Francis Q., Worcester.— One pamphlet. 

Caldwell, Rev. Augustine, Coventryville, N. Y.— One pamphlet. 

Chalmers, Mr. Patrick, Wimbledon, England.— *'The Philatelic Society of 
London and the Adhesive Postage Stamp." 

Collet, Mr. C. D., London, G. B.— " Diplomatic Fly Sheets," Numbers 281- 
234. 

COOLIDGE, Rev. Amos H., Leicester.— His **Rev. John Nelson, D.D."; and 
his '^Religious History of the First Congregational Church in Leicester." 

COLTON, Miss Mary R., Worcester.- "The Churchman," 1886-1887. 

Cook, Mr. Henry H., Barre.— His " Gazette," as issued. 

Crunden, Mr. Frederick M., St. Louis, Mo.— His Report for 1885-86, as 
Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library. 

Cutler, Ephraim, M.D., New York.— Three of his treatises on Diet. 

Dana, Caleb, Family of the late.— "The Columbian Centinel" for 1790; 
five hundred and two numbers of magazines; and forty-nine pamphlets. 

Darling, Gen. Charles W., Utica, N. Y.— A cabinet photograph of himself. 

Dean, Mr. 6. Ward, Boston.— His Biographical Sketch of John Bostwick 
Moreau. 

Dewey, Mr. Melvil, Chief Librarian^ New York.— His Fourth Annual 
Report on the Library of Columbia College. 

Dodge, James H., Esq., Auditor, BoHtou.- His Annual Report for 1886-87. 

Dodge, Thomas H., Esq., Worcester.— Temperance addresses of John B. 
Gk)ugh and J. L. Phillips, in Cingalese. 

Doe, Messrs. Charles H., and Company, Worcester.— Their Daily and 
Weekly Gazette, as issued. 

Donaldson, Mr. H. V., Chicaf?o, 111.—" St. Andrews Cross," vol. I. 

Duren, Mr. Elnatiian F., Secretary, Bangor, Mc.— **Sixty-first anniversary 
of the General Conference of Maine." 

Earle, Pliny, M.D., Northampton.- Three books; five numbers of maga- 
zines ; and eight pamphlets. 
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Farhikoto.v. Mr. C. Q.. Pekin, III.— Staunton's "Aiitlietitic Aci-ouut uf the 

EmbaBBy from the KInit of Oreal Bntain to China," 
Fbrhow, Mr. HRHTROI.D, Albany, N. Y.— JIls ■■ Albany Btiil Itc plni* in the 
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KING PHILIPS WAR ; WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE AHACK ON BROOKFIELD IN 

AUGUST, 1675. 

By Grixdall Reynolds. 

This paper does not propose to give an account of King 
Philip's War, as a whole. To do that with any thorough- 
ness would require a volume. It would rather confine itself 
to a statement of the reasons why the war happened to take 
place, and to a somewhat full sketch of a single event of 
that war. 

The subject has for me what I may call a traditional 
attraction. My ancestor, Captain Nathaniel Reynolds, was 
one of the original settlers, who after the war took possession 
of Mount Hope, the home of the Wampanoags, and named 
it Bristol. My great-grandfather, Benjamin Reynolds, was 
the first boy christened in the new town ; while my grand- 
father, John Reynolds, and my father, Grindall Reynolds, 
first saw the light and were reared to manhood amid the 
associations of the ancient hamlet. 

No historian, as it seems to me, has pointed out with 
sufficient clearness the causes which made this war, not 
only probable, but inevitable. A little sketch of the First 
Church, Bristol, R. I., appeared in 1872. In that sketch 
you find this statement. It refers to the grant of the town- 
ship in 1681.^ **The whole of Plymouth County was then 
settled, except this territory, which was the only spot left 
uncovered in the western march of English population." 
This is literally true. When the Mayflower dropped anchor 
off Plymouth the Wampanoags held the whole region as 



1 Historical Sketch of the First Church, Bristol, 11. I., by J. P. Lane, p. 8. 
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their hunting jjround. Of this great tract all they retained 
in 1676 was a little strip, called then Mount Hope, Hcarcety 
six miles long and two miles wide. The southern line of 
English possession had been drawn right across Bristol 
Keck, enclosing, and almost imprisoning, the trihe in a 
little peninsula, washed on all sides, except the north, Iiy 
the waters of Nurragansett and Mt. Hope bays. As if to 
emphasize this fact, their neighbors, the people of Swanzey, 
"set up a very substantial fence fjuite across the great 
neck,"' That some freedom to fish and hunt in the old 
territory was granted is prolmltlo. But in the nature of the 
esse each year narrowed its scope. Governor Winslow 
says "Before these troubles broke out the English did not 
possess a single foot of land in the Colony, but was fairly 
obtained from the Indians."^ No doubt this may have been 
true. No less true was it that the owners of the soil hardly 
comprehended the meaning of transactions by which they 
sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. Even what 
remained was coveted. To protect thcni in it, in 16(J)II it 
was necessary to order, ^ "that noe person shall ... on 
any pretence whatsoever buy or receive any of those lands 
that appertaine unto Mount Hope." Yet one year later the 
same court granted* one John Gorhani a hundi'ed acres 
within the bounds of Bristol, provided it could be purchased 
of the Indians. 

Another change had come just as hard to liear. To the 
men who landed at Plymouth Rock the Wampiiuoags 
seemed to be, and no doubt were, a dirty, half-naked and 
half-starved lot of barbarians." But these barbarians were 
independent, and exercised a controlling influence over the 
tribes of central Massachusetts. "Massasoit," says Drake, 
"was for an Indian a great King." As an equal he made a 

' Uubhnrd's Indian Wirn". 

^ Plymouth Records, x., 303. 
iriyinoiith Laws, 331. 
'See Hist, of lat Church, Bristol. 
> See Ptitfrey, i., 1S3. 
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treaty with the whites ; and was assured thnt' "King James 
would esteem him his friend and ally." Fifty years pass. 
The son of Massasoit, ueuording to the Puritan annalist 
had divested himself of all independence.*" He had meekly 
at' know I edged himself and his people to be subjects of the 
King of England and New Plymouth and under their laws. 
Nor was this subjection a dead letter. The chiefs were 
sunimoned to appear and answer accusations often ill- 
founded. Restrictive laws were applied to trade and even 
to personal habits. Sachems were arrested, tried and exe- 
cuted for acts committed by order of their chief. Of King 
Philip the Plymouth Commissioners write that he was in 
arms," ''from a guilty fearo that we should send for him 
and hring him to tryall with the other murderers." All 
this may have been the necessary result of the contact of 
the strong with the weak. It may indeed, as Palfrey 
argues, have benefited the Indian himself. But it subjected 
iiim to restraints which to a savage were well nigh intolerable. 

Add, now, that the colonists, having obtained the land 
and tethered the owners, hud no taith in him ; that they 
were haunted with the feeling that he was "plotting mis- 
chiefe"; that repeatedly Philip and bis brother were sum- 
moned as suspected criminals and fnrced to submit to 
humiliating conditions ; that the brother actually died of a 
fever, oc<-asioned in part by the hardship endured on one 
of these arrests, and in part also by the rage and shame 
engendered by this very humiliation. This is the way 
matters stood in HJ75 according to the conquerors' own 
statement. Read Philip's pathetic story recorded in 
Arnold's history and you will know how it looked to the 
conquered. Said he to John Borden of Khode Island ; — ■* 

"The English who came to this country were but a 
handful of people, forlorn, poor and distressed. My father 

lUrnke'f iDiliim Wara. 
3See Hubbaril'e Indlui WurK. 
* Plymoufh Retordd, k., aei. 
•Arnord's Rhode Islaud, 1.. SH. 
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was then Sauhem. He relieved tbeir distressed. He gave 
them land to build and plant upon. He did all in his 
power to serve them. Their numbers rapidly increased. 
My father's counsellors bocnme uneasy and alarmed. They 
advised him to destroy them before they should become Urn 
strong. But my father was also the father of the English. 
His advice prevailed. It was concluded to give victuals to 
the English. Experience has taught that Ino fears of my 
father's counsellors were right. By various means they 
got possessed of a great part of his territory. My elder 
brother became Sachem. They pretended to suspect Iiim 
of evil designs. He was seized and confined, and thrown 
into sickness and died. After I became Sachem they dis- 
armed all my people. Thoy tried them hy their own laws, 
assessed damages which they could not pay, and their land 
was taken. Thus tract after tract is gone. But a small 
part of the dominion of my ancestors remains. lam deter- 
mined not to live till I have no country." 

So it is evident that life-and-doath grapple, called King 
Philip's War, had to come. I am with those who doubt 
the accepted theory iiliout it. Our fathers excited by 
natural and, for the most part, well-founded fears exag- 
gerated both the capacity and plans of Philip. They 
believed that he had formed a gigantic Indian Confederacy. 
This theory rests on slender foundations. The King Philip 
of the annals is certainly a creature of the imagination. 
The real Philip had not head enough to plan such a confed- 
eracy, nor courage enough to carry it into effect. His com- 
manding influence, if he ever had any, began with the attack 
on Swanzey and closed with his flight to the Nipmucks. 
From that moment as a great tigure he disappears. Indeed, 
if we suppose the affair at Swanzey to be the culmination of 
years of plotting, what further proof of Philip's weakness is 
needed? There was no preparation whatever for defence. 
A few hundred hasty levies in forty-eight hours swept his 
tribe out of existence. There is very slight evidence that 
he was in command at any of the later undertakings. He 
certainly Hed for a time to the Mohawks. Had not a cer- 
tain Nemesis brought him back to die on his own hearth- 
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st^De, und so lent pathos to lifc'd close, he might almost 
have been forgotten. Philip foresHW,' as we have already 



, that i 



1 he must he landless, and a slave instead of 



a king, if he did not fight. Of that we have iibsolute evi- 
dence. We may readily admit that he did what he could, 
with his own trihe, ami with the Nipmiicks, who were allied 
or united to hi» tribe by peculiarly close ties, to prepare for 
the emergency. Bat confederacy is a large term to apply 
to such despairing struggles. In fact there was no siinul- 
taneousness in the outbreak. It began in Juno with the 
raid on Swanzey. The Nipiiiucks rose in July. The tribes 
along the Connecticut River in August. Those of New 
Hampshire and Maine in September and October. The 
Narragansetts never rose at all ; but were attacked and 
destroyed in mid-winter, because they did not deliver up 
fugitives; and because their loyalty was suspected; — and, 
as it would seem from the testimony of the Indian spy' 
employed by the English, unjustly. 

The simplest explanation is probably the truest. Already 
the Indian chief had been repeatedly summoned to appear 
to answer to the charge of plotting against the colonists. 
Once he obtained deliverance by promising to deliver up 
the arms of bis tribe ; again by signing articles acknowl- 
edging himself a subject of the King of England ; and the 
third time, aa Increase Mather states it, by giving "a sum 
of money to defray the charges which his insolent clamors 
had put the Colony into," or as Philip puts it "he was 
seized and confined till he sold another tract of country." 
All this was sufficiently exasperating. But the cup of his 
indignation was full, when Sausamon, u Natick Indian, 
who had in times past taken refuge at Mount Hope, and 
l>eon a subject and friend of Philip, in 1673 went to Ply- 
mouth with charges against his lienefactor, and those charges 
were accepted as true. The death of Sausamon, — slain aa 
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it was believed bj- Philip's order, — naturally tbllowed. 
The arrest of three Wampanoag Sachems for this ^iupposed 
murder, their condemnation aad execution under English 
law precipitated hostilities. The young warriors, already 
dts»atislied with Philip's timidity, sprang to arms. The 
rest was like the spread of a prairie fire, where all the 
herbage is ready for conilagriition. Tribe after tribe, by a 
sort of warlike contagion rose. The habits of the race 
made bloodshed natural, while jealousy and fear, and often 
sense of injury, made it certain. 

The ^first act of the war closed with Philip's flight from 
Mount Hope. At this seat of what, we are asked to believe, 
was a long conceived, subtle and powerful confederacy, 
almost literally no resistauce was made. In forty-eight 
hours after the appearance of the hastily gathered English 
soldiery, the chief was a fugitive, and his tribe, as such, 
swept out of existence. 

Thesecond act could open only in just one place. Where 
could Philip flee? North were the solid settlements of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, whose first levies had crushed 
his tribe at a blow. West was Nari-agausett Bay, and beyond 
the Rhode Island and Connecticut towns. But northwest, 
in central Massachusetts, was a tract more than lifty miles 
square where the Indian had sway. It was the Nipmuck 
country. It included nearly all of Worcester County and 
a large part of Hampshire County. In the centre of this 
region was Brookfield with possibly one hundred and fifty 
people ; at Worcester seven deserted houses. Now the 
Nipmucks were Philip's natural allies. Between them and 
the Wampanoage there had been a close bond, either of 
friendship or subjection. It has been conjectured, and 
latterly asserted,' that Massasoil closed his life at Brookfield 
as chief of the Quabaugs. It was therefore inevitable that 
the defeated chief should take refuge among them, and that 
his coming should kindle afresh the dame. 

1 Sec Ul»t. No. UroukUdd, lU, 47. 
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The flssnult of Brookfield was no accideot. Brookfield 
was the half-way etation between the established life on the 
seaboard, and the hopeful beginnings of life up and down 
the (Connecticut River. In round lerma it was thirty miles 
from the ontposti^ of eatiteru Massachusetts, and as many 
miles from the first hamlet« of western Massachusetts, Its 
maintenance, if the Connecticut River towns were to be 
saved, was of vital importance. So vital did it appear, 
that, though under stress of great difficulty it was twice 
abandoned, the authorities at once ordered Its re-occupa- 
tion ; and to the close of the war it remained a place of 
refuge and arms. Wo may well liolieve that the Indians 
understood, quite as clearly as the whites, the imi>ortance of 
the post and its weakness. Their purpose to attack it 
must have been co-incident with their resolution to go to 
war- 
Apparently the colonists were equally aware of the im- 
poitiince of the post and its danger. For in the latter part 
of June the Governor and Council of Massachusetts sent 
messengers to the western Indians to keep them, if possi- 
ble, from uniting with Philiji. Satisfactory assurances 
were received from the sachonis. These assurances were 
very likely made in good faith. But with the actual break- 
ing out of hostility the youuger warriors' lust for battle 
swept away every principle of prudence. Early in July 
the authorities, still distrustful, sent that hardy frontiers- 
■ man and scout, Ephraim Curtis, to Brookfield, nominally 
t« confirm the peace, really, to use their racy language, 
"to make a perfect discovery of the motions of the Nipmug 
or Western Indians." His report could not have been 
reassuring. He found the Indians about two hundred 
strong encamped on a sort of little island, partly surroumled 
by a river, and wholly surrounded by miry swamps, called 
Wenamessit. — and al>out tee miles from the feeble English 
settlement. They wore in a state of great excitement. 
Some cried out that he and bis company should be killed. 
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Others dissuaded from such & course. Guns loaded and J 
cocked were placed at his breast. The air was filled with j 
uproar. Finally he had an interview with the sachema, | 
and "left them." as ho says, "well apeased."' At any rate ] 
he got awiiy with a whole skin, which under the circum- 
stances was hardly to have lieen expected. Curtis made a 
second visit to the same place ten days later. He (bund ] 
the savages outwardly more quiet but really more danger- 1 
OU9, as they were then committed to hostile measures, f 
They promised to send sachems to Boston to speak to the | 
great white sachem ; a promise which they did not mean to I 
keep.*^ Then it was, on the 27th of July, that the authori- 
ties ordered Captain Edward Hutchinson, who had just I 
retunied fvom a similar mission to the Narragansetts, to \ 
take Captain Thomas Wheeler of Concord and his little I 
sijuad of twenty Middlesex troops and go to Qualxtag. 
These men were, with a solitary exception, from Concord] 
or the towns adjoining it. Captain Wheeler was a Concord 4 
man; so was his son Lieutenant Thomas; so was Simon] 
Davis who succeeded him in command ; and of the remain- 1 
ing eighteen, — though it is not possible to decide with .J 
absolute certainty, — proltably ten came from the same town. •[ 
The rest, with the probable exception of one, Zachariah -j 
Phillips of Boston, came fnjm the adjoining towns of.J 
Chelmsford, Biilerica and Sudbury. So the whole streMi| 
of danger and difficulty rested upon people of that imme-' 
diate neighborhood. 

The ol>joet of this visit was three-fold : — to confirm the 
Indians, if it might bo, in peaceful counsels; to call them 
to account for their failure to send according to promise an 
emljassy to Boston ; and it wjis added, — we now (juote tho 
language of the instructions'* — "in prosecution of this 
aSayre, if you should meet with any Indians that stand in 
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opposition to you, or timt declare themselves to l»e your 
enemies, then you ar« ordered to iiigage thoui, if you see 
reason lor it tind endeiivor to reduce them hy fnree of 
armes." Nothing could have been more foolhardy than 
this expedition. When we consider the nature of Ephraim 
Cnrtis's rejwrt, nnd rememliev that it was known that the 
Nipmncks had alrcjidy attacked Mendon, the only explana- 
tion of this sendin*; of twenty-five chosen men to seemingly 
sure death, is the utter contempt in which the Puritan held 
his foe. Was peace sought? Then Ephraim Curtis and 
bis two or three Nalick Indians were more likely to achieve 
it. Was war to bo waged? What were twenty-five men 
to cope with two hundred or five hundred aaviigea on their 
own soil ? 

Upon the incidents of Brookficld fight we need not dwell. 
They are simple ami well known. The little force' "camo 
on the Lord's day about noon (being August 1), to Brook- 
fiold, understanding that the Indians were about ten miles 
to the northwest." Four messengers were sent to tell tJio 
Indians that the troops were there, not to make war but to 
confinn peace. They found "the young men . . . stout 
in their speeches and surly in their carriage." The chiefs, 
however, agreed to meet the English the next morning at a 
plain three miles from Brookfield. Accompanied by three 
of the principal inhabitants the little force marched thither, 
but found no one. Captain Hutchinson and his colleague, 
Captain Wheeler, were then in great doubt; but, persuaded 
by the Brookfield men, who had entire confidence in the 
good intentions of the savages, concluded to march to the 
"swamp where the Indians then were." Between a long 
rocky hill and a miry swamp, where there was room to rido 
only in single file, they were surprised by two hundred or 
more of the enemy. Five soldiers and the three inhabitants 
were killed, Captain Hutchinson wjis mortally wounded 
and died seventeen days after at Marlborough. Captain 
"C»|it. ThoiDus WlieoI.:r'» Nwrallve. 
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Thomas Wheeler and his son Thomas and two others were 
wounded but recovered ; though it ia believed that the lives 
both of the Captain and tiis son were materially shortenetl 
on account of their injuries. Among those killed was 
Samuel Smedley, son of Baptiste Smedley, one of the 
early settlers of Concord, of Huguenot extraction the name 
would suggest, who owned and occupied a farm near where 
to-day Mr. Franklin Daken lives. Mr. Walcott, in his 
valuable work, "Concord in the Colonial Peried," states 
that II son-in-law had already been killed at Nashoba, and 
adds that "the death of bis son was too heavy-it blow for 
the already severely taxed powers of the aged father, and 
the tragedy was made complete by the death of Baptiste 
Smedley only a fortnight after." I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing Captain Wheeler's account of his own escape — as found 
in that narrative which has been justly termed "the epic of 
Colonial times." The Indians, he says, " fired violently out 
of the swamp and from behind the bushes on the hillside, 
wounded me sorely, and shot ray horse under me, so that ho 
faultering and falling, I was forced to leave him, divers of 
the Indians being then but a few rods distant from me. 
My son Thomas Wheeler Hying with the rest of the company 
missed me amongst them, and fearing that I was either slain 
or much endangered returned towards the swamp again, 
though he had then received a dangerous wound in the 
reins, where he saw me in the danger aforesaid. Where- 
upon be endeavored to rescue me, shewing himself therein 
a loving and dutiful son, he adventuring himself into great 
peril of his life to help me in that distress, there lieing 
many of the enemies about me, ray son set me on his own 
horse and so escaped awhile en foot himself, until he caught 
a horse whose rider was slain, on which he mounted and so 
through God's great mercy we both escaped." "But for 
this attempt for my deliverance he received another danger- 
ous wound." It is worth while to recall occasionally this 
simple old story of filial fidelity aud filial heroism. The 
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reranaot of the troop, leaving their dead where they fell, 
rode as they could up the steep aiid rocky hill, iind weie 
conduutcd hy the Christian Indian guides, through paths 
known to them l»ack to Brooktield. luid took refuge in the 
largest and strongest house in the town. There were 
gathered, as the historian of North Brookfield believes, 
eighty-two jiersons, thirteen soldiers, thirteen citizens, six 
wounded men and altout fifty women and children. And 
there for nearly three days they endured n siege in q fort- 
ress whose sole bulwarks were the single boards of an 
ordinary dwelling-house, through which the bullets of the 
enemy constantly piisscd, killing, wonderful to i-olate ! only 
one person, Henry Young nf Concord. The savages, to 
use Hubbard's words, "for two days assaulted that poor 
handful of helpless people ; both night and day pouring in 
shot incessnntly with guns ; also thrusting poles with fire- 
brands, and rags dipt in brimstone tyed to the ends of them 
to fire the house; ut last they used this devilish slrntagem, 
to fill a cart with hemp, Hax and other combustible matter, 
and so thrusting it backward with poles spliced together a 
great length, after they had kindled it; but as soon as it 
had Iwgun to take fire, a storm of rain unexpectedly falling, 
put out the fire, else all the poor people would either have 
been consumed by merciless flames, or else have fallen into 
the hands of their cruel enemies, like wolves continually 
yelling and gaping for their prey." Twice that brave 
scout, Ephraim Curtis, strove to steal through then- lines, 
and was driven back. The tbird lime he succeeded, creep- 
ing a long way on his hands and knees, and bore tidings of 
their peril to Marlborough. On the evening of the third 
day their hearts were gladdened by the appearance of Major 
Simon Wi Hard and Captain James Parker of Groton with 
fifty-one men, including five Christian Indians. The siege 
was at an end; and, as a home of men, for ten years, 
Brookfield ceased to be. 

Just where did Brookfield fight take place? Upon this 
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point there has been enrnest and long-coDtinued discussion..! 
Nor is there to-diiy any perfect agreement. Many hold | 
that the scene of conflict is to be sought at some point in I 
the defile from the bead of Wicnboag Pond, crossing the I 
present town line into New Bniintree. Others maintaiu j 
that it is tu be sought on the easterly side of the Winimisiiet 1 
Valley in New Braintree, anciently emiiraced in Hardwick. j 
Mr. Temple in h'm history of North Brookticid has admirn- 
bly stated the evidence for the first theory ; while the argu- 
ments for the other are clearly put by Dr. Paige in his \ 
article in the thirty-eighth volume of the Genealogical Reg- 
ister, entitled " Wicaboag or Winiiuisaet?" Several mem- 
bers of this society passed a delightful day in last June, 
under the auspices of its President, surveying the whole j 
region. One would wish to visit the spot many times j 
before committing himself thoroughly to either theory. 
What I should say would bo that the valley beyond Wica- j 
boag answers well to Captain Wheeler's description: "A j 
very rocky hill is on the right band," under which one I 
could march sixty or seventy rods. "A thick swamp is on I 
the left hand." Between the two is a narrow defile, to-day I 
in places '*so bad that we could march only in single file." I 
At a tittle distance an Indian trail is said to lead circuitously { 
back to Brookfield. The objections to this theory are two- | 
fold: fii-st, the defile is not in direct line ten miles, as Cap- 
tain Wheeler is thought to state, but only five and a half I 
from the house in which the fugitives took refuge; and ' 
second, if the swamp where the fight occurred was the same 
as that which Ephraim Curtis visited when the Quuliougs 
were encamped on their four-acre island, then the little 
brook, flowing near the rocky hill, does not answer very 
well to the muddy river described by him. 

If you turn now to the second theory, you can say, that ' 
the Winimisset swamp is nearly ten miles from Brookfield ; 
that it is unquestionably a spot whero the Indians had a 
somewhat permanent encampment, and that a muddy river 
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still exists. On the other hand no such clearly marked 
defile as the narrative seems to call for is found. The 
determination of this question depends upon the decision 
made on just two points ; first, was the swamp where, as 
Wheeler states it, **the Indians then were," the one where 
Curtis found them, and where Captain Hutchinson's .mes- 
sengers sought them? That is, did the Indians fight near 
their home or away from it? Second, does Captain 
Wheeler's ten miles mean in direct line, or by the way 
which he says **none of us knew" as they rode, to avoid 
danger of ambuscade, *' in open places"? The best judges 
will diflfer. As for myself I lean with moderation to 
*'Wicaboag." 

We cannot close without some allusion to the English 
actors in this tragedy. For I question whether in any 
human transaction, out of such a little body of men you 
could pick so many who were in themselves so worthy of 
remembrance, and to whom have come so many descendants 
of mark. 

Let us begin with Captain Edward Hutchinson, a notable 
member of a notable family. Son of William and the cele- 
brated Ann Hutchinson, he was born in England in 1613. 
His father owned and occupied an estate, on a part of which 
the famous Comer Book Store in Boston now stands, and 
the son's early manhood was probably spent there.* In 
1B37 he was included in the list of such as had been seduced 
and led into dangerous error by Mr. Wheelwright and 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and who were ordered to deliver up **all 
such guns, pistols, shot and matches as they shall be owner 
of." He lived however to recover the entire confidence of 
the authorities, and to obtain positions of honor both in 
military and civil life. He wtis a sergeant in 1642,^ ensign 
in 1645, and in 1664 was elected captain of the celebrated 
*' Three County Troope," so called because its members 
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«uii)n from Suflnik, Es&ex and Middlesex Counties. Iffa 
1 (i42 III! Wfts Ment to the great trilw of Narrngansetts, " with 
uiirtairio instructiona to demand satisfaction for certain 
Injiirie'*." Thirty-three years later, two weeks after the 
oi«!iiing of King Philip's War, two wcoks licfore hia fatal 
erriind to Brookfield, lie was one of those who dictated f 
furniM ofpciu-c tu t)ie same tritie. His opposition, in which I 
lie Htood almost alone, to the cruel laws against the Quakers 1 
Iwttcr entitles him to remembrance than all hia civic at\ 
martini honors. He was fortunate in bis descendants. Hisl 
Hon Klisha was twenty-tive years a member of the CounciU I 
tJliiof Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and Com- I 
mandBr-in-Chicf of an expedition to Maine against the ' 
French and Indians. His grandson Thomas was also for 
many years a member of the Council ; and the Eliot school- 
house in North Bennet Street, Boston, stands a monument 
to his liliendity and to the fierce prejudice generated by the 
Kevolution, which refused, in the name of the school-house 
ho gave, to perpetuate his memory. The second grand- 
son, Edward, was selectman, representative, Judge of Pro-j 
liafe. Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and Treasurer I 
of Harvard College thirty years. In Thomas Hutchinson, 1 
the second, great-grandson of Captain Edward, the honors 1 
of the family culminated. We think of him as lory and'l 
rot'iigco ; hut for many years he was the most distinguished f 
and most popular of the sons of Massachusetts. Simply I 
enumerate the positions he held 1 He was ten years a ' 
representative, two years s|>eaker of the House, sixteen 
years member of the Council, six years Judge of Probate, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court many years, — Lieu- 
tenant-Governor thirteen years imd Governor three years. 
In 1760, while Governor Pownal was absent, he actually 
held and exercised the offices of Judge of Probate, Chief 
Justice, Councillor, Lieutenant-Governor and acting Gov- 
ernor, an accumulation of offices jjerhaps never l>efore or 
aiuco held by one jwrson ; and held apparently by him to 
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the entire satisfuctioii of the community, until in the great 
controversy he sided with the King. 

Of Captain Thomas Wheolor and his descendants we 
know less. The mime was too common u one to |)ermitthe 
most accomplished antii:|uarian to unravel the various gene- 
alogies. But hia "narrative" alone ought to make his 
name imnioilal ; it ^a so cle^ir, so full and so charged with 
the thought and feeling of the time. Our Krst notice of 
him is found in the Massachusetts Keuords; wherein it 
appears that certain "inhabitants of Concord, Chelmsford, 
Billerikey, Lancaster and Groton," having petitioned, "the 
Court judgeth it meet that such persons living in the frontier 
towna"be " legally capacitated to lyst themselves troopers" 
•'under Thomas Wheeler Sen', whom the Court appoints 
to be their I^ifteuant." Two years after he was made Cap- 
tain, and so remained till his death. This occurred one 
year and four mouths after the tight. His son, tho Ensign, 
followed him tho next month, leaving as a townsman records 
only a horse, pistols, eutlash and gun, valued at £(!, 12 s., 
the sole reward, it would seem, of his most valiant service. 
Captain Wheeler's descendants appear to have been chiefly 
' plain, yeomen, whose vocation has not brought them into 
public notice ; but in this gener.itton few men have had a 
career more honorable than the late Vice-President Whee- 
ler, in whose veins flowed the blood of the old Puritim 
Captain. 

Lieutenant Simon Davis, who succeeded to the command 
after his superior officers were disabled, was a Concord man, 
whose home was near what is now the Abel Clark place. 
According to Wheeler's narrative it was "his lively spirit'* 
which kept up the courage of the survivors. He was one 
of the two sons of Dolor Davis who was himself first proli- 
ahly of hia name in the now country. Lieutenant Simon 
I»ecamc Captain Simon, and in King William's war from 
1689 to 1697 with forty troopers and thirty toot soldiei's was 
appointed to defend the frontier from Dunstable to Marl- 
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ijouough. Of few men can it be said that three Massachu- 
setts governors hiive sprung from their loins. Yet John 1 
Diivis, John DHvis Long, and George Dexter Robinson are 
all descendants of Dolor Dnvis. Whether all come from 
Lieutenant Simon or from his brother and townsman, Sam- 
uel Davis, is not tjuite clear. 

Simon Willard, uncle of Lieutenant Simon Davis, who 
rescued the Brooktield garrison when it was in extremity, 
was one of the noted persons in early Masschusetts history. - 
Coming from County Kent, as so many of our best did, 
with Peter Biillieley he shared the honor of planting Con- 
cord. Twenty-four years later lie was called to take the 
holm at Lancnstor, and steered that frontier settlement 
through nil the obstacles and dangers of its early life. He 
Imd held almost every post of duty, civic or military, and ' 
now at the allotted three-score years and ten he was giving 
his liist moments to ]>orilous public service. He left his 
stump on hh descendants. The period from 1689 to 1763 
was almost one long war between the twloniata and the 
French and Indians. And in that time hardly a day in 
which one of Simon Willard's blood and name was not ' 
stuudiug guard on the fi-outier ; while two presidents of J 
HaiTard attest the interest of the family in sound learning. 

This account would be incomplete, and unjust in its in- 
completeness, without some allusion to Captain James Par- ' 
ker of Groton, who, as second in command, accompanied 
Major Willard and the rescuing party. He was, says Dr. 
Green in his "Groton during the Indian Wars," "in the 
early history of Groton without question its most influential 
inhabitant." This is easily seen t(t l)c true. There is hardly 
an important public paper relating to the infant town hut 
has his signature. Whs n raeeting-house to be built he 
must be at the head of the Committee to further it. Was a 
road to be laid out who so fit to have part iu doing it as 
"Sergeant Parker?" Ho was chairman of the lirst Board of 
Selectmen in 1662, and he appears in that capacity ae late 
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as 1694. He was Town Clerk for several yeiirs. With the 
first fear of an ImlJun war, on May 6, 1673, it was ordered 
that, "James Parker uf Groaten, having had the care of the 
military company there for several yeares is appointed and 
ordered to bo their leifteunant, and Wm. Larkin to be en- 
signe to the said Company there." Sixteen years after, when 
the conflict entitled " King William'a war," was impending, 
it was still the veteran James Parker who was called to lead 
the soldiers of the town, being appointed Captain in 1689. 
Judge Joel Parker was one of his descendants, and the 
Lawrence family which has filled so large a space in the 
commercial, niunufacturing and philanthropic life of Massa- 
chasette is descended on one side from the Parkers — whether 
of the Capt. James branch, the genealogy of the family has 
not been sufficiently put in order to permit a dciinile state- 
ment. 

I reserve the most picturesque figure for the last : Ephraim 
Curtis, scout and interpreter. One wonders that so little 
has l>een made of this person ; for you have to come down 
to the days of Robert Rogers, and Israel Putnam, and 
John Stark, before you find an individual who stands 
out 80 clearly on the background of our frontier history. 
He was the son of Henry Curtis, one of the first settlers of 
Sudbury, liom io 11542, and so only 33 years old at Brook- 
field. He was evidently a man of courage and iron firm- 
ness Itoth in peace and war. No chapter in Lincoln's His- 
tory of Worcester is more entertaining than the first, in 
which he gives an account of the contest between the Com- 
mittee of Settlements and one Ephraim Curtis, a young man 
from Sudbury. This young man had bought a grant of 
Ensign Thomas Noyes of 250 acres, and hatl located it just 
where the Committee wanted to lay out town lots, especially 
one for the minister, one for the meeting-house, and one 
for a mill. This was in 1669. A petition to the Great and 
General Court signed by four men of name and substance 
did not tarrify the "young man." Four years after he 
12 
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had added to the difficulty by taking possession of his 
ground and hiiilding thereon a hou^e, becoming, as I judge, 
the first settler of Worcester. Things began to look seri- 
ous, whereupon another petition, signed not only by the 
itforesaid four men of name and substance, but by twenty- 
nine peraons proposing to settle, was sent to the General 
Court. They stated that they had made all properoffers to 
the young man, which he hud declined. They intimate thnt 
if they cannot get the coveted two hundred and fifty acres 
they shall have to give up the plantation. The affair was 
finally compromised by giving Curtis fifty acres in the vil- 
lage, on which a descendrint still lives, and two hundred and 
tifly acres outside the village. When we consider that 
Daniel Henchman, Daniel Gookin, Richard Beers and 
Thomas Prentice constituted that Committee, men of ex- 
perience, men of high position and inlluence in the colony, 
wo can iinilerstand of what metal the young man from Sud- 
bury was made. In this frontier life Curtis had somehow 
become a sagiicious scout, and had learned to speak with 
fluency the Indian tongue. These qualities, together with 
his known tirmness and courage, made him the very man to 
send on the mission to the Nipmucks. In hia narration of 
thnt expedition his coolness and undaunted bravery are 
hardly more evident than his power to picture vividly the 
exact condition of affairs. In the siege which followed, it 
was necessary that some one should carry to Marlljorough 
news of the peril of the beleaguered garrison. Twice Cur- 
tis failed. Rut the tliird time he succeeded, creeping on his 
hands and knees through the enemies' lines. Thrice after- 
wards ho appears on the Massachusetts Records ; — once as 
a witness against an Indian chief; once as clothed with 
power to mise a oom|}any, "to march under his comands 
into the wood, and endeavor to" surprise, kill or destroy 
any of the Indians our enemies ; — finally, liberty was given 
Ephraim Curtis "with such other Englishmen as he shall 
pi'ocure, provided they l>e not less than thirty men well 
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armed,** *'to gather and improve for their own use 'all the 
Indian Corn of the Indian plantations belonging to our 
enemies the Indians that are fled." With these records my 
knowledge of this heroic character ends. Whether he went 
back to his trade as a carpenter, or peaceably tilled his acres, 
or remained to the end a daring scout and Indian fighter I 
know not. It may be assumed perhaps, that in 1718 he was 
dead, as his farm was then improved by bis son. George 
William Curtis, the silver-tongued orator, traces back his 
origin to this stalwart Puritan ; and I think it may be ad- 
mitted, that, in addition to persuasive speech, of "which his 
ancestor does not seem to have been destitute, he inherits 
the capacity to have views of his own and to stand by them. 
With these personal sketches ends my account of the 
affair at Brookfield and of its actors. I do not propose to 
follow farther the desperate conflict. The war pursued its 
devious, cruel course till it closed, so far as our State was 
concerned, with the death, twelve months later, of Philip, 
who like a wounded wild beast sought his own lair to die. 
And when it closed, the Wampanoags, who had welcomed 
the Pilgrim and given him food and kindness, as a tribe had 
ceased to exist. It was the first and the last independent 
Indian war on Massachusetts soil. All later wars may 
properly be termed French and Indian Wars. And the sav- 
age allies of the most Christian monarchs, the Kings of 
France, came largely from outside the Bay State. 
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■ WHEELER'S DEFEAT, 1675: WHERE? 

By Lccirs B. Faor. 



Very sood afUjr bis erushiDg defeat by the Imliaiis, 
Augast 2, 1675, Cu.ptiiin Tlioiniia Wheeler wrot« n "Narra- 
tive of the Lord'i^ Providences in various dispensntioDS 
towfirds Ciiptain Hutchinson of Boston and myself, and 
those that went with ua into the Nipmuck Countiy, iind 
alao to Qualmug, ftlias Brookficld," etc. This Narrative, 
having become scarce, was repuhlished in 1827, in the New 
Hampshire Historical Collections, ii. 5 — 23. It has recently 
been again published in the History of North Brooktield, 
pp. 80 — 89. From this "Narrative" I quote a passage 
rehitive to the place where he was defeated : — 

"The said Captain Hutchinson and myself, with alxjut 
twenty men or more, marched from Cambridge to Sud- 
bury, July 28, 1675 ; and from thence into the Nipmuck 
Country ; and finding that the Indians had deserted their 
towns, and we having gone until we came within two miles 
of New Norwitch on July 31, (only we saw two Indians 
having an horse with them, whom we would have spoke 
with, but they fled from us and left their horse which wo 
took,) we then thought it not exi>edient to march any fuither 
that way, but set our march for Urooktield, whither we 
came on the Lord's day about noon. From thence the same 
day (being August 1,) we understanding that the Indians 
were about ten miles north west from us, we sent out four 
men' to actiuaint the Indians that we were not come to 
harm them, but our business was only to deliver a message 
from our Hououred Governour and Council to them, and to 
receive their answer, wo desiring to come to a Treaty of 
Peace with them, (though they had for several days fled 
from us,) they having before professed friendship and 
promised fidelity to the English. When the messengers 

' Que of thuae men woa Epliraim Curtie. 
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came to them they made an alarm and gathered together 
about an huudrcd and fifty tightiug men, aa near as they 
vuuUi judge. The young men amongst them were sloul in 
then- »i>eet'hes and surly in their carriage. But at length 
some of the chief Sachems promised to meet usi on the next 
morning about 8 of the clock upon a plain within three 
miles of Brookfield,' with which answer the messengers 
returned to us. Whereu^wn, though their speeches and 
carriage did much dtscoamge divers of our company, yet 
we conctjivod that we hud a clear call to go to meet them at 
the place whither they had promised to come. Accordingly 
we with our men accompanied with three of the principaJ 
inhabibinte of that town marched to the place appointed; 
but the treacherous heathen, intending mischief, (if they 
could have opjKirtunity,) came not tothe said place, and 
so failed our hopes of speaking with them there. Where- 
upon the sjiid Captain Hutchinson and myself, with the vest 
of our company, considered what was best to lie done, 
whether we should go any further towards them or return, 
divers of us apprehending much danger in case we did pro- 
ceed, because the Indians kept not promise there with us. 
But the three men who belonged to Brooklield were so 
strongly persuaded of their freedom from any ill intentions 
towards us, (as upon other hounds [grounds ?] so especially 
liecuuse the greatest part of those Indians belonged to 
David, one of their cliiof Kachems, who was taken to be a 
great friend to the English,) that the said Captain Hutchin- 
son who was principally intrusted with the matter of Treaty 
with them was thereby encouraged to pnjceed and march 
forward towards a swamp where the Indians then were. 
When we came near the said swamp, the way was so very 
bad that we could march only in a single tile, there being a 
very rocky hill on the right hand, and a thick swamp on the 
left. In which there were many of those cruel blood-thirsty 
heathen who there waylaid us, waiting an opportunity to cut 
us olf; there heing also much brush on the side of the said 
hill, where they lay in ambush to surprise ua. When we 
had marched there aiiout sixty or seventy rods, the said 
perlidious Indians sent out their shot upon us as a shower 
of hail, they being {as was supposed) about two hundred 
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In this ussault ois;bt men were killed outright, including 
the three Brookfield men, and live more were wounded, one 
of whom was CnpUiiD Hutchinson, who died about u fort- 
night afterwards. Having mentioned the names of the 
killed and wounded, Captain Wheeler continues his Narra- 
tive thus : — 

"Upon this sudden and unexpected blow given us, 
(wherein we desire to look higher thun man the instru- 
ment,) we returned to the town as fust as the badness of 
the way and (he weakness of our wounded men would 
permit, we lieing then ten miles from it."' 

A difl'erent^e of opinion exists coni-erning the place where 
the tragical assault was made, — whether in a delile about 
two miles northward from Wickal)oag Pond, on the easterly 
side of Sucker lirook, and near the line between West 
Brookfiotd ond New Bruintree, or on the easterly side of 
the Winnimisset Meadow in that part of New Braintree 
which was formerly included in Hardwick. 

During the last summer, by invitation of the Fresideat 
of this Society and accompanied by several of its mem- 
bers, I liad an opportunity to explore both of these places. 
In ray judgment there is little to choose between them, so 
far as their external appearance is concerned. Both answer 
reasonably well to Wheeler's description, due allowance 
being made for the changes wrought by dntiuage and culti- 
vation in the last two hundred yeai-s. The (juestion of 
location must be settled, if settled at all, by other con- 
siderations. And I bespeak your patience while I state 
very briefly some of the reasons why I believe that Winni- 
misset, rather than Sucker Brook, was the place of 
Wheeler's defeat, 

Winnimisset bad been visited by Bphraim Curtis twice 
in the preceding July, and his reports are preserved in 
the Massachusetts Archives. In his first report, dated 
July 16, 1675. he says, — "these Indians have newly 
begun to settle themselves upon an island containing about 
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four acres of ground, being compassed round with a broad 
miry swamp on the one side, and a muddy river with 
meadow on both sides of it on the other side, and but only 
one place that a horse could possibly pass, and there with 
a great deal of diflBculty by reason of the mire and dirt." * 
At his second visit, he reported, July 24, 1675, that he 
"found them at the same place where they were before."^ 
And he subsequently testified : — ** The third time that I was 
sent out with Captain Hutchinson, and by his order went 
and treated with the Nipmug Indians in a swamp about 
eight miles from Quabouge," &c.^ This last visit was on 
the first day of August, when Wheeler says, ** we sent 
out four men to acquaint the Indians that we had not come 
to harm them," and no intimation is given that this was not 
the swamp ** where they were before." On the next day, 
Wheeler says, '* when we came near the said swamp, the 
way was so very bad that wo could march only in a single 
file, there being a very rocky hill on the right hand, and a 
thick swamp on the left"; he adds, '* we had marched 
there sixty or seventy rods " before the assault was made. 
And he gives no intimation that the swamp which he was 
then approaching was not the same which Curtis had three 
times visited, and where he understood they were on Sun- 
day, the immediately preceding day, viz., ** about ten 
miles** from the garrison-house in Brookfield. 

To , recapitulate : — On the first day of August, when at 
Brookfield, on the summit of Foster Hill, Captain Wheeler 
understood that **the Indians were about ten miles north 
west from us," — and Curtis, on the same day, actually 
found them "in a swamp about eight miles from Quaboag." 
As the distances were estimated, not measured, this difler- 
ence is not material. On the next day, the Indians having 
failed to meet them, the En<rHsh party inarched from the 
plain near the head of VVickal)oag Pond " towards a swamp 

1 Miw«. Arch., Ixvii., 214-216. 

2 Ibid., Ixvii., 222. 
< Ibid., Ixvii., 254. 
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where the Indians then were," — apparently the same swamp 
which they occupied on the preceding day ; and they ■ 
" oarae near the said swamp" before they found the diffi- 
cult pass, where they "could march only in a single tile " 
Having thus "marched thon^ abont sixty or seventy rods," 
they were assaulted by the Indians. "Upon this sudden and 
unexpected blow," says CiiptAin Wheeler, " we returned to • 
the town as fast us tht; badness of the way and the weak- 
ness of onr wounded man would permit, we being then ten 
miles from it," — just as far as he supposed himself to he 
from the Indians on the previous day, when he was at 
Brooktield. 

Two other places arc described in the History of North 
Brookfield, pp. 33, 34, bordering on Ware River, supposed 
to have borne the same name, and to have Iieen occupied 
for similar purposes. One of these places is about a mile 
niKive that which is described by Curtis, and the ofher is 
about two miles further north, on the Woodbury place in 
Barre. I shall have occasion to speak of them again. 
But at present I need only say, that, on the eventful morn- 
ing of Wheeler's -defeat, itie Indians were at the lower 
Winnimiaset, if there were three such places ; and that the 
authorities which I have quoted indicate that the assault 
was made near that place. That Captain W'heeler's narra- 
tive was so understood by his uootemporaries is manifest 
by the testimony of Hubbard, who wrote in 1677, two 
years after the event, that a party of soldiers, scouring the 
woods soon after the conflict, •' did the next day march up 
to a place called Mcminimisset by the Indians, where Cap- 
tain Hutchinson and Captain Wheeler were assaulted,"' 
And Hutchinson, writing a hundred years later, says the 
party was ambushed at "a place culled Mcminimisset, a 
narrow passage i>etween a steep hill and a thick swamp.'" 

1 Hubbitrd'« EllaUtry ol Ibe Indlun Wnm In New En^lnnd, lOTT ; Drnkc'a Rdl- 
lioQ, pp. 9l<, SB. HenilliimlsicL, Meminlmlsaee. Hcaumesirk, Heniuieaiu-K, Hoo- 
amiwct, Wcnimesset, iind Wlnnimis^'l, »re umong the rariaue tourn iu wbiah 
till* Dame hai been writtcti by d<fft.'r<!nE tiutfiore. 

iHubsMDMii'eHist. Muen., I.,^J. 
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Some recent writers, however, have supposed that, 
although the Indians wore confessedly at Winnimisset in 
the morning of that calamitous day, yet the English troops 
were assaulted on the border of another swamp much 
nearer Wickaboag Pond, namely, in the Sucker Brook val- 
ley, near the New Braintree line. This theory is advo- 
cated by the Rev. J. H. Temple, in his History of North 
Brookfield, pp. 92-118, in the most skilful argument which 
I have seen on that side of the question. Yet I am con- 
strained to say that he has not convinced me of its truth. 
In considering this theory, a tiible of approximate distances, 
measured upon the maps, may afford some aid : — 

From the garrison-house, on Foster Hill, to 

Wickaboag Pond, about 2^ miles. 

From the Pond to New Braintree line, about 2 J '* 

From the Pond to Winnimisset Island, about 6 J " 

From the Pond to supposed battle-ground, about 5 J *' 
From the garrison-house to supposed battle-ground, 

about 8 *« 

In opposition to the Winnimisset theory it is urged that 
**the place is too near the native village site," only about 
a mile distant: ** Indian strategy, in laying ambushes and 
making assaults, always provided for a safe line of retreat, 
in case of disaster, and for a wide chance to give suflBcient 
notice to those in his wigwams to escape with their utensils 
and provisions." p. IK). However true it may be that 
such is "Indian strategy," in case of warfare or open 
hostility, it should bo considered, in the present case, that 
the parties were at peace. Hostilities had not yet begun 
between this tribe of Indians and the English, whose 
messengers gave ample assurance that they came on an 
errand of peace. The Indians had no reason to believe 
there would be any fighting unless they themselves began 
it. Why not then take a position near their habitation, 
so that they could easily return, if they kept the peace, 
18 
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at the same time having no intentioD to make an assaalt, 
unlena they were certain of victory ? They took no risk, 
and had no need to make provision for escape. 

To obviate a similar objection on the other side, that the 
Sucker Brook valley is too near Foster Hill to meet the 
conditions of the case, lieing only five miles instead of ten 
miles distant, it is suggested by Mr. Temple, that Captain 
Wheeler and his shattered party retreated by a circuitous 
route, " which took them via North Bi-ookfield ceutre to 
near South Brooklield village, where tlioy would strike the 
old country road that led directly to the town and Sergt. 
Ayers' Inn. This would make a march of 'ten miles,' as 
estimated by Wheeler." p. 97. But it should be observed 
that Wheeler does not say that ho marched ten miles, "by 
a circuitous route," or otherwise, in returning to the town, 
but he does distinctly say that he was "then ten milea 
from it," when be began his retreat. 

To t!ie further objection that if Wheeler's horsemeo 
tra%'elled ten miles while the Indians had only five miles to 
run over a good trail, the town might have been destroyed 
before the arrival of its defenders, it is suggested again 
that "the Indiana would be busy, in torturing — perhaps 
burning the wounded, and scalping and stripping the slain, 
and assorting and dividing the plunder, long enough to 
account for the three or four hours' time which elapsed 
after the retreat and till they were met by Curtis and 
Young." p. 97. But it surely would not require much 
time to scalp the eight men who were killed ; and as to the 
wounded, Captain Wheeler names five who escaped; but 
he gives no intimation that a single wounded man was 
left alive on the field.' And even if any of the eight 
nien, reported killed, were still breathing when the retreat 
began, I apprehend tiiut their sudden death by the toma- 
hawk would be much more in accordance with Indian cus- 
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torn than slow torture or buroing, which would binder 
pursuit of the fugitives. It also seems. very unlikely that 
they should wusfe much tiuie id "assorting and dividing" 
the arms and clothing of the eight men killed, when the 
town lay withio their reach, with much richer ond more 
abundant plunder. 

The "relation of James Quannapaquait, ullias James 
Bumny Marsh beeing one of the chttan Indians belonging 
to Natick ; taken the 24'" of Jan" 1675*" has been sup- 
posed to lurntsh evidence that the conflict was in the 
Sucker Brook defile. Having Ijeen sent out as a spy, with 
another friendly Indian, he stated, on his return, that he 
left Cambridge ou the 30th day of December, 1675, and 
soon afterwards arrived "at a place called Mcnemesseg, 
w^" is about 8 miles north where Capt. Hutchison & Capt. 
Wherler was woonded & scvel men w'" them slayn (in the 
begining of August last) as these indinns informed them." 
I copy from the History of North Brookfield, pp. 112, 113, 
not having seen the original "relation" in the Connecticut 
Archives. James is supposed to have obtained this infor- 
matiou at the upper Winnimisset, in Barre ; and it is said 
that "measuring southward from the upper Indian village 
site, on the Woodbury place, eight miles on the Indian 
trail, the scale touches a point in the Sucker Brook valley, 
near the dividing line between New Braintree and Brook- 
field, and aljout live miles from the old Brookfield town 
site." p. 95. In regard to this "relation" I observe 
that in the printed copy, and doubtless in the original also 
(as the copy purports to lie verbatim et literatim), the dis- 
tance between the two places is indicated not by a word, 
but by an Arabic numeral. The two numerals, 8 and 3, 
are no similar in form that I vehemently suspect the copyist 
mistook the one for the other, and that the numeral in 
the original manuscript is actually 3 instead of 8. If 
this be the fact, the "relation" by James corresponds with 
Wheeler's " narrative," indicating a point three miles south 
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of the Woodbury plaue, and t«n miles uorthei'ly from Fos- 
ter Hill. But if. the numcrftl is really 8, then the two 
Recounts contradict each other; in which case I should 
have less confidence in the hearsay testimony of James, 
that the place of conflict was in the Sucker Brook valley, 
"about five milea fram the old Brookficld town site," than 
in the positive statement of Wheeler, on his personal 
knowledge, that he was "ten miles from it," when he 
began his retreat. 

One more witness remains to be examined. A "manu- 
script narrative of George, a christian Indian, taken prisoner 
in the amlmshraent of Capt, Hutchinson, etc." is tjnoted in I 
Hutchinson's Hist, of Mass. Bay, i. 293, 294, in which he 
says that "upon Friday being the 5th of this instant 
(August) Philip and his company came to us at this 
swamp, six miles from the swamp where they killed our 
men." It has been assumed that George was one mile 
above Winnimisset when Philip arrived, and that he referred 
to the Sucker Brook valley as the "swamp where they 
killed our men." The argument is this : "As the 'remains' 
attest, the 'stronghold' and 'store-town' of the Indians 
at this time was the second of the Menamesets — where pris- 
oners would naturally be kept, and where Philip with his < 
broken band would naturally resort for safety and food. ' 
Measuring southward on the Indian trail aforesaid, the 'six 
miles' touches the same point as the 'eight miles' named 
by Quanapobit touched, viz. near the dividing line between 
New Braintree and Brookfield." p. 35. My estimate of 
the probabilities is somewhat difTercnt, It is to be observed 
that George does not say he was then at Winnimisset. He 
gives no name to the swamp; but he merely says it was 
"six miles from the swamp where thoy killed our men." 
Again, he makes a mistake in the date; Friday was the 
sixth day of August, "the Lord's day" being "August 1." ' 
The Indians retreated from Brookfield "towards the break- 

1 NarraUvF, p. 6. 
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ing of the day. August the fifth"' ' and Philip did not visit 
thorn until the next day, Friday, the sixth of August. It 
seems to me not very prohalile that they i-emained in 
theit known dwelling-place more than twenty-fouv hours, 
awaiting an utt^iuk by the English cavalry ; on the contrary, 
il does seem prolmWe that, according to their usual custom, • 
tbey speedily sought conecalment and safety elsewhere. 
Such was their conduct, six months later, when, having de- 
stroyed Lancaster and retired to this same Winniraisset, 
Mrs. Rowlandson tells us that, apprehending an attack hy 
an armed force, then gathering at Brookfield, they suddenly 
loft that place, and "went as if thoy had gone for their lives 
for some considerable way;" and, after a short rest, "like 
Jehu, they marched on furiously,"" until they had put 
Miller's Kiver between them and their pursuers. So in 
this case: fleeing from Brooktield before day-!igbt on 
Thursday morning, there is a violent presumption that be- 
fore Friday evening they were at least "six miles from the 
swamp where they killed our men," leaving Ware River 
Iwhiud them, 113 an obstacle against pursuit. And as a 
matter of fact, it is underst4>od that, two days later, "on 
Sunday the 8th, a force marched northward to the Menn- 
meset country, but found no Indians."* 

That there was an Indian village about " six miles" from 
Winnimisset, we are informed by Mrs. Rowlandson, who 
tells us that when she was visited at Winnimisset by her 
sou Joseph, he said that "he was among a smaller parcel 
Flndians, whose place was about six miles oil'."* I know 
\ precisely where that "place" was; it may have been 
I the border of Pottapaug Pond, in Dana, which bears 
traces of Indian occupancy, is about six miles from Winni- 
misset, and near the track by which the Indians would 
naturally retreat if, as many suppose, they "fled northerly 
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to Paquayag, now Athol, and other pkces in that neighbor- 
hood."' Or it miiy have heen at Nichewaug (Petersham), 
which is OD the same route, and at not much greater dis- 
tance. According to the well-known custom of the Indians, 
it seems altogether more probable that Philip visited them 
at this "place,"' wherever it was, than that he and they 
should have ventured to remain, two whole days, at their 
known dwelling-place, or not more than one mile from it, 
within easy reach of an armod force by whom they had 
been already repulsed and might confidently expect to be 
pursued. 

On the whole, in consideration of the ascertained facte 
and reasonable probabilities in the case, I etill adhere to 
the opinion which I publicly expressed,* half a century 
ago, that Captain Wheeler suffered his disastrous defeat on 
the easterly side of the Winnimisset meadows, at some 
point within the distance of one mile southerly from the 
homestead on what was formerly known as the Fay Farm, 
in New Braintree. 
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THE EABLT AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

By William B. Weedkn. 



The deportation of African negroes — commonly called the 
slave-trade — was a movement of importance in the commerce 
of the latter seventeenth and of the eighteenth century. 
Perhaps the most momentous and effective change instituted 
in the minds of men, by this nineteenth century, is in the 
general conception and treatment of human slavery. The 
seventeenth century organized the new western countries 
and created an immense opportunity for labor. The 
eighteenth coolly and deliberately set Europe at the task of 
depopulating whole districts of western Africa, and oS trans- 
porting the captives by a necessarily brutal, vicious and 
horrible traffic to the new civilizations of America. The 
awakened conscience of the nineteenth century checked the 
horrid stream of forced migrations ; but an enormous social 
structure had been reared on servitude and enforced labor ; 
its overthrow imperilling one of the fairest civilizations of 
the earth convulsed the great territoi*y and the greater 
society of the United States of America. 

North American slavery fell, and with it a vast structure 
of ideas, political, social and philanthropic, proceeding fi'om 
the economic force of slavery on the one hand, and the hu- 
manitarian, ameliorating passion of mankind for freedom, on 
the other. Looking backward one and a half or two and a 
half centuries, wo are amazed and humiliated, when we con- 
sider how little people knew what they were doing. When 
the old and enlightened countries sought eagerly for slaves 
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and taught their colonial ofTshoots to depend upon them, 
they dug a deep pit for their own children. 

New England entered upon this long path of twisted 
social development — this wanton destruction of harbiiric life 
in the hope of new civilized life, this perversion of the force 
of the individual liarbartan into an opportunity for social 
mischief — with no more and no less consciousness than 
prevailed elsewhere at that time. The Winthrops and other 
Puritan colonists nsked and received Indian captives for 
slaves as freely as any partisan went for loot or plunder. 
Indians were enslaved on all sides, as long as the local tribes 
lasted ;' then Maine, then the Carotinas' and other districta' 
furnished captives for a never ceasing demand for labor. 
Cotton Mather* employed his negro servant, showing as 
little regard for the rights of man, as the Boston merchant 
or Narragansett planter. Sewall's was about the earliest 
and almost tlie only voice, raised in l>ehatf of a large hu- 
manity. Fortunately for the moral development of our be- 
loved colonies, the climate was too hai'sh, the social system 
too simple to engender a good economic employment of 
black labor. The simple industrial methods of ench New 
England homestead, made a natural barrier against an alien 
social system, including either black or copper-colored de- 
pendents. The blacks soon dwindled in numbers or dropped 
out, from a life too severe for any but the hardiest and 
firmest fibred races. 

The mother country knew no humanity, but only an 
economic opportunity, in the enslavement of the negro. 
The Royal African Company'' in their Declaration, as early 
as lf!B2, indicate the sentiment of England in this business. 
Other nations wore invading the African trade, and there 
was danger that America "be rendered useless in their 
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{TPOwing Plantations, through want of that usual supply of 
Servants, whii^h they have hitherto had from Afriw." To 
forward the affairs of this slave-dealing corporation, which 
included the King, Duke nf York and many leading persons, 
was made a coasUint care for colonial governors. ' In 1695 
the traliie in negroes was considered the hest and moat 
profitahle branch of British Commerce. ^ It waa a melan- 
choly omeu of the immense significance of the slave-trade 
in that commerce that, the gold coin u»ed even more than 
the sovereign act a unit of common prices, was named for 
Guinea whence gold and negroes wore laken together. 

Slavery was a small factor in Now England, heoauee 
economic laws forbade its growth. It was managed as 
humanely perhaps, as such a system could be conducted. 
It WHS not absolute constraint, nor a permanent confine- 
ment. A negro man and woman on Rhode Island in 1735, 
by "Industi'y &, Frugality scrap'd together £200, or 
£300." They sailed from N'ewport to their own country, 
Guinea, where their savings gave them an independent for- 
tune. ' The slave-trade wsis likewise, a small constituent 
in itself, but it exercised a great influence in the whole 
commerce of the first half of the eighteenth century. Any 
active element in tnide, anything much needed at tlie 
moment, aliects the general movement of commerce, much 
more than its actual amount and more particular value 
would indicate. 

Massachusetts writers have always been especially sore, 
at the point where the trade in African negroes is touched. 
If they had admitted that in fact, none know at the time the 
enormity of the offence and that Massachusetts partook of 
the common public sentiment which trafficked in Indians or 
Negroes as carelessly as in cattle, their argument would be 
more consistent. Massachusetts attained enough in her 
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history that is actual and real ; it is not necessary to prove 
that she was endued with superhuman forecast, or a prag- 
matical morality. Instead of this simple avowal, they 
admit the good foundation of the indictment, then plead 
in extenuation of the crime, with Trlstam Shandy's wet 
nurse that "it was a very tittle one." 

In the alisence of exact statistics, we must trace the 
course of tiie trade in collateral reports and evidence. Dr.. 
Belknap In his friendly correspondence with Judge Tucker 
in 17i)5, concerning slavery in Massachusetts, addressed 
letters to many leading men with various queries. The 
replies show among other matters the general prevalence of 
the trade in the province. Dr. John Eliot says : "The 
Aji-ican trade was carried on (in Mass.) and commenced 
at an early period : to a small extent compared with Khode 
Island, but it made a considerable iiranch of our commerce 
(to judge from the number of our still-houses and masters of 
vessels now living who have been in the trade). It declined 
very little till the Revolution."' Samuel Dexter says: 
"Vessels from Rhode Island have bi'ought slaves into Boston. 
Whether any have l>een imported into that town hj' its own 
merchants, I am unable to say. I have more than fitly years 
1^0, seen a vessel or two with slaves brought into Boston, 
but do not recollect where they were owned. At that time 
it was a very rare thing to hear the trade reprobated." .... 
About the time of the Stamp Act, what before were only 
slight scruples in the minds of conscientious persons became 
serious doubts, and, with a considerable number, ripened 
into a firm persuasion that the slave-trade was " malum in 
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Thomas Pemberton answers: "We know that a large 
trade to Guinea was carried on for many years by the 
citizens of Massachusetts Colony, who were the proprietors 
of the vessels and their cargoes, out and home. Some of 
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the sUres purchased in Gainen, and I suppose the greatest 
part of theru, were sold in the West Indies. Some were 
brought to Boston and Charlestown, and sold to town and 
country purchasers by the head, as we sell sheep and 
oxen." ' 

John Adams says : "Argument might have some weight 
in the aljolition of slavery in Massiichusetts, but the real 
ciiuse was the luultipticHtion of laboring white people, who 
would no longer suffer the rich to employ these aable rivals 
so much to their injury. This principle has kept negro 
slavery out of Fnince, England, and otiier parts of Europe."' 

From these reminiscences we turn now to the meagre 
accounts of the trade as it existed, lihode Island or the 
modern Newport was undoubtedly the main port of the 
New England slave-trade. The Colony of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations treated her Indian captives and 
slaves well.^ From the necessity of her situation and from 
the enlightenment received from Roger Williams, she was 
more humane than her neighbors in hor treatment of the 
Indian race. In Connecticut as late as 1711, a family of 
"Indian servants" consisting of Rachel and her seven 
children wore distributed by will ; they were called 
"blacks."* Rhode Island went into the African slave- 
trade, it being the rising, profitable venture of the time. 
Newport was a port of the third or fourth class in 1676, 
far below Boston or Salem. By the turn of the century, 
its enterprise increased greatly and in lifty years its com- 
merce rivalled in activity though not in extent that of 
Boston. Massachusetts had the fisheries by priority and 
the natural advantage of position. In the new develop- 
ment of the eighteenth century rum distilling was a chief 
factor, as has been shown. Rhode Island's new energy 
seized upon this industry in company with Massachusetts. 

1 B Uus. H. C, in., p. 3»2. 

* fi Mm*. H. C, ni., p. 402. 

•B. 1. C. B., I., 243, II., S8S, III., 483 and IV., IBS. 

*Cuilklna'a Hew Loo., p. 330. 
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A free supply of rum with new vessels carried the Newport 
men into the rising slave-tmde. In these ventures they 
'had much Massai^husetts capital engii^ed with them. 

In 1708 the Britisli Board of Trade addressed a circular 
letter to all the colonies relative to Negro slaves.' To 
stop the iniquity? Ob, no I "If being absolutely neces- 
sary that a trade ao henehcial to the kingdom should be < 
carried on to the greatest advantage"; they desired the 
most particular statements concerning the numl>era imported 
by the Royat African Company and by private traders. 
The trade had been laid o;>en to private competition in the 
year IGilS by Parliament. 

Governor Cranston replied, Dec. ft, 1708,* that, from 
1698 to Dec. 25, 1707, no negro slaves were imported into 
Rhode Island from Africa. That in l(19f!, the Brigantine 
Seaflower, Thomas Windsor master, brought from Africa 
forty-seven negroes, sold fourteen in the colony at £30 to 
£35 per head; the rest he carried by land "to Boston, 
where his owners lived." In 1700 one ship and two sloops 
sailed directly from Newport to the coast of Africa ; Kdwin 
Carter commanded the ship and was jmrf owner in the 
three vessels. With him sailed Thomas Bruster and John 
Bates, merchants of Barbadocs and "separate traders fropi 
thence to the coast of Africa." All these vessels carried 
cargoes to Barhadoes aud disposed of them there. It 
would saom that West Indian capital also availed of the 
advantages of Newport for prosecuting this commerce, 

It will be observed that Governor Cranston is careful to 
limit his statement to Dec. 25, 1707. In February, 1708,* 
the Colony laid an impost of £3 on each negro imported. 
In April it enacted that the drawback allowed in the first act 
in case the negi-o was exported again, should be rescinded. 
There must have been a free movement of negroes, either 
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from Africa direct, or by the way of the West Indier^, to 
have occniiioiied such watchful legislation. In 1712,' and 
again in 1715,* the act was tinkered. The Assembly 
gravely remitted the duties on "two sucking alaves" from 
Barbadoea in 1716.* The impost amounted to enough by 
1729 to justify an appropriation dividing it, one-half toward 
paving the streets of Newport, one-half toward " the great 
bridges on the main."* The tax was repealed in 1732.* 

We may judge of the state of the public conscience 
touching slavery and the movement of the slave-trade by 
the collateral arguments of a writer in the Boston News 
Letter^ in 1718. In the previous year there had been 
eighty burials of Indians and Negroes in Boston. The 
writer argued that the loss at £30 each amounted to £2,400. 
If white servants had been employed instead, at £15 for 
the time of each the town had saved £1,200. A man 
could procure £12 to £15 to purchase the time of a white 
servant who could not pay £30 to £50 for a Negro or 
Indian. "The Whites strengthens and Peoples the country, 
others do not." Such political economy satisfied the artless 
publicists of that time. 

The merchants of Boston quoted Negroes like any other 
merchandise demanded by their correspondents. Mr. 
Thomas Armory had frequent calls from North Carolina. 
In 1720 he buys for Thos. Bell a man at £60, thongb they 
often brought £80. " Since the Law about slavey passed 
they prove better than they did, and no one sells, but 
endeavours to buy."' In 1723 be sends out a female 
bouse servant bought at £50, on "condition to export her 
else she would have been worth £70." Again in 1724 "a 
good likely fellow that Hpeaks English sells from £70 to 
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£80." Again, "Nobody sells without some fault," "la 
the fall we expect oegroes here directly from Guinea, a 
vessel having sailed from here and one from Rhode Island." ' 
The Boston News Letter advertises in 1726, "Several 
choice Gold Coast Negroes lately arrived,"^ Felt notes a 
cargo received in Boston in 1727, the highest sale from 
which was at £80.' In 1736 the News Letter* has "just 
iiiijiorted from Guinea, a parcel of likely young negroes, 
boys and girls." Advertisements of "imported" negroes, 
not specifying their locality are frequent. The inventoriea 
in Boston and in the various towns often enumerate them, 
generally one or two in a family. In 1715, Charles Hobby' 
of Boston leaves six, two at £50, four at £40 each. In 
1735, John Jekyll^ was responsible for five ; one at £8.^, 
three at £6.'i, one at £50. In one ease we find two cradlea 
for Negroes. In 1740, Richard Hunt' bad seven; the 
prices show the inflation of currency. Great Cuffee at 
£200, Andrew £150, Will and Little Cuflee £140 each, 
Tommy £150, Rose £110 and poor Boston only £80. In 
1731, Jahlcel Brenton* at Newport devises three negroes,* , 
child and an Indian woman. 

The Pepperells did uot import negroes directly from 
Africa ; their vessels brought them frequently from the 
West Indies. '■' Indeed it was said "almost every vessel in 
the West India trade would return with a few." '" The West 
Indies being the large market, naturally controlled the 
destination of cargoes even when the vessels went from 
New England, as wc have seen in one instance from New- 
port. " 

I MS. letters, p. BO. 

'JNews Letter, Out. 13. 

■Felt, Solent, n., 416. 

«Dec. SBtb. 

^SuOblkP. B.,I9, 103. 

"Ibid., S3, 310. 

' Ibid.. 35-43. 

' Newport Ulst. Mug.. Vol. 4, S8. 

• Paraons's Pejjperell, p. 28. 

u Baiirae, Wells £ Keunebunk, ana nee Haas. Arcli., 63, SSI. 

u US. 12S7, ante. 
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Governor Hunter reported to the Lords of Trade in 1718 
that no negroes come from Africa to New York direct in 
British veaaels ' "but tlie duties laid on Negroes from ye 
other Colonies are intended to encourage their (our) own 
shipping and discourage the importing their refuse and 
sickly Negroes here from other Colonies,"* In 1731 Presi- 
dent Van Dam^ arguing again that the New York duty 
did not injure Great Britain, mentions a vessel belonging to 
that colony with a considerable number of negroes on board 
from Africa. 

The African trade from Newport and Boston was con- 
ducted in sloops, brigantines, schooners, and snows, gen- 
erally of forty or iifty tons burden. One brigantine is thus 
descrilMjd : "sixty feet length by the keel, straight rabbet, 
and length of the rake forward to he fourteen feet, three 
foot and one half of which to be put into the keel, so that 
she will then be sixty-three feet keel and eleven feet rake 
forward. Twenty-three feet by the beam, ten feet in the 
hold, and three feet ton inches between decks and twenty 
inches wast*."* The 'A ft. 10 in. was the height allowed the 
slaves, in later and worse times, this was reduced to 3 ft. 
3 in. with 10 in. to 13 in. surface room for each. The 
abuses led to a law restricting the number of slaves to two 
and one half tor each ton. In the early times we are treat- 
ing, the number was about one and one half to a ton. The 
value of the vessels engaged was not largo. The Sander- 
son, brigantine, whose voyages I shall introduce, was 
offered new in 1745 for £450, Jamaica currency. The 
snow Suse;/ wua bought in Boston in 1759, with outfit, 
for £5(iS, lawful money. 



1 Yel rlie ni-otA nays a\»a iliat [irivntu trwlera iiuporlMi Into New York 1100- 
ITSe, IJSTS negroes from llii' West Iniliva anil SM from tlio uoiul of Africn and 
Mulngnacnr. Doc. N. Y.. V.S14. 

a Doc. N. T., V. son. 

• IblU., V. 0S7. 

' Am. Hist, Rcu., I.. ;iu-in, »*3-4j, Ooo, C. Mtison's 
i-vcordB which I uae rrccly. 
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Small vessels were considered more profitable thnii tiira:e 
oneH, and they were bandied by small crews ; the captain, 
two mates, and uliout six men. Generally a captain and 
matfl, two or three men and a boy sufficed. When the 
voyage was to the West Indies, a cooper was included, 
wlio made bungs, heads, etc., on the outward trip to set up 
with Taunton and other staves, together with Narmgansett 
hoops, into barrels and hogsheads, when he came into port. 
Wliito oak staves went into rum casks, and red oak into 
sugar hogsheads. There were two grades of water casks 
"cuuunon" and "Guinea ;" the latter were worth two and 
a half to three dollars or one third more than the former. 

The West Indies alibrdod the great demand for negroes ; 
they also furnished the raw material supplying the manu- 
farturo of the main merchandise which the thirsty Gold 
(.'oast drank up in liarter for its poor banished children. 
Molasses and poor sugar distilled in Boston, and more 
especially in Newport, with rum made the staple export to i 
Africa. Some obtained gallon for gallon of molasses ; but 
the average was 9f> to 100. Newport had 22 still-houses; ^ 
Boston had the best example owned by a Mr. Childs. The 
cost of distilling was 5J pence per gallon. Cisterns and 
vats cost 14s. to 16s, per 100 galls, in 1735, not including 
lumber ; three copper stills and heads, three pewter worms 
and two pewter cranes cost in London £546.11,3. The 
quantity of rum distilled was enormous, and in 1750 it was 
estimated that Massachusetts alone consumed more than 
1.^,000 hhds. molasses, for this purpose. The average price 
in the West Indies of molasses was 13d. or 14d. per gal- 
lon. The consumption of rum in the fisheries and lumber- 
ing and ship-building districts was large ; the export demand 
lo Africa was immense. It was importunate too. Capt. 
Isaac Fi-eemau with a coasting sloop in 1 752 wanted a cargo 
of rum and molasses fntm Newport, within five weeks. 
His correspondent wrote that the quantity could not be 
had in three mouths. ■*There are so many vessels lading 
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for Guinea we can't get one hogshead of rum for the cash. 
We have been lately to New London and all along the 
seaport towns in order to purchase the molasses, but can't 
get one hogshead."^ 

The Guinea voyagers were known as * 'rum-vessels." 
There was no article of merchandise comparable to rum on 
the African coast. Our forefathers are not to be charged 
with any especial preference for this civilizing instrument 
over all the other resources of two continents. Their in- 
stincts were neither moral nor immoral ; they were simply 
economic. They had tried dry goods and Africa rejected 
them in favor of the wet. Capt. George Scott writes 
pathetically in 1740 from the Coast, of his trials in exchang- 
ing dry goods for black chattels. Out of 129 slaves pur- 
chased he had lost 29 and then had '*five that swelPd and 
how it will be with them I can't tell." He had one third 
of his dry goods left and thought if he had staid to dispose 
of it he would have lost all his slaves. *'I have repented 
a hundred times ye buying of them dry goods. Had we 
laid out two thousand pound in rum, bread and flour, it 
would purchased more in value than all our dry goods.'' 
Could any hungry and thirsty savage ask for a keener and 
more sympathetic interpreter of his appetites? 

One slaver took out in her cargo '*80 hhds. six bbs. and 

3 tierce of rum, containing 8220 gals., 79 bars of iron 
(known as 'African iron,' these bars were used as a cur- 
rency, as we shall see), 19 bl)s. flour, 4 tierces rice, 2 bbs. 
snuff, 28 iron pots, 20 l)bs. tar, 3 bbs. loaf sugar, 4 bbs. 
brown do., 7 quarter casks wine, 1 bb. coffee, 1 bb. vinegar, 
20 firkins, 2 do. tallow, 10 bbs. pork, 15 half do. 10 boxes 
sperm candles, 4 kegs pickles, 2 bbs. fish, 1 bb. hams, 12 
casks bread, 4 casks tobacco, 1 trunk of shirts and cotton 
hoUands, 3000 staves, hoops and boards, 470 ropes of onions, 

4 bbs. beans," with water, shackles, hand-cufls, etc. The 
cargo was mixed and it was probably intended for touching 
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in the West Indies. The parts adapted for that market 
would he disposed of, then the rum, shackles, vinegar, et«. 
would be carried to the West Coast of Africa. Vinegar 
was tt sanitary necessity. In good weather the negi'oes 
were brought on deck daily, their quarters were cleaned 
and sprinkled with vinegar, and if docile they enjoyed 
the outward air the greater part of fine days. Males 
were separated from females in the hold by a bulkhead. 

Insurance was sometimes effected on the venture, though 
there could not have been enough written to cover & large 
proportion of the risks. The premiums wore too high, and 
the merchants through joint ownerships distributed their 
risks over a large number of ventures and small values. 
The Newport vessels were taken generally by underwritera 
in New York. The rate was often eighteen to twenty \wi 
cent, on Guinea voyages, one party underwriting about 
£100. Almost all insui-aacea were underwritten by several 
parties joining in the contract.' Rates varied much in 
different years, as war brought privateers, or chance 
brought rovers. From Newport to Jamaica in 1748. the J 
rate was five to six per cent., in 175(i it advanced \a twenty I 
per cent, and in 1760 fell to eleven per cent. 

After careful and elaborate preparation, manning the 
vessel, assorting her cargo, planning the voyage and insur- 
ing the adventure one would say all was ready to sail. Not 
30 I This world had done its part, but the other worlds — 
the stars — must be called ujwn for their conjunction, their I 
propitiating inHueace in accomplishing a safe and pi-oStable 
return. An astrologer or "conjurer" was employed to 
"casta figure." This was an elaborate chart displaying 
cabalistic figures and courses, known to the initiated. Mr. 
Mason gives an example' and reports examination of hun- 
dreds of these horoscopes, many of which were annotated 
in the margin with the experience fiupposed to confirm the 
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star lore, as *'fi D & h always wins the profits," etc. 
When the hour assigned by the horoecope came, the vessel 
must start, Iw it day or night, calm or storm ; the moor- 
ings were cast and the voyage dated from that fatalistic 
hour. We may wonder that the Muibones, Vernons, 
Ayrtuilts. Collinses and others, accounted among the most 
cultured Americnns of their day, affected or patronized 
such rubbish. But whatever their own esoteric conviction 
might have been, they could not overlook the superstitious 
and wonder-loving prejudices of their sailors. Cabin and 
forecastle Imth would pluck safety from danger the more 
certainly, when convinced that the stars iu their courses 
were working in their favor. 

These fleets and traders did not tind a sure market or a 
certain supply of captives on the Gold Coast, In subse- 
quent days, about a half-century later, after a thorough 
systfim had been established, factories with magazines of 
the goods coveted by the interior tribes, were kept sup- 
plied on the coast. Slave-pens were built and the poor 
savages were herded ready for the buyer. In our period 
there was no horrid order in this disorder of the human 
race. Vessels crowded upon each other, and losses 
occurred often, through mere irregularity in the traffic. 
In 1736 Captain John Griffin found this state of affairs and 
a very "trublesum" voyage. The French were out in 
great numliers and there were nineteou sail of all nations 
in the harbor at once. ".Ships that used to carry pryme 
slaves off is now forsed to take any that comes : heare is 7 
sails of us Rumi! men that we are ready to devour one 
another, for our Case is Desprit."' The rum men were the 
New England craft probably. Captain "Hamond"had been 
on the coast six months, getting only sixty slaves on board. 
The sturdy man-trading skippere were quite pathetic in 
the story of their mishaps. Captain David Lindsay, an 
energetic member of the class, writes from Amanaboe in 

lAm. UUt. Bee, I., 313. 
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1753, '* Ye Truid is ao dull it is actuly ii noof to m&ke ft 
man Creasey." His first mate wus sick with four of his 
men. Obliged to replace his worn out cnlite and stock of 
oakum, he fears the blame of his owners, yet the " rusk" 
was too great. Five or six "rum-ships" were at hand. 
His vessel was not too trustworthy and they could see '*(lay 
Lite al round her bow under deck. I never had so much 
Trouble in all my voiges." 

Nevertheless the doughty mariner carried his rifted 
brigantine, the Sutiderson, into Barhadoes al>out four 
months later, with fifty-six negroes, "ail in helth and fatt." 
Of these forty-seven were sold' there, the remainder going 
to Rhode Island probably. Captain Scott in 1740 was 
sorely tried also. He sent his second mate to leeward 
trading, but a slave escaped carrying two ounces of the 
vessel's gold dust. Then the blacks from the shore 
captured the mate, and the captain going to his rescue was 
mulcted in £32, in gooda, for ransom. He estimated the 
whole loss through the "mate's folly" at £300. He 
bought slaves and goodp from a Dutchman, intending to. j 
sell them to the French. But the unfortunate chattels | 
were all taken "with the ducks," three dying, three mo 
"very bad." He had one hundred good slaves and no 
gold, waiting for twenty more. Provisions were very high 
and water cost him ten shillings per day. Every man 
slave paid for in goods "cost £12 sterling prime. "^ The 
price of a prime man slave in 1762 was one hundred gallons 
of rum. The instances given are types, and the voyages, 
outfits and orders were quite .'*imilar one with another. 

Captain Lindsay's troubles did not deter him from other 
attempts. In 1754 he sailed in a new schooner, the Sierra 
Leone, of forty tons, owned jointly hy Wm. Johnston & 
Co., of Newport, and parties in Boston whose names aro 

1 Am. Ulat. Itec., [., pp. 33a, 310, »?e for uccnunts in (tcMll. 

'Yet the Western world hiul uUviiocmmI Lhtr vnluu ut " i.-hHtl«l»" in ]TM. Ten 
abllllD)^ " Eni^lixh goods" would buy a negro nl Msdngssrnr. Johnson'! 
rirates, II., 86. 
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not given. He sailed for Africa direct, and the commis- 
sions and privileges given the officers are of interest. In 
addition to the reguhir wages, the Captain received four 
parts out of one hundred and four for "Const Commis- 
sion," five per cent, on sulo of the cargo in the West 
Indies, and five per cunt, on goods purchased for the 
return cargo. Moreover, the Captain had a privilege of 
five slaves, the two mates had a privilege of two slaves for 
each. In these times the vessel did not carry a surgeon. 
When he was Introduced at a later period he was allowed 
a gratuity of £50, and the Captain one of £100, if the 
profit amounted to two per cent. ; they received half of 
these amounts if the loss was no more than three per cent. 

Lindsay showed his Udual cjipiicity and made a success- 
ful voyage in about ten mouths, much to the gi-atification 
of the Boston copartners, in the Sierra Leone. They 
write to their Newport associates, April 28, 17.55, "Lind- 
say's arrival is very agreeable to us & we wish we may 
never make a worse voyage. Are you deteiTuined to get 
a larger vessel for him?" May 2(1, 175fi, they write con- 
cerning a snow of Mr. Qumcoy's, "She is about 112 tons, 
a fine vessel for ye Guinea trade." ' Her name was the 
Hanover, aii<l they afterward purchased her. In the voy- 
age of 17jt6 Lindsay took one hundred and thirty-three 
slaves into Barbadoes, having lost eighteen. He carried 
some gold coin and bought gold dust on the coast. Ivory 
was handled also in the traffic." 

As the trade grew Newport became more and more the 
great market. Connecticut reported in 1762 "some few 
vessels to Coast Guinea." The captains were men of force 
and business ability, as may be inferred from the foregoing 
facts. They often took small ventures for the friends 
of the owners — outward in rum — inward in Negroes. 
Charming Polly lent her romantic name to a Newport 
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sliiver in 1759. One of the schooner's bills of lading bears 
a hogshead of rum to buy a Negro lioy thirteen or fourteen 
years old, with the remainder in gold dust. Miatreas 
Polly knew not that her name would go down to future 
generations soiled by contact with this inhuman traffic in 
the flesh and blood of our dai'k skinned brothers and 
sisters. Such conceptions were far above and beyond the 
ethics of the early eighteenth century. A respectable 
"elder" who sent ventures to the coast with uniform suc- 
cess, always returned thanks on the Sunday after a slaver 
arrived in Newport, -'that an overruling Providence had 
been pleased to bring to this land of freedom another cargo 
of benighted heathen to enjoy the blessing of a Gospel dis- 
pensation,'" This "elder" has gone the way of other 
higoted gospellers. The passions of man are still lustful, 
and his temper is cruel in gratifying them ; hut his intellect 
has been trained into wholesome contempt for the ignorance 
of these unconscious Pharisees. Science has not solved 
the mysteries of the unseen, but she has taught modem 
geneiiktions ii decent self distrust and some proper respect 
for all the religions of all the children of God. 

The spirit of an early eighteenth century American waa 
bodied forth in Peter Faneuil, whose whole lineage is 
"held in peculiar honor" '^ in Boston, Peter was of Hugue- 
not blood, born in New Rochelle, New York, at the very 
beginning of the century, and was transferred to Boston to 
become his uncle Andrew's executor and legatee. Trained 
in the best mercantile system, of moderate enterprise, yet 
careful, holding the largest estate of the time. Here was 
a man without reproach, solid, large featured, self con- 
sidering, but liberal in his way; his eulogist, Lovell, 
master of the Latin school, voiced the public sentiment at 
his death, when he said; the bounty of Faneuil Hall, "how- 
ever great, is but the first fruits of his generosity, a pledge 
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of what his heart, always devising liberal things, would 
have done." His private charity was equal to his public 
muniliceDce, "3o secret and unbounded tbiit none but they 
who were the objects of it can compute the sums which ho 
annuHlly distributed." 

lu such savor of holiness, charity and benignity, lived 
this pocket-prince bachelor and husband of property, as he 
walked to church with his good sister, velvet-bouud prayer 
book in hand, his heart holding "many more blessings in 
store for us," his fellow-men, according to gushing Mr. 
Lovell. For bis fellows, yes ; not for humanity as it came 
to be known a gent-ration later, when King George's red 
coats put a curb on proud Boston, and the people — Hugue- 
not or English, native or African, black or white — mustered 
to put down tyranny, to assert independence. 

No matter how large the inheritance, how successful the 
ventures, how full the tide an inflated currency floated into 
good Peter's coflers, it must bii made larger. Commerce 
must mix, trade must go. He drums up debtors with 
proper vigilance, submits reluctantly to the customary two 
and one-half per cent, exchange his friend and frequent 
correspondent, Gulian Verplanck, charges him in New 
York. His eyo is open, scanning the commercial horizon 
and seeing that men everywhere "act the Honest and Just 
part by me." ' 

Greed and thrift are near allied. The poor Captains 
Lindsay and Scott tugging painfully over on the Gold 
Coast, the small merchants handling rum down at New- 
port, had no keener eye for profit and increase than this 
sumptuous merchant — bewigged, berufHed and bebuttoned 
— as he strutted modestly down the broad terraces of the 
stately mansion near King's Chapel, to seat himself in the 
"chariot" with arms and harness, "in the handsomest 
manner." We get an occasional glimpse in the one letter 
book' preserved, of items which look shady and sooty. 
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Mareh 24, 1739, be hopes Verplaack has "rq acco' of the 
Negroes boiiig sold." April 15, 1740, he expects a remit- 
tanee of gold dust from "Coast of (an unreadable name)," 
These may be coincidences ; all the traders dealt moi-e or 
loss in gold, ivory and " hiack ivory." 

But can we believe the curious, prying eyes of modern 
research, as it uncovers an actual venture after Negroes, a 
voyage deliberately planned by Peter Paueuil. owned one- 
hulf by himself, one-quarter by his neighbor John Jonea, 
and one-fiiiarter by the Captain "John Cutler? The name 
of the craft, too ; did Peter slap his fair round belly and 
chuckle when he named the snow. Jolly Bachelor f This 
must be merely the sad irony of fate that, the craft deliber- 
ately destined to be packed with human pains and to echo 
with human groans should in its very name, bear the fan- 
tastic image of the luxury loving chief owner. If these be 
the sources of profits and property, whore is the liberty of 
Faneuil Hall, where the charity of good Peter's alms? 

Neither Faneuil, the owner, nor Cutler, the master, lived ^ 
to see the return of the snow with the ghastly funny name. 
The safe and prosperous merchant went out from the Tri- 
mountain city in alt the pomp of funeral circumstance, as 
we have seen. Poor Cutler, with two of his sailors, waa 
"barbarously murdered" on the Coast of Guinea near the 
Bnnana Islands, by the natives whom he was pei-snading 
and converting "to the blessing of a Gospel dispensation." 

This catastrophe was March 9, 1742. George Birchnll, 
a resident of Banana Islands, Sierra Leone, then apjwared 
on the scene and took possession of the abandoned vessel. 
The natives hud stripped her and carried oti' such slaves oa 
were already on board. Birchult with considerable skill 
apparently, liought back a part of her stores from the 
natives, together with twenty slaves, refitted the snow 
with sails and rigging from English slaving vessels, and 
appointed Charles Wickham master. Wickham shipped 
two mates, a boatswain and two sailors, April 10, 1743, 
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and two more sailors ' May 1, at Sierra Leone for New 
England, and brought his vessel into Newport about the 
sixteenth of August following with twjenty Negroes on 
board. George Birchall libelled the vessel and cargo in a 
friendly suit for salvage before Hon. John Gridley, Judge 
of the Court of Vice Admiralty of the Colony of Rhode 
Island. Benjamin Faneuil, brother, administrator and heir 
of the late Peter, with John Jones, all of Boston, appeared 
to claim their rights, one-half having been Peter's, one- 
(juarter Jones's and one-quarter Cutler's, the late master 
for whom Benjamin was executor. Judge Gridley decreed 
the sale of vessel, cargo and Negroes by William King, 
Deputy Marshal, awarding one-third of the proceeds to 
Birchall for salvage and two-thirds to Faneuil and Jones. 

There were some nice points involved, for while reason- 
ably enough there was no dispute about such well won 
salvage, Gridley curiously rejected the "Portage bill"^ of 

^This "portage bill," the bill of costs and the sworn ntatemcnt of Benj. 
Faneuil, Adm^, arc given at length. The documents of the ease, unusually 
full for the lime, are i)rej4erved in the Rhode Island Archives at Providence. 

" A Portage bill of mens Xauies and wages Due on board the Snow Jolly 
Bachelor, Charles Wiukham master, bound to Kcwengland Commencing at 
Slrrilione, 10"» of April, 1743. 

Men's Names. ^ualltyes w» Shipt '""s^tJ^Un^*' dial^'d ^' ^^®- 

riharles Winkham Master April 10 £0 - - Aug* 18, 1743 £26.. 12.. 

John Battey Mate I)o 3.. 10 D'» 17 - 14.. 16.. 4 

Oliver Arnola 2<» mate D" 3.. 10 D« - - 12.. 14.. 

Alex.«»^' M^Kinsey Boatswain I)" 3 D« 10 12.. 12.. 

Silvester Sweet Sailor D«' 2.. 10 D" 18 - 10.. 13.. 4 

Oliver Somes D" D" 2.. 10 D« 10 10.. 10 - 

W'«» IIcn<?rey D« May y*- V^ 2 — I>> 16 7.. 1.. 4 

W'" Hyat I>^ D*> 2.. 10 D" 18 8.. 18.. 4 

£102.. 17.. 4 
Newport, Aug** 18*^, 1743. 

E: E: p. CHAllLES WINKUAM. 

Burchell & Co. of Snow Jolly Batchelor. Cost of Court. 

For Drawing the Libels & attorneys Tax £0.. 18.. 8 

For filing and allowing 12.. 8 

To attachment Seal and service 10.. - 

To the marshalls Fee 2.. 6 

To three Intcrllgitary Decree & Uecos 2.. 11.. 6 

To Taking Evidence in Court 6.. - 

To a Copy of the Libel 2.. 6 

16 
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officers and men's wages £102. 17. 4' from Sierra Leone to 
Newport. Lflonard Lockmnii in a sul)sc(|iient docree, 
Aug. 26, 1743, allows this bill .nnd orders Marshal King to 
pay it from the proceeds. We wonder how it could have [ 
IjeuD otherwise, but the jtulgc must have had legal ground 
for the first decision.^ 

The .snow was sold to Captain Wickham for £1,300. 
The twenty negroes sold for £1.U44. ninglng from £40 to 
£134 each. The men averaged nearly £S4, the women 
nearly £79 ; but while tlic highest man brought £134, , 
the next dropped to £100, while three women brought 
respectively, £101, £105, £106. The mocking ironies in 
this whole transaction are not confined to the portly Faneuils. 
A list of honorable names, Vernon, Tweedy, Briuley, 

To Uie marxballfor krcijltig the Vi'sMtl In CuHtudy IS tlaya 3,, T.. b 

To the nwrsball tor n'lling Snow ATwenly Nri^roes iit Sj p Cvnt-..I8-. C. t 

To the Rejt' fur piiyluK & Ceurvlnj! U^ iit3ip. Cuot IS., fi,. 4 

To the Doorkeeprr &a „ 1., 8 

To Duc^ree Definllive A recording 1.. 12.. 10 

£41!.. a.. 

£184.. 10.. 

JN. GKIDLEY. Jud^e. 

And BoDjaulu l^acull of Huston lu New Riis;liind Ksrg. im ho i!< Adra'' of all I 
A alngular tlie Goods Debla Ulgiits A Credits ot Peter F.iaeull lato of id , 
l)a><l4)D E^. dcca'd wbo Id bis llt« owned onn liulf ot the Sduw Hforad b 
Cargo &c and as he the sd BonJ. is also ExL'euf ot ye Late Will anil Testament 
of tiic Rfurcaidd John Uutior doccd wiio in hia Life owned one other qnurUr 
part of ad Snow Ac and John Jouch ot Boiiton Hfureuild Herch' who ownetb 
the oilier Quarter o( sd Snow &c eoine into Court A nay Uiey hare alwajn bretl s 
A still UK ready Is pay the pro|ionRnt (on hie dellvi^rltig to the a' Ben]. & Jobn 
ur their Bros, the Snow arureanld her Cargo Ac) a juat A reaflaDable fieword 
(or saving tho lA Veawl hor Cargo Ac. A sending licr Into this port of Ihis Ae. 
THO WARD." 

1 Anotber caiiC upoiu the queatloa at wngeit. Before Ciiplain CbHrlcB Wick- 
hum touk cotnunud of the JoUi/ Bachelor, iipparcntlf lie wua udrirt oit the 
Guinea uoait, h!« anow, the Eagle, hnviug been taken from him Feb. D, 1T43-8, 
br A Spanish priviilGer. Ho had itlilppud Id tbv Eaffle from Kewport for 
Ouines, Rapt. 8, 1742, Ales. MaokeuBle, nt £S per mooth. Wiu. Wynt Hnd 
Silvester Sweet eu^h ut £T. H. The prices must huv5 been In paper currenuy. 
The sailors claimed that enough o( Ibo Ea<M» cargo was wivud to pay tlieir 
wagex and they " libel A appeal" u^'ainst Wlekhani la Judge Gridloy's court. 
Tho case was set tlowu for the Satunlay after Sept. 30, 1713. The result of the 
trial does not appear. 
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Robinson, Carr, Cranston are represented in Marshal King's 
list of purchasers of the captives procured by Faneuil's gold 
and Cutler's blood. But there is one name pre-eminent, in 
being borne by the descendant who J)ecame three-quarters 
of a century lat<5r, the greatest anti-slavery exponent, when 
New England waked to the final struggle. Then Boston 
did not come, but Newport went to Boston. The buyer of 
the highest priced "£134 negro J)oy" was Mr. Channing. 
Was he the grandfather of William Ellery Channing? 

The armament provided by Birchall for the Jolly Bache- 
lor deserves mention, for it shows what was indispensable 
for a slaver carrying forward our Elder's gospel mission. 
Birchall and Captain Wickham did not buy unnecessary 
outfit in the far away market of Sierra Leone. It included 
four *'buckaneer" guns at six bars each, two small guns at 
four bars, two muskets at four bars, four guns at five bars, 
powder seven bars, one small gun eight bars, two pistols 
eight bars, six cutlasses at one* bar. Other articles in the 
new outfit were ship stores and provisions, the inevitable 
rum and "Manyoea." This was furnished several times, 
and as a boat load cost only two bars it must have been a 
native article of diet. The whole outfit at Sierra Leone 
cost 744^ bars. 

We rub our eyes in amazement that any portion of 
exact and worthy Peter Faneuil's *'eflfects" or accounts 
was estimated in bars. Gold dust, ingots and plate were 
only various forms of specie, but bars did not appear on 
the ledgers of the early solid men of Boston or Newport. 
The European and American missionaries — if they did not 
carry all the Spartan virtues to the forsaken dark conti- 
nent — at least gave it the boon of the iron currency of the 
Lacedaemonians. To give the strong metal value in use 
and value in exchange, they forged it into bars, known in 
New England as "African iron." These would make 
handy pocket pieces for the inhuman savage, when he 
should arrive at a pocket, or they could be welded into 
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convcnieat shackles to pia him down to a slaver's deck in 
three feet three inches, or at the moat three feet ten inches 
of sitting room and frco venti!at,ion. 

A pound sterling at Sierra Leone in 1743 was equal to 
twelve hars of this iron, a negro slave when the Jolly 
BacJielcr bidanced accounts June 14, was worth sixty bara 
or £5. At about the same time, according to Mr. Mason's 
old Newport documents, he was worth £12 in "goods," i. 
e. rum. at Sierra Leone' Wo see the frightful scale by 
which merchandise ascends through rate after rate — paper 
priced rum, coast valued iron, sterling gold — while human 
ttosh, sense, mind and spirit goes down in corresponding 
degradation. 

The Romans were great but not humane, the Spaniards 
able and cruel, the English strong and sensible but seltish, 
the Americans followed in the footsteps of this ci^-ilization 
they inherited but did not ci-cate. The whole world in the 
eighteenth century, previous to the movement beginning , 
in the Amerienn Revolution, which stirred the nations to ^ 
their depths and shook thrones from their foundation 
knew nothing of a refiued humanity, knew hut little even 1 
of the justice which should let men go free. The children 
of the world in their day arc wiser than the chihlren of 
light. Molasses and alcohol, rum and slaves, gold nud 
iiim. moved in a perpetual and unwholesome round of 
commerce. The most enterprising, alert and active ports 
only admitted the more of this fetid misery. All society 
was fouled in this lust, inflamed by this passion for wealth, 
callous to the wrongs of imixirted savage or displaced bar- ■' 
barian. The shallow sympathy expressed in the seven- 
teenth century for Indians and native proprietors had 
expended itself. A new continent in possession, old Ethi- 
opia must be nuisaeked, that the holders might enjoy it 
more speedily. Cool, shrewd, sagacious merchants vied 
with punctilious, dogmatic priests in promoting this pros- 
titution of industry. 

> See M8., p. 38. ante. 
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THE FIfiST SCHOLARSHIP AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 

By Andrew McFarland Davis. 



In the Records of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay in 
New England, under date of June 2, 1641, the following 
entry was made :^ "The Court doth intreat leave of the 
Church of Salem for Mr. Peters, of the Church of Roxberry 
for Mr. Wells, & of the Church of Boston for Mr. Hibbens, 
to go for England upon some weighty occations for the good 
of the Country, as is conceived." What 'Hhe weighty 
occations for the good of the country"^ were appears in a 
general way from what they did when they reiiched Eng- 
land. A part at least of the work of this committee was to 
solicit aid for the Colony and for the cause of education, 
and although at a subsequent date a doubt was thrown by a 
committee of the General Court over the extent of the 
benefit which the Colony derived from the services of these 
gentlemen, yet it is clear that Harvard College, represent- 
ing the cause of education and "the advancement of learn- 
ing," reaped some advantage from their labors. From the 
records of that institution we learn that "Mr. William 
Hibbins, Mr. Thomas Welds & Mr. Hugh Peters procured 
from diverse gentlemen & merchants in England towards 
the furnishing of the Li})rary with Books to the valine of 
one hundred & fifty pounds." In the accounts of Tyng,^ 
the Country Treasurer, there is an entry in 1644 which 
recognizes the existence of a balance due the College for 
money remitted by Weld and Peters, although the amount 



1 Mass. Rec.,i., 332. 

2See Winthrop, n.,2:). 

'H. C. Records. Sec jilso Quiucy, i., 455. 
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is not stated. Weld rendered an account, to the Society for 
the Propagiition of the Gospel in New England,' of what 
money was paid himself and others, stating from whom the 
contributions were received itnd for what purjmsos they 
were given. This account covered all tmnsactione from his 
first landing in England "until this present 10th of the 
2ntl mo. 1(547." A duplicjito, containing no reference to 
the Society, Imt headed "Copie,"ison lilo in the Massa- 
chusetts Archives. Under the heading " Whiit I rec'd for 
the College & for the advancement of learning" are the fol- 
lowing entries : 

The Lacly MoiilBbara gave mee for a. Schollersbip £100, 
the ruveoue of it lo bee imployei;! tbat way for 
pvei' for wb I entered coveuaut & am bound to have 
it performed i 

Mr Holhrook Sclioolmaater gave nie 

Mr Bri(lgi;8 hia will 

Mr Grecnbill 

Mr George Glover to hiiy two books 

Given by a godly friend of myne wlin will have his 
name coucealed 

231 

The account from which this entry wiis taken way apparent- 
ly suhmittcd to a commitloe consisting of Increase Nowell, 
William Tynge and Edward Jackson, who on the 2&th of | 
the Stb mo., 1651, accepted and approved it." 

In a letter dated at Gates heade, January 2, lfi49, Wold 
alludes to his collections for the College and to the scholar- 
ship as follows :' 

"Others gave to the Colledge and advance of learning 
which was paid, some little towarde y" building of y" Col- 
lodge per Bill, some to the President for his greate laboure 
taken upon retiuest of y" HeoHees of the Colledge, fsome 
laid out for Utensils for the Colledge by their desires (as 
pewter, brass, Ironware, lynnen), some laid out in Bookes 

IN. E. in«l. anil Ocn. Reg., xsxd.. 179. 

^Utiea. Ai'cli., Ivili., fols. H. 4. &, 6. See nlso QuiDcy. i.. 47.^ ITI. 

>N. K. Hial. nnd Oon. llPfe'., xxxvl., (13, 
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to supply theirc Library and for erecting a schoole att Rox- 
bury, besides twoe Schollarships of £5 per annum, a piece 
settled for ever on the CoUedge." And again he says : 
'*0f y*^^ lady, y' La. Moulsham who (out of Christian desire 
to advance good learning) gave an £100 to be improved in 
N. Enge. in y'' best way for y*^ help of some poore scholar, 
or scholars in y*' Colledge, & to be settled for y^ use, W^** 
being given in upon account to y' state there & y*" pious 
desire of y'' Lady signified they settled £10 per annum for 
ever upon two poore scholars in y'* CoUedges £5 a piece." ^ 

It is with the £100 contributed by Lady Moulsham, or 
as she herself spells the name Lady Mowlson, that we have 
to deal. From the foregoing extracts wo learn that the 
money was paid to Weld, that he entered into a covenant 
that it should be applied according to the wishes of the 
giver, that he paid it on *' account to the State there," with 
a statement of the *' pious desires of the Lady," and that 
the *' State" thereupon 'settled £10 per annum for ever 
upon two poore scholars in y* Colledges £5 apiece." In 
the spring of 1645 the money had been received and the 
General Court ordered thanks to be returned to Lady 
Mowlson for her gift.^ Thus the first scholarship at Har- 
vard was founded by a deposit of the money in the treasury 
of the Colony, and, according to Weld, an undertaking was 
entered into on the part of the Colony to meet the wishes 
of the founder by the payment of £5 apiece per annum to 
two poor scholars in the College. 

By diligent search of the records of the Colony and of 
the College, Quincy collected the main facts concerning the 
history of this scholarship. It is not probable, however, 
that he saw the original document which was executed 
at the time of the payment of the money to Weld and 
which was forwarded to this country to show what the con- 
ditions were for the performance of which Weld had cove- 
nanted. This document was mounted in a scrap-book by 



1 *' lunocency cleurod.'' N. E. Hist, aud Geu. Reg., xxxvi., 68. 
•i- Wiuthrop, ii., 212. 
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President Sparks, when he overhauleil the College archives 
and had the manu^icript pai)er8 collected, arranged and 
bound. It is engrossed upon piirchmenl, and although by 
its terms it is an agreement on the part of Weld, it Iwiirs 
only the figniituro of Lady Mowlson. The fact of the gift 
was set forth in it, the terms on which the money was 
given, and a covenant on the [mrt of Weld for the specific 
performance of those tenns. It is evident that the attorney 
who prepared the instrdraent had two copies engrossed. 
One to he surrendered after execution to Lady Mowison. 
the other to be forwarded to Massachusetts Bay. Through 
ignomnce as to the proper manner in which to execute the 
papers. Weld protmbly signed one copy which was retained 
l)y Lady Mowlson, vvhilo she signed the copy which was 
kept by Weld. The misunderstanding on this point has 
preserved for us the precious signature of Ann Mowlsou 
the founder of the first scholai'sht|) ut Harvard College. 

The following is a copy of the document : 

Kuow all nieo by these p'aents tliat I TUomos Wells alls Weld 
Piislor of Rosbury in llie Plaiitaton of New Engla[n(l] doe by 
these p'sunts acknowledge that I have received of the Ludy Ann 
Mowlson of London Widilow tlie full i!t inlire some of o[ne] hiiu- 
di'cd pounds current Kngb'sli inouy the Wfh she hatli freely given 
to Harvard's Colledge in New England to be imi)[rovcdj bytliefeo- 
feea of the sd Coileclgc for the time being to the best yearly reve- 
new that may bo thought fitt in tbeire wisdoiiie wliicb yearly reve- 
Dcw according to her good & pious intention is to be & remaino 
lis a ppetiiall stipend for & towards y° per[|>etualj maintenance of 
some poor sclioller which shalbe admitted into the sd Colle<]ge by 
the ad feofees or the major pi of the[ra] which poore schoUer 
is to in joy the sd yearly stipend only till such time as sucb poore 
sclioller doth attainc to yc degr[ee] of a master of Arts & no 
longer, and then the sd yearly stipend shall by the sd feofees be 
bestowed upon another poor 9clio[ller] of llie sd eollcilgc whom 
the sd feofees shall think Itest deserveiiig. and soe the sd stipend 
to goe in succession from [one] poor sclioller to another therefor 
& towards theire yearly maintenance in perpetuiim in manner 
i& forme ns atTorcsd And in case it sball fall ont at such time 
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as y sd yearly stipend shalbe appointed by the sd feofees to 
be bestowed upon anoth[er] poore scholler there, then if there 
shalbe any poore scholler admitted into the sd Colledge that 
shalbe a kinsman of the sd Lady Mowlson, & shalbe deemed by 
the sd feofees or the major pt of them to be of a good & pious 
conversation & to be well deserveing of y® sd yearly stipend as 
afforesd that then [it is] the reall intention & desire of the sd 
Lady Mowlson that such a poore scholler there being her kins- 
man shalbe first p^ferred & appointed by the sd feofees to have 
& injoy the sd yearly stipend in manner & forme as afforesd 
before any other scholler of the sd college whatsoever that is 
not her kinsman. And for the p''sent the sd Lady Mowlson's 
desire is that John Weld now a scholler in the sd colledge shall 
have the sd stipend till he attaine the degree of a Master of 
Arts. To the dew & true pformance of which good and pious 
intent & desire of the sd Lady Mowlson I the sd Thomas Weld 
for myselfe my executors & administrators doe cove[nant] 
and promise to & with the sd Lady Mowlson her executors & 
administrators in and by these prsents that the sd soine of o[ne] 
hundred pownds & the yearly revenew thereof shalbe disposed 
of and imployed to the only intent and purpose in y* manner 
& forme as is herein before mentioned and not otherwise. In 
wittnes whereof I the sd Thomas Wel[d] hereunto set my hand 
and scale this ninth day of May in the ninteentb yeare of the 
raigne of or Soveraigne L[ord] King Charles pr. 1643. 

Memorandum that it is likewise the intent & desire of the sd 
Lady Mowlson that such her kinsman as shalbe admitted into y* 
sd colledge shall imediatly from y^ time of his admittance have 
the yearly revenew of the hundred pounds abovementioned till 
he attaine the degree of a Master of Arts notwithstanding that 
it should be oth'^wise disposed of formerly to anoth' poore 
scholler by y*" abovesd feofees. 

[Signed] Ann Mowlson. 

Subscribed by y*' sd Lady Ann Mowlson in 
y* presents of 

Arthur Barnerdiston 
Tho. Good ye are. 

The mystery which obscured the origin of John Harvard 
17 
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has been partly cleaved away by well directed, intelligent 
research. Notwilhstandiug the great interest which attaches 
to the name of Lady Mowlson, (^iiincy wsis compelled to 
sum up what be could find out about her in the paragraph : 
"Nothing is known of Lady Mowlson except tliat she was 
among the earliest of the transatlantic benefactors of the 
college." A grateful posterity not content with merely 
honoring her name and holding up for admiration her liber- 
ality in thus generously endowing the distant College in the 
wilderness, would gladly know more of her. Perhaps a 
clue to her kinsfolks may be found in the designation of 
"John Weld now a scholler in the sd college" as the tirst 
beneficiary of the exhibition. 

Knowledge of the gift by Lady Mowlson may l)e traced 
to the College officials in December, 1643, for at the meet- 
ing of the Governors of the College at which the seal was 
adopted Dunster makes the following entry:' "ffor the 
10"' P. annum in respect of Lady Moulson's gift of 100'", it's 
deferred for 2 Reasons first because we have not the monny. 
And 2 iy we can not give any thing out of the Country 
Treasury till a General Court. Had we the momiy in hand 
we would presently effect it." It was jwrhaps in hope tliat 
the College might soon have the "monny in hand" that Mr. 
Pelhfim was elected Treasurer at this meeting. There were 
certainly no other funds belonging to the College at that 
time which were likely to remain in the hands of the 
Treasurer. However that may l>e, Pelhiim docs not appear 
to have (jualified fur the office, and the Lady Mowlson fund 
remained in the country treasury for many years after. 

In 1655 a petition for relief was presented to the Genend 
Court in which the dilapidated condition of the College 
building, then only fifteen years old, was dwelt upon and 
the statement was made tliat the real revenue of the College 
was "about twelve pounds per annum (which is a small 
pittance to be shared among four Fellows), besides fifteen 

>H. C. Bocorde. 
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pounds per aDDum which liy the donnrs appointments, is 
for scholarships." Thia fifteen pounds per nnauin for 
scholarships was the interest allowed for certain funds 
belonging to the College, of which Lsidy MowUon's gift 
was a patl. The deputies having examined the matter 
re)Kirtcil on the 25th of the 3d ino. 1655, that there was 
due the College from the country about an hundred and 
fifty pounds, for which interest was paid and that it was 
meet that the said £150 should he added to the next country 
rate. From this conclusion the magistrates on June 21, 
1655, dissented, saying they could not consent thereto 
because the £150 was given by the Lady Mowlson and 
others, for scholarships annually to ha maintained there, 
which this court could not alter.' 

Lady Mowlson's hundred pounds was by thia act saved, 
and remained in the hands of the treasurer of the Colony 
who paid the College interest for its use.^ During the time 
that the fund of the scholarship was in the form of a country 
debt, it finds frequent mention in the statements of the 
College property which the treasurers were accustomed to 
submit to the corporation. 

In 1654 it is described as "Lady Moulson's gift w. is in 
the hands of the Country Treasurer for w. £15 per annum 
for four scholarships." 

In lfi6.3 in the "Abbreviate of the accounts of Harvard 
College for five years past," it is entered as follows : " By 
so much in y" hands of the Country Treasurer being the 
gift of y Lady Moulson 100"', & of Mr. Bridges 50'", & 
other small gifts the whole being 162'" 16'" 4''." In an 
"Account of the Colledgo Stock in 1668," "It appears 
that the Country Treas' hath in his hands mony y' Was y" 
gift of Lady Moulson' 100"'," etc., etc. 

■Uiws, Arch.. Ivlil., 32, 38. See also Qulacy, 1., «iS. 

1 A EUspicloD nnCurnllf ariwi that Ihv GencrnI Court had tlilH fund in rolnd 
when in iej4 Ibe order passed tbat £150 bo t^aUiered b; ttie Treasurer tot the 
College out o[ the mum; aeiit out trom Englanil tor the children. Hasa. 
Bccordi, 11., ^. 
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In KJ69 Danforth in turniag over the acoounts to Richards 
took bis receipt for deeds and papers. The Lady Mowlaon 
Bcbolnrships are described in this receipt as alwve with the 
added clause "to pay fifteen pounds per annum." 

At a corporation meeting held Feimiary 3, 1672, al) 
present, it was "ordered y' Mr. Richard Russell be desired 
to give y' Colledge testimony of an 102"' IK"'' 4'' y' y' 
Country hath of y" Lady Moulson's gift to y" sd Colledge 
unless there be an assurance of y" 15"' p. annum or some 
graunt to y' effect." 

In 1682 the item is entered in the inventory of the Col- 
lego property as if it were considered a debt due from the-i 
estate of Richard Russell : 

"Due from the Exr* of Rd. Russell, Esqr. for which 
they pay l.'!"' p. annum. 162"" 16'^' '. 

In 1683, in "an account of the estate belonging to Har- 
vard College under the care of 8amnel Nowell delivered 
unto him by Thomas Danforth," the following entry appears : 

"The amntry Trens' Dr. for 162'" lf>"" 4" 

for wch annually they jwy 15"' in Country pay." 

In 1693 Brattle makes the following entry : 

" Richard Bussoll Estir. late Treasui-' for the Country Dr. 
for y" Lady Moulson's &c gift 162"' 16-^' 4" 

(Iwing LV" i>er annum) that the sd Russell used to pay, it 
being lot to the Country — Nothing rec'd for many years."' 

During this period the £1(M) contributed by Lady MowU 
Bon, which according to Weld's account was remitted with 
other funds that as a whole footed up £231, liecame perma- 
nently associated with the £50 from Mr. Bridge's estate 
and £12 Ifis. 4d. from unknown sources. By this process 
the income of the £63 163. 4d., which does not appear to 
have been specifically given for scholarships, was lumped 
with that from the Lady Mowlson fund and until all pay- 
ment of interest ceased, £15 per annum was paid for 
scholarships. It figured at different times as a debt of the 

1 All the furo^-uliig Itema &ro trom the U. C Bacords. 
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Country, :is the personal indelitedness of KumkcII mid as a 
debt due from the executors of his estate. In some of the 
entriea the Lady Mowlson fund was charged up as if the 
principal were £1(52 Ifis. 4d., while in others tho qualifying 
*'&e." preserved the record of the fiict that it constituted 
only a purl of this item. Still another amount is mentioned 
for this fund by Felt, in m Memoir of Hugh Peters,' who 
says under date of 1()42, "Near this time they obtained 
£150 from Lady, Moulson and other donations from the 
liberally inclined, for the college." 

In 1USI3 a petition for this money was addressed by the 
College to "his Excellency, Sir William Phips. Knight, 
Captain General, & Governour in Chief of their Majesties 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New England, and to 
the Great & General Court or Assembly of the said Prov- 
ince."* In 1695 the petition was renewed- In 16£I8 the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College through the 
President represented to the General Court, "That about 
50 years since y Lady Mouli^on & other well disposed per- 
sons in England gave a considerable smTio of money to y' 
s'' Harvard Colledg, wch mony was laid out in England & 
y produce of it here amounting to £lfl2 16' 4'' Lent & paid 
in to y" Treasury of y" late Colony of the Massachusetts, 
for y" use whereof fifteen jxiunds (in Country pay) was 
allowed annually by y" Gen' Court & duely paid by y* 
Country Treasurer to the Treasurer of y* Colledg from y* 
year lfi48 to y year 1685, as y' Honb'" Mr Thomas Dan- 
forth & Mr James [Richard?] Russell sometime Treasurers 
of y" said Colledg & Country can certify, since w"^'' Time 
by reason of change of Goverm' & y" Countryes great debts 
& Charges, nothing has been rec'' from y' Country on that 
acco', whereby y Colledg has suffered not a little, its Stock 
being very low, & not capeable of defraying its necessary 
Charges. 
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Your petitioners do therefore humldy pray y" said matter 
may be taken into your CoiiBidenition & tbat now y" 
Country is out of debt, you will he pleased in yn' great 
equity & goodness to give order for y" [ ] of stiid prin- 

cipal! sume of 102., IB.. 4'', with wt remains unpaid of y* 
UHC thereof &k."^ 

In 1712 the matter was again pressed by Leverett and 
this time the effort was successful.^ 

In Brattle's book in the Harvard College Archives, under 
date of March 29, 1713, there is the following entry : 

"Cash rcc'd of Mr Taylor Province Ti-easui-' £426 lO'" 
4' being £Ut2 16"" 4'' of it y" principal remaining due of 
monies Intrrowed by y late Colony of y*^ Massachusetts 
Biiy of y College & £203., 14/ being for ed aura at 6 pr 
c. p. anuo from the year 1685 to this time less pd Mr 
Addington for a warrant to y" Treasurer to pay me sd sura 
pursuant to a resolve of y'' Genl Court at their last session 
ill March last 2/." 

'■ Murad"' This £162 16/4'' w"^ w' w' due from my Lady 
Moulson's &c gift to o'' College lent y Country a" 1648 & 
they (id Int, for till 1685."^ 

Thus the C<»llege was in 1713 for the first time placed 
in possession of the principal of the Lady Mowlson scholar- 
ship. The College records as a rule are particularly full as 
to the disposition of exhibition funds. They ai-e singularly 
barren with reference to this scholarship. For the twenty- 
eight years immediately previous to this payment, there 
had been no income from the fund received by the College, 
and consequently there could have been no distriimtion to 
the students. But, even before that period, when there is 
no rea-^ion to doubt that the interest was regularly paid hy 
the Colony, the rule which prevailed as to recording the 
disposition of the income of the exhibition funds does not 




1 Soe Pron. Mass. DUt. Soc.. vol. vl., 343 

'QuiDcy, i.,snG, 

'See also rroc. Mnsa. niat. Soc.. 1863, p, 
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seem to have been applied to this. By the terms of this 
gift the College officials were the persons who were to 
assign the scholarships. If they exercised the privilege 
they made no record of it. After the receipt of the princi- 
pal, this exhibition stood upon the same footing as all 
others of which the College was the depository of the funds, 
and it would have been natural that the same careful record 
should have been kept of the annual distribution of the 
income, as was customary with the others. Such was not, 
however, the case, and it is only through a chance record 
in 1743, where £9 are appropriated out of the income of 
the *'Lady Moulson" fund, and another similar entry in 
1746,^ that we are able positively to trace the separate 
existence of the fund at these dates. 

When the College accounts were opened in double-entry 
bookkeeping, the outstanding exhibitions were merged in 
an "Exhibition Account," and from that time the individ- 
uality of the several exhibitions collected in that account 
was lost. Some of the more important scholarships which 
were thus consigned to oblivion have been rescued by 
President Eliot and restored to separate life. If an analysis 
of the exhibition account should fail to reveal the fact that 
the Lady Mowlson's gift is hidden in its depths, let us still 
hope that the ''good & pious intentions" of the worthy 
founder of the first scholarship at Harvard may not be dis- 
appointed, but that some means may be found through 
which a ''perpetual stipend" to be known as the Lady 
Mowlson scholarship will pass from "one poore scholar to 
another" and thus preserve the memory of Lady Mowlson. 



1 H. 0. Records. 
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UOGER WILLIAMS. FREEMAN OF MASSAC HO SETTS. 

By Kbubbn a. Glii.d. 



Knowles in his " Memoir of Roger Williams the Founder - 
of the State of Rhode Island," states thiit he took the usual 
oath on his admission as a Freeman of the " MassachusettB 
Bay," May 18, lfi31, referring for authority to Prince's 
Annals of New England. This author, under date of Octo- 
ber 19, 1630, when the "General Court of the Massachu- 
setts Colony met at Boston," gives a list of persons who 
desired to l)e made Freemen, including "Roger Williams, 
a minister, who. went 1. to Plj'mouth. 2. to Salem. 3. (o 
Providence." This however was nearly four months Iwfore 
his arrival in America. The difficulty is explained by 
adding that the October list compreheTided "all those who 
entered their desires l>etween that time and May 18." 
Whereupon Prof. Knowles remarks, "that Mr. Williams, 
with characteristic decision, entered his name on the list very 
soon after his arrival." This assertion has been repeated 
by the biographers of Williams, from Knowles down to the 
present day. The simple fact is, as Dr. Dexter and the 
lamented Prof. Dlnian have clearly shown, the Founder of 
Rhode Island was never admitted as a Freeman of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, although he owned a house 
and lands in Salem. Who then was the Roger Williams 
whom Prince records in his "Annals" y The Rev. William 
Urwick, pastor of the Congregational Church in St. Albans, 
England, and author of a valuable work recently published, 
entitled, "Nonconformity in Herts, l>cing Lectures upon 
the Nonconforming Worthies of St. Albans, and Memorials 
of Puritanism and Nonconformity in all the Parishes of the 
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County of Hertford," in a letter tu me dated "Belsize Park 
Gardens', Hiiiupslead, December 1, 188G," states that he 
finds in the old 8t. Allmns Pjirisli Register, the follnwing 
entry under the head ol' Baptisms; — "Roger, son of Mr. 
Lewis Williams. 3 die. August, 1607." "It now reniaina," 
the writer adds, "to hunt up the will of Mr. Lewis 
Williams. . . . The fact of his being styled Mr. in the 
Register, shows that he was a man of re8pectal>ility and 
mark, heciiuse, in the run of mimes in the Register Mr. 
does not occur. . . . His name <loes not apfiear, nor does 
that of his son Roger, either among marriages or deaths." 
If this Rogt-r eventually eame to America, as it now seems 
probable, his name would not lie likely to appear in any 
parish registry. 

Mr. Harry Wright, in behalf of the Rev. Canon Elwyn, 
Master of the Charterhouse, formerly callcd_ "Sutton's 
Hospital." in a letter to my friend W. H. Overall, Libra- 
rian of Guildhall, dated "Chart^'rhouae, E. C, 15 April, 
1886," thus writes: "The only infomiation contained in 
our Iiooks respecting Roger Willinnis is, that he was elected 
a scholar 25th June. 1621, and ordered to he sent to the 
University, being a good scholar, on the 9th of July, 1624." 

This could not apply to the Roger Williams of Rhode 
Island, although Elton so claims, and Arnold and other 
writers, including myself, repeat the story. The Rev. 
Dr. Dexter, in his interesting monograph "As to Roger 
Williams," singularly enough begins by saying: "All that 
can be positively proved concerning his early lite is that, 
when 11 youtJi, he attracted the attention of Sir Edward 
Coke, and. on his influence, was elected a scholar of 
Sutton's Hospital, now the Charterhouse, 25 June, 1621 ; 
that he obtained an exhiliition there 9 July, 1624 ; and that 
he was matriculated a Pensioner of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, 7 July, 1625." The first and last of these 
statements are indeed true. He diil utti'iict when a youth 
the favorable notice of Sir Edward Coke, and he was 
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eventually matiicukted a Pensioner of Pembroke College; 
Imt the records of CImrterbouse as here given, refer to 
(jiiite a different pei-son. 

Tbe Charterhouse, it is well known, eompvises a " Hospi- 
tal" for the support of eighty "Pensioners," so called, all 
upwards of fifty years of age when admitted ; a "Chapel"; 
and a "School," the main feature of which originiilly was 
forty " Foundation Scholars," none of whom were admitted 
under the age of ten years nor above the age of fourteen. 
They were generally the sons of gentlemen with lai^e 
tamilies and moderate fortunes, to whom an academic edu- 
cation was an object. They were received after examina- 
tion, and upon the nomination of the govornorM, of whom 
there wore sixteen. Mr. Sutton, the founder, died on the 
I2th of Deceml>or, Kill. Shortly after his death hia 
nephew and heir-at-law, instigated by Sir Francis Bacon, 
Coke's life-long rival and enemy, instituted proceedings 
to set aside his uncle's grant, and to divert his immense 
estates to uses never contemplated liy the donor. These 
attempts were atrenuously resisted l>y the sixteen govern- 
ors, who were all prelates, noblemen and gentlemen of dis- 
tinction, at the head of whom was Chief Justice Coke. 
The result was that Coke was enabled to certify that the 
founder's incorporation was sufficient, good and etlectual in 
law. The governors held their tirst meeting on the 30th 
June, im.3, and proceeded to make various regulations, 
and to assign apartments within the institution for Uie 
different officers. The following year Nicholas Grey, a 
man "eminent for his learning in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages," was appointed "Master of the School," and the 
work of instruction began. It was about this time, so 
tlie tradition reads, "that Sir Edward, one day observ- 
ing a youth at Church taking notes of the Sermon, and the 
people crowding, beckoned to him to come to his pew ; and 
seeing how judiciously ho minuted down the striking senti- 
ments of the preacher, was so pleased that he entreated the 
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parents to let him hiive the lad," with the intent, without 
doubt, of placing him at the school in which be was bo 
deeply intereated. He certainly did not need to adopt the 
lad, for he already had twelve children of his own ; nor did 
he need to bestow pecuniary assiatauce, for the parents of 
the lad were in affluent circumstances, and moreover the 
Chief Justice was noted at this time for being penurious 
and extravagantly fond of riches. So at least his biofira- 
pher, Lord Caiupiiell, states. Mrs. Sadlier, in her corres- 
pondence now preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
thus writes : "This Roger Williams when he w;ia a youth, 
would ill a short-hand take sermons and speeches iu the 
Star Chamber, and present them to my dear father. He, 
seeing so hopeful a youth, took such a liking to him that he 
sent him to Sutton's Hospital, and he was the second that 
was placed there." If he was liorn at "Roscworthy Manor," 
Cornwall, England, on the 21 Decenilier, 1602, as there is 
abundant evidence to prove, he was now in his twelfth 
year. He was placed at the school in 1614 as an ordinary 
pupil, without doubt. Had he Iwen received as a "Foun- 
dation Scholar," the Charterhouse records would indicate 
it. The only name of Roger Williams entered upon the 
records is the one to whom reference has already been 
made, who was elected a Foundation Scholar on the 25th 
June, l(i21. If this refers to the Roger Williams of St. 
Albans, who was bupti^ted August 3, 1607, he would he at 
the time of hia election thirteen years, eleven months and 
eighteen days old, dating from his baptism. The record 
adds that he was ordered to be sent to the University being 
a good scholar on the 9th July, 1(124, when the founder of 
Rhode Island had just completed his first year at Pembroke 
College. He probably entered either the University at 
Oxford or Cambridge, in the month of October following, 
at the beginning of the first or Micliaelmus term ; and if he 
was graduated Bachelor of Arts, it must have been four 
years later, that is in 1628. The founder of Rhode Island, 
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on the contrary, entered Pembroke College, Cambridge, sa 
the records show, at the beginning of the secomi, or Lent 
term, in January, 1624; tiud he was gmduiited Biichelor of 
Arts in 1627. 

A note from Mr. Wright, dated "Cluirlerhouse. K. C, 
June 26, 1886," reails na follows : 

"Rkubbn a. Guild, Esq. 
Dear Sm : 

Re Roger Williams. 

The following is an exlriut of 
what I have accidentidly discovered on our Imnks umier 
date 1629. (New style 1630.) 

'Roger Williams, who hath Exhibition, and so for about 
five years past, hath forsaken the University and is become 
a discontiniier of his studies there. His Kxhibition was 
therefore suspended.' 

Yours faithfully, 

Harry Wrkhit. 

For the Master." 

It thus clearly appears, from the Charterhouse refrords, 
that the only Roger Williams of this early period whose 
name appears upon the books us a Poundiition Scholar was 
sent to the University in July, 1624, having what is termed 
an Exhibition, equivalent to eighty pounds or four hun- 
dred dollars a year, and that after iivo years, or in the 
summer of 1629, this Kxhibition was suspended, the recip- 
ient having become, in the quaint hinguage of ihe records, 
"a discontinuer of his studies." The founder of Rhode 
Island, on the contrary, had no Exhibition. He entered 
college as a IJensioner, or gentleman's sou, and he paid his 
own bills, so the Registrar, the Rev. Dr. H. R. Luard, 
writes me under date of September Sri, 1886. 

But there was a Roger Williams who came over from 
England in the Mari/ and John, May 30, 163U, who settled 
in Dorchester, Massachusetts, who requested admission as a 
Freemati on the mth October, 1680, and who took the oath 
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as such on the 18th May following. He was a prominent 
and useful man, and he filled many offices of trust. He 
served on a jury September 28, 1630, to inquire into the 
cause of the death of Austin Bratcher ; he had charge with 
another person of the goods of Christopher Oily ver, having 
been appointed to this trust November 7, 1634; he was 
one of the arbitrators about the ship Thunder in the sum- 
mer of 1635 ; and he was one of the Selectmen of Dorches- 
ter the same year. In 1636 or 7 he removed to Windsor, 
Connecticut, and he was there in good repute. Savage 
states in brief, that he served on a jury in 1642, 3, and 4, 
and that his wife died on the lOtli of December, 1645. In 
1647, or the year following, he sold his house and land to 
Capt. Benj. Newberry and returned to Dorchester. In 
1649, or before, he married for his second wife, Lydia, 
dauofhter of James Bates. In 1650 he calls himself of 
Boston, when he sold land in Dorchester to Thomas Thax- 
ter. But little more is told of him. In 1647 he joined the 
*' Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company." 

From all that has now been stated it may I think fairly 
be inferred, that the Roger Williams of Massachusetts, 
whose admission as a Freeman has been strangely ascribed 
to the Founder of Bhode Island, was the son of Mr. Lewis 
Williams of St. Albans, was a ** Foundation Scholar" at the 
Charterhouse, and a graduate of a college either at Cam- 
bridge or at Oxford. 
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THE ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL. 



)tu has been received by the CoraniUlee of Publica- 
the remarks ot Mr. Huynes on pagea T and 8 of this 



[The following r 
lion. Id reference Ij 
namher: — ] 

I HAVE no doubt that several schools were Iwgun in New 
England Itelbro thnt in Roxbury, and I did not meuQ to l>e 
understood to say that the Roxhury Latin School was the 
third institution of learning e»tai>lished in the United 
States. What I did say, and M'hat I meant, was that this 
is " the third in age of the institutions of learning in the 
United States," meaning, of course, existing institutions. 

Since Mr. Haynes has called my attention, and yours, to 
my statement, I must admit that it is inaccurate. I should 
have said, and do say now, that it is the second in age of 
the institutions of learning in the United States, allowing 
the seniority of Harvard College only. 

By this, 1 mean that these institutions, founded in 1638 
and 1645, respectively, have preserved their identity as 
distinct and individual institutions from that day to this, 
while the Boston Latin School, to which I hud inaccurately 
allowed precedence, and the other schools, of whoso early 
foundation Mr. Haynes has oH'ered ample proof, long ago 
lost their individuality, ceasing to have, in those caaea in 
which they ever had, a distinct corporate existence, becom- 
ing parts of the school systems of the towns in which they 
were established. The Grammar School in the easterly 
part of the town of Roxbury, or the Roxbury Latin School, 
as it is popularly called, never became one of the town 
schools of Roxbury, but is now, as it has been for two hun- 
dred and forty-two years, a distinct and independent inati- 
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tution of learning, supported by its own funds and man- 
aged by its own trustees. If there is another institution of 
learning of equal or greater age in the United States, 
except Harvard College, of which that can be said, I do 
not know where to look for it. It is certainly not the Bos- 
ton Latin School, or any of the schools of early foundation, 
to which Mr. Haynes has referred us. 

J. EVARTS GREENE. 
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SEUI-ANNUAL MKETING, ArlllL ffii, I8S8. AT THE UALL OF THE 
AMEIIICAN ACADEMY OF AKTS AND SCIKNCKS. HUSTON. 



The President, Stei-iien SALiaBOKr, A.M., in Ihe chuir. 

Tlio fuilowin}:; members were present (the names \wm^ 
armnged in order of seniority of memborsliip) : George E. 
Ellis, Edward E. Hale, Charles Dciine, George Chiindler, 
M^uthaniel Paine, P. Emory Aldrieh, Samuel A. Green, 
Frimeia Piirkman, Elijah B. Storldard, Georgo S. Paine, 
Edward L. Davis, Henry M. Dexter, James F. Hunnewell, 
Eghort C. Smyth, John D. Wushhurn, Thomsis W. Higgin- 
son, Edward H. Hall, Keuhen A. Guild, Charles C. Smith. 
Hamiltim B. Staples, Edmund M. Barton, Thomas L. 
Nelson, Lueius R. Paige, Franklin B. Dexter, John J. 
Bell, Georgo H. Moore, Charles A. Chase, Samuel S. 
Green, Justin Winsor, Henry W. Haynes, Edward I, 
Thomaa, Solomon Lincoln, Andrew MeF. Davis, J. Evarts 
Greene, Henry S. Nourse, William B. Weedcn, Daniel 
Merriman, Reuhen Colton, Roliert N. Toppan, Henry II. 
Edes, Grindall Reynolds, George E. Francis, Frank P. 
Goulding, Jjimes P. Bsixtcr, Thomas Chase. 

The record of the lust meeting was read by the Recording 
Secretary and approved. 

The PnEBtDENT read a report which had been preiiarcd 
by him, and adopted by the Council as part of their report. 

Nathaniel Paine, lisq.. Treasurer, aul)mitted his report 
in print, and Edmund M. Barton, Esq., Librarian, read 
bis report. 

These reports, as together constituting the report of the 
Council, were, on motion of Charles Deane, LL.D., 
accepted and referred to the Committee of Publication. 
19 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 2,1, Isps. AT TUE UALL OK THE 
A31EltICAN ACADEMY OF AHT3 ANI» SCIENCES, ItOSTON. 



The President, Stephen SALiauuRr, A.M., in Iho chuir. 

Tlie ftiltowiiij^ inemliers were present (the nunies licin<^ 
.irrangeil in onior of seniority of nieinhership) : George E. 
Ellis, Eilward E. Halo, Charles De;iiie, Geiirye Cbaiuilur, 
Nathaniel Paine, P. Emory AUIrieh, Samuel A. Green, 
Frimcis Piirknian, Elijah B. Stoddard, George S. Paine, 
Edward L. Davis, Honry M. Doxtor, James F. Humiewcll, 
Egbert C. Smyth, John D, Washburn, Thomas W. Iliggin- 
son, Edward H. Hall, Reuben A. Guild, Charles C. Smith, 
liamilton B. Staples, Edmund M. Barton, Thomas L, 
Nulaon, Lucius R. Paige, Franklin B. Dexter, John J. 
Bell, Gcorg« H. Moore, Charles A. Chiisu, Samuel S. 
Green, Justin Winsor, Henry W. Haynes, Edward I. 
Thomas, Solomon Lincoln, Andrew McF, Davis, J. Evarts 
Greene, Henry S. Nourse, William B. Weeden, Daniel 
Merriman. Reuben Colton, Robert N. Toppan, Henry H. 
Eiiea, Grindall Reynolds, George E. Francis, Frank P. 
Goulding, James P. Baxter, Thomas Chase. 

The i-fluord of the hiat meeting was read by the Recording 
Secretary and approved. 

The PiiESiDENT road a report which had been prejHired 
by him, and adopted by the Council as part of their report. 

Nathaniel Paine, Esq., Treasurer, submitted his report 
in print, and Eumuno M, Barton, Esq., Librarian, read 
bis TOport. 

These reports, as together constituting the report of the 
Council, were, on motion of Ciiable8 Deane, LL.D., 
accepted and referred to the Commillcc of Publication. 
19 
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The Council having recommended fur membership in Die 

Society, 

William Francis Allen, A.M., of Madison, Wiscanain, 

and AUQUSTCS George Buli-ock, A.M., of Worcester, 

they were, by separate ballot, elected memlicra. 

Geouge H. Moore, LL.D., read a paper entitled "The 

Bibliology of American Witchcraft." 

Hon. Hamilton B. Staples presented to the Society, iu 

behalf of Mr. Thomaa L. Winthrop of Boston, the sword of 

Fitz-John Winthrop. In making the presentation Mr. 

Staples said ; 

On the 11th of Decemlwr last, I received 
a letter from Mr. Thomas L. Winthrop of 
Boston, grandson of a former Pi-esident of 
the Society, the late Hon. Thomas L. 
Winthrop, in which, through me, a very 
interesting proposition was made to the 
Society. I give entire this part of the 
letter. "Miss Winthrop has much inter- 
ested me in her account of our family relics 
in the rooms of the Antiquarian Society, 
and I have thought it jmssible that it might 
be agreeable to the Society to become the 
dejxjsitory of yet another which 1 have held 
for many years, uncertain where to bestow 
it. The article in question is a Imsket- 
hilted 'Andrea Ferrara,' liearing upon its 
blade the name and 'punches 'of that famous 
maker and accomptinied by the following 
inscription, in tho handwriting of Mr. Roliert 
C. Winthrop : ' Sword of Fitz-John Win- 
throp, sometime a captjiin in Monk's army, 
second in command of the expedition against 
Canada in IBHO, agent for Connecticut in 
LfOndon, 1693-8, and afterwani for nine years Gov'' of 
Connecticut. Born Mch. 14, 1638— died Nov. 27. 1707. 
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Buried in the Kings Chapel gniveyiird.' This sword, which 
is in perfect preaorvntion, I inherited from my I'uthor. Groii- 
villo Temple Winthrop, who was an older brother of Mr. 
Robert C. Winthrop, and son of thiit numesuke of my own, 
who presented vnrious family relics to the Society, the late 
Hon'''*' Thomas Lindall Winthiop. Would you sometime at 
your leisure ascertain if it would Iw pleasing to the Society 
to receive the sword." 

I immediately laid the proposition before Mr. Salisbury, 
the President of the Society, and was asked by him to 
inform Mr. Winthrop that if the American Antitjuarian 
Society should become the custodian of the aword, it would 
he regiu-ded as a trust to be most carefully guarded and 
tbftt the sword would have a conspicuous place among our 
most valued relies. I communicated the President's answer 
to Mr. Winthrop in ii letter, first submitted to Mr. Salis- 
UUKY for his approval. On March 29, 1888, the sword was 
forwarded to me accompanied by a letter which clearly 
explains itself, and should be formally communicated to tJio 
Society. 

"38 Beacon St.. 2H March, 1888. 

My DEAit Jldge Staples : 

Your letter of the 13th February 
was duly received by mo in which you express the willing- 
ness of Mr. Stephen Salisbury, on behalf of the American 
Antiquarian Society, to become the trustee of the sword of 
Govei-nor Fitz-Jobn Winthrop and to give it a suitable 
place in the halt of the Society. The acceptance of the 
trust by the American Antiquarian Society is a high com- 
pliment to my family, imd assists in confirming my opinion 
that the sword, although borne by a distinguished Governor 
of Connecticut, has at least equal claims to interest in the 
State with which ray family was first and most intimately 
identified. Upon quite different grounds the sword ctaJmB 
the attention of the antiquary of every Slate and Country, 
from its being a blade of the most famous sword-maker of 
the Renaissance, whose name and punches are to l>e found 
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upon it. Allow me to thank you for your kind trouble 
tiikcn in this matter, and believe uie, my dear Judge 
Staples, yours very truly, 

Thomas L. Wintiirop." 

In presenting the sword to the Society at this time, I 
comply with the request of the President in giving a some- 
what more extended sketch of the wearer of the sword, and 
of the aword itself. Fitz-John Winthrop was the son of 
John Winthrop, the first Governor of Connecticut under 
the charter, and gntndson of John Wintluop, the first 
Governor of Masajichusetts. Hia father, born at Groton, 
England, in KJOS, educated at the University of Dublin, 
was a fine scholar and an eminent physician. He died in 
Boston, April 5, 1676. 

Fitz-John Winthrop was born at Ipswich, March 14, 
1638. Before attaining his majority lie went to England to 
seek aorvice in the civil war. The time of his arrival there 
is indicated by a letter from his uncle, Emanuel Downing, 
at Edinburgh, dated 2d February, 1657, congi-jitulnting 
him upon his safe arrival, and also by a letter from his 
uncle. Colonel Thomas Keade, Governor of Stirling Castle, 
dated February 15, 1657, in which young Winthrop is 
advised to remain in Scotland, and assured of the willing- 
nosa of Colonel Reade to assist him in obtaining military 
proferment. The promise was soon fulfilled. In a letter 
dated December 8, 1658, ho is addresaed as "Lt: Win- 
thrope at Sterling." In the following February he was at 
Cardross as Governor of the castle with the same title. In 
1660 he waa a captain in Colonel Reade's regiment. That 
ho was with General Monk in London shortly before the 
Restoration is shown by his letter to his brother Wait 
Winthrop, afterwards Chief Justice, from London, dated 
May 8, 1660. Returning to New England, at or near the 
end of 1661, he identitied himself with the Connecticut 
colony, became a representative, served in King Philip's 
War as Major, and for a time was a member of the Council 
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of Sir Eilmund Androa. In May, 1089, lie was chosen 
one of the miigistrates. In 1690 he was apiwinted Major- 
General of the liind forues in the expedition against Canada. 
The Bcheine on the part of New York and the New England 
colonies was to attack Montreal with nearly a thousand 
men, assisted hy five ur six hundred Indians of the Five 
Xations, who had promised their co-operation ; while a 
fleet and an army of about two thousand men under coni- 
miind of Sir William I'hipps, Governor of Massachusetts, 
were to proceed up the St, Lawrence and nttjick Queliec. 
It was supposed that the result of the comhined attack 
would 1)0 the capture of one or both of these strongholds. 
Captain Lcisler had then assumed the government at Alhany, 
and Milhorn, his son-in-law, was appointed CommisHary. 
It hud been agreed that New York should furnish a certain 
number of troops for the expedition, also the provisions and 
means of transportation for the army. The fleet sailed for 
Quebec with thirty or forty vesseU, but did not arrive 
till Oetol)cr 5, a much later time than wjis antici|):tled. 
lyhen Winthrop's army had arrived at Wood Creek, the 
place appointed for meeting the Indians, less than a hun- 
dred Indians were present, the rest refusing or evading the 
requisition, and the New York contingent had not appeared. 
The army continued to advance a hundred miles further to 
the lake where means of transporlJition were required. The 
Commissary had failed to provide the retiuisite means or it 
supply of provisions for the army. After n council of war, 
a retreat to Albany became necessary for the subsistence of 
the army. This retreat and tlie lute arrival of tlie Heet 
defeated the expedition. General Winthroj) returned to 
Connecticut after serious dlfhcuUies with tlie Governor at 
Alhany, the latter betraying a purpose to fix upon another 
the responsibility for the retreat, which clearly attached 
to him or his subordinate. 

The General Assembly voted that the conduct of General 
Winthrop "had been with good fidelity to his Majesty's 
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interest," ami thtinked him "for his good services." In 
1092 Colonel Benju.min Fletcher, Governor of New York, 
had received it commission from the King vesting him with 
full power to command the entire militia of Connecticut and 
nf the neighboring provinces. As the right to command 
the militia was expressly given to the colony hy the charter, 
the Legislature refused to sulimit to the regulation. At 
this time occurred the amusing episode of Captain Wads- 
worth preventing by the noise of drums the reading of 
Fletcher's commission before the train bands of Hartford. 
In 1()93 the Assembly petitioned King William the Third 
on the subject, and appointed General Winthrop as their 
agent to present the petition to the King and use his best 
efforts to maintain the chartered rights of the Colony. 
This was rightly regarded as a vital cjuestion upon which 
the right of local government depended. So ably and yet 
so wisely did General Winthrop perform the duty assigned 
him that on April ly, 1Ij94, the King decided the question 
in favor of the Colony. Triimhuirs History relates that in 
January, IfiSS, Major-General Fitz-John Winthrop, having 
returned from his successful agency at the Court of Great 
Britain, was received with great enthusiasm and was thanked 
by the Legislature tor "his public services." In May, 
KJUS, he was chosen Governor, an office which he con- 
tinued to till till his death, November 2T, 17U7. Trum- 
bull speaks of him as one in whose death the Colony "sus- 
tained a great loss," He had long resided at New London, 
where he had a very large estate, and displayed great hos- 
pitality, in marked contrast with his narrow circumstances 
at the close of his military life in England. Governor 
Winthrop rendered a great service in advance to the cause 
of the American Revolution. Organized resistance to the 
British Crown would have proved well nigh impossible in 
1775 and 177(», if the colonies had not commanded the 
militia agreeably to the precedent of 16H4. 

Coming now to the sword itself, it is largely a matter of 
int'ereiico where it has lioen ami in what scenes it has borne 
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a part. It is, however, almost certain that it was obtained 
and worn by Winthmp when an officer in Monk's army. 
The Feritra blades were ut that time in general uae in the 
Army of the Commonwealth. There is the authority of an 
article in Macmillan's Magazine on the "Form and History 
of the Sword" for the statement that Cromwell wore this 
kind of sword. In the frontispiece to the Leviathan, pub- 
Itflbed in 1650, in the right hand of the mystical figure 
representing the might of the State, u Ferara sword is 
held, but without the basket-hilt. In the article upon the 
"Sword" in the new Encyclopedia Bntannicn the well 
known name of Ferara is said to be peculiarly associated 
with Scottish blades. This sword was the natural weapon 
for an officer of Monk's army to possess. It is not at all 
likely that it was procured for the expedition to Canada in 
1690. as at that time this kind of sword was passing out of 
use. The sword was probably woni in the march of Monk's 
army from Swtland to London, which resulted in the Res- 
toration. It may have been drawn from its scAbhard to 
salute Charles the Second, as in his triumphal progress from 
Dover to London be passed through the army at Blacklieath. 
The history of the sword considered as u work of art 
brings us to a controversy which has engaged the attention 
of the antiquary for more than half a century. The sword 
has doubtless existed in a variety of forms. The curved 
guards, known as jtas d'ifne, the cross-pieces in the plane 
of the blade called guillons, were the simple elements from 
which was evolved the basket-hilt, elaborate in form and 
design. Three views have been advanced as to the origin 
of this celebnited weapon and the age and country of 
Andrea Ferara. One view is, that he visited .Scotland 
and manufactured his blades there for Scottish use. This 
theory derived its support from the number of Ferani 
blades extant in that kingdom early in the reign of James 
the Sixth. 1 find several allusions to this sword in the 
Waverley novels, which imply ii use so familiar as to have 
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given rise to a species of melonymj in the comiiion dialect 
of the people. In the Fortunes of Nigel, Richie tlireatens 
"the swaj^gering billies" with "a slush of my Andrew 
Fernra." In the same novel Lord Dalgarno tells his father 
that "more land is won l)y the lawyer with the ram skin 
than In- the Andrew Ferara with his sheep's-head handle." 
In the Brido of Lanimermoor, the sexton in describing the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, in 107'J, aajs, "there was nuld 
Ravenswood brandishing his Andrew Ferrani at the head." 
In Woodstock, Wildrake pictures himself as saying to Alice 
Lee in liehalf of his friend Colonel Everard, "give him a 
good Toledo by his aide with n broidered belt and an inlaid 
hilt, instead of the ton of iron contained in that baskct- 
hilted, black Andrew Ferrara." The last cjiiotation throws 
some light on the character of the weapon worn by the_ 
officers of the Army of the Conimonwe.ilth. This theory 
of a Scottish origin conceived of the name Fenira' not as a' 
family name, but as derived from the Latin Ferrarius, \iet- 
taining to iron, and as denoting the name of a guild of 
armomers. So that the name Andrea dei Ferari as applied 
to the celebrated sword-maker should be translated, not as 
Andrew of the Feraras, but as Andrew of the Forge, — one 
of a guild of armourers in the records of the Scotch burghs 
under the title of Hatmncrmen. Sir Walter Scott in the 
Notes to Wavorley appears to favor this view. "Who 
this artist wa«, what were his fortunes, and when he 
nourished, have hitherto delied the research of antiquaries ; 
only it is in general lielieved that Andrea de Ferrani was a 
Spanish or Italian artificer brought over hy James the IV. 
or V. to instruct the Scots in the manufacture of sword- 
lilades," 

I The name Is not uniformly spelled. In Mcyriak'H '■ Critlol Inquiry InUt 
Auclpnt Armaur." gecond nl., p. 6, fs a long note in which the family name ii 
gl>ellcd, " Fereru." ■' Farara," and " FerarH." In » volume o( IlluatDlUoD* 
KCMtmpunylng Ihia work, by Skelloti, ut No. CI II.. a sward of thU workman Is 
di«p1uy«d InHcribml on [he bliule " Ferara." la the eitatlonn above, from SooU 
iinil otherH, the ii|iclling Is allowed to stund an Riven by Ilioae wrller«. On tba 
fiword now siveii lo the Soeiety tlit' nauie la Bjicllea FAItARA.— Comxittbk 
OF I'OBUCATIOK. 
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The aecond view attributes to the sword a Spunish origin. 
Id the north of Spain, in the Corunns district, ia the town 
of Fereim. And the claim is that this waa the seat of the 
celelmited manufaeture . In the infancy of metallurgical 
science it was believed that sword-blades acquired the beat 
temper by immersion in mountain streams, and the town in 
question was the only one of this name which answered the 
supposed condition. 

The third view ia, that the sword ia an Italian weapon. 
The evidence in its support may be brieHy stated. In the 
new Encyclopedia Britannicn under the article, the Sword, 
there is a pictorial representation of typical European 
sworda. That which in every particular corresponds with 
the swonl now to be presented is classified as Italian, late 
in the sixteenth century. 

From the article in Macmillan, already referred to, I 
quote the following passage: "A still gi-eater reputation 
WHS gained by the strong and keen broadswords liearing the 
name of Andrea Ferara, long a puzzle to antiquaries as to 
whether he was of Spanish or Itjilian origin. Evidence 
exists that t<onietime after 1580, two brothers, Giovan 
Donato and Andrea dei Forari, were well known sword 
makers working at Bellune in FriulJ, the Illyrian territory 
of Venice." The strongest authority is Cigogna. In the 
Tmttato Militare, Venctia, 1583, he confines his enumera- 
tion of sword manufacturers " to the most excellent armour- 
ers of Italy," to whom he gives the pre-eminence in this 
art. He further says, that "in Ihe town of Bellune are 
the ingenious masters, Giovan Donato and Andi-ea of the 
Ferraras, both brothers." It is further stated that there 
were others of the same name, sword makers in that country, 
as shown by dei Ferrari, of the Ferraras, indicating an 
established family originating in the ducal city of that name. 
The half-length figures on the blade wear on their heads 
the crown known as the Eastern or Antique crown, a device 
which implies an Italian rather than a more Western origin. 
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Finjilly the opinion of the nccomplished donor of the sword, 
in part Itiised on family tnidition, favoring the Italian view, 
is entitled to be considered in deciding this question. It 
seems very clear that the evidence preponderates in favor 
of tho Italian view. It is to he hoped that the ]x>ssesBion 
of the sword by the Society may lead to ii more eicliaustive 
study of ita origin and mode of manufacture than can now 
be attempted. 

Nothing remains but to present the sword through you, 
Mr. President, to the Society, and to congratulate it on the 
acquisition of an additional relic of a family long and most 
honorably identilied with the Society, and of a work of art 
of interest alike to the historian and the antiquary. The 
sash of choicest silk, its hues mellowed and enriched by 
time, is presented with the sword. 

The Pkesipent said : The American Antiquarian Society 
accepts with satisfaction the trust confided to them by Mr. 
Thomas L. Winthrop, and is happy to recognize the 
peculiar fitness of the halls of the Society for a depository of 
so treasured a relic as the sword worn by the greut^grent uncle 
of our former President, the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop. 

Rev. Edwabd E. Hale, D.D., said: I am sure that I rep- 
resent the wish of the whole Society, when I propose a vote 
of thanks to Colonel Winthrop for the valuable and interest- 
ing gift which he makes to the Society. It is indeed grate- 
ful to the Society at any linio to renew the recollections of 
the close connections of the honored family of Winthrop 
with the history of the' country, since that history began. 
We are so fortunate as to possess in our own hall the origi- 
nal portrait of John Winthrop, which has been ascribed to 
the pencil of Vandyke, aa well as that very cuiious " loving- 
cup," with its memories of many generations, which has 
been already alluded to. It is needless to refer to the 
name of Governor John Winthrop, the Hi'st historian of 
New England, who recorded for us, day by day, the history 
of the great movement, tho whole of which he saw, and of 
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wbicb he was so litrge a piirt. To his son John, the Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, we owe that body of correspondence, 
which I think the gentlemen around me would say is the 
most valuable store-house we have for information on the 
habits, the events, the social order, and the tone of feeling, 
of the gGDerntioiis after the Brut settlement, up to his death. 
His son, Fitz-John, entered — one almost says, of course — 
into the service of the country, and served it in such ways 
as have been traced by Judge Staples. John Winthrop, 
his nephew, in his own selected line of life rendered public 
services no less important. He was a graduate of Harvard 
College, and u fellow uf the Royal Society. The fondness 
for science has shown itself, indeed, in all the Wiuthrops, 
from the beginning to this houi'. The other John Winthrop, 
whii was also a fellow of the Royal Society, and professor 
in Harvard College, was the friend and correspondent of 
Franklin. In the study of the Franklin correspondence 
lately. I have been greatly interested in seeing how close 
were his relations with Franklin, and how accurate were 
his observations in natural science. The dramatic story of 
the first occultation ever observed of the planet of Venus by 
young Horrncks in England, has always connected the 
return of that interesting phenomenon with his name. It 
is not, perhaps, so generally remembered that to Professor 
John Winthrop, above referred to. the world of science owes 
the second observation of that transit, which was made by 
Winthrop successfully, with a party from Harvard College 
whom he took to Newfoundland for that purpose. To our 
Pi'esident, for many successive years Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachu. setts, in tliose good flays when Massachusetts 
kept a good officer when she bad found bim, this Society 
owes much. It still possesses, us memorials of such obliga- 
tion, the interesting objects which have been alluded to. 
Wo may add that we owe to him, as well, his share of our 
gratitude for the distinguished services of bis son, who baa 
served the State in a thousand ways, and who was so long 
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tlio honoretl President of our sister society. Colonel Wiii- 
Ihrop now renews all these remembrances \yy this gift of n 
sword which had I«een used in the service of the short-lived 
Commonwealth of England, and was destined to be used in 
the service of those other Commonwealths of New England, 
which have so long survived their mother. A sword which 
hung ut its owner's side when he asserted that essential 
prini'iplo of New England history, — that the armies of New 
Eiigbnd lire to l>e directed by the Governors of New Eng- 
land, and not by the English crown. — is certainly one of the 
most intei-esting memorials nf that history. Tho Society is 
glad to nsswiate it with the memory of tho Governor who , 
founded MaBsachusotts, of the two Governors who main- 
tuined in Connecticut the Ul^oities and privileges which 
Connecticut had received iit her birth, of the men of science 
and of letters who have done so much for the nohlor lifo, 
not of New England only, but of America, and of these 
distinguished gentlemen who still live, to le^ive to those who 
come after us new i-ensons for honoring the name of Win- 
throp. I move that the thnnkaof the Society be presented 
to Colonel Winthrop for his priceless gifl. 

The motion of Dr. Hale whs unanimously adopted. 

GROitoR E. Fkancis, M.D., read a paper on the uses of 
photogmphy in illustration of, and as an aid to, local history. 

On motion of Samuel S. Gkeen, A.M., the suggestions 
contained in Dr. Francis's paper were referred to the 
Council for consideration. 

RoitEitT N. Topi'an' Esfj., read a paper, suggested by 
recent discoveries, on the general subject of monetary 
stsmdards and mctidlic currency. 

An'iihkw McF. Davis, Esq., submitted, without reading, 
a communication relating to the historical Dunster-Glover 
controversy at law. The paper was suggested by a single 
scrap etmtaining some momoranda regar<]ing the publications 
from the Cambridge press. 

Eev. Luciis R. Paioe, D.D., referred to a curious inci- 
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dent conneotod with the Diinater-Glover controversy, diil'er- 
iiig from anything he had ever noticed in a cnae at law. 

Rev. Dr. Hale callod the nttentioD of the Society to the 
fact thitt we nmy expect Irefore many weeks the arrival of 
several ear loads of valuable relics found in Arizona Iiy the 
Hcmonway expedition. Mrs. Hemenway has, at her 
own expense, conducted the expedition and erected a lire- 
proof building in Satem for the preservation of the relics. 
He wished she might, if possil>lc, he made a member of the 
Society, as she has dune more for iirchn-ologiciil research 
than any other one person in our vicinity. His pi-esent 
object, however, was not to make a motion, but simply to 
draw the attention of the Society to the general subject. 

Heniiy W. Haynes, A.M;, asked a moment's time to 
inquire if any member of the Society could tell who John 
Churmion was. He stated that the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society had lately obtained a broadside containing a 
[Kicm in Latin with an English translation on the death of 
Rev. Ebenezer Pemherton, signed by John Channion. 

A pajrer was laid before llic Society which had been pre- 
piired by Mr. John N. Meniam, on the subject of the 
Ordinance of 1787. It was sent to the meeting by Hon. 
GeoRoti: F. Hoah. who recommended its reference to the 
Committee of Publication, and it was so referred. With 
reference to the authority of the Congress to pass this 
Ordinance, Jlstin Winsou, LL.D., remarked that he 
l>olioved that it was the better opinion that the Congress in 
so doing exceeded its powers. Hon. P. Emory Aldrioh, 
LL.D., spoke somewhat more fully on the same subject, 
and the Society voted that he l)o requested to furnish his 
views in writing for the Committee of Publication. 

Mr. Nath,V!)iel Paine csdled the attention of the Society 
to a series of photographs miide and presented by our 
asBticiatc, Mr. Edward H. TnoMrsoN, of Merida, Yucatan. 
The views were from the ruins of Kich-Moo and Chuu-Kat- 
^in, which were discovered Iiy Mr. Thomi'sOn within the 
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kst yoiii'. Lettnra descriptive of the ruins written to Pres- 
ident Salisbuuv were iilso presented, from which the fol- 
lowing extrauts are made. 

Speiiking of the ruioa of Kich-Moo he says : 

"These ruins lire alumt seven and a half leagues to the 
soutli and west of the ancient and now ulniost decterted villuge 
of Xul, Making as I did ao many turns baok and forwai-d, 
right and led, as the mountain side permitted, I am not ahle 
to give with precision the distance or direction travelled. 
That portion of the work can easily l)c done later on. The 
principal ohject, the discovery of the ruins themselves, 
having been accomplished, the rest will come in due course. 
I also found upon the same trip a place where the ancients 
evidently made their Hint implements, there l>eing a large 
number of handsome flints, and chips in abundance. 

The road that I made two years ago to Labna has been 
cleared and widened by the people of Tabi, under instructions 
from Don Antonio Fajardo, in order to haul the logs of 
precious woods that grow thereabouts, and it is now possi- 
ble to go almost to the ruins of Labna in a volan, a decided 
change from my first visit, when I had to have two mache- 
teros go before in order to clear a passage for my pack 
luules. 

Before we left Merida 1 had determined that the gentle- 
men' with mo should see the cenote of (Flol-Tun or 01-tun) 
Tabi. Accordingly I wmto to Senor Fajardo asking him to 
have some Indians, at my expense, open a good path to this 
cenote, a league and a half from the hacienda. This he very 
kindly did, and the next morning the whole party. General 
Baranda and suite, Don David Casares and Don Antonio 
Fajardo, who himself had never seen the cenoto before, 
and ourselves, took our horses and started for the cave. 
It was a sight worth seeing and one to ho remembered. 
We entered the cenote by a scries of rude ladders made 

mpttjiiutt l>y thi.1 Uwtare. 
BowilH^li und M " " 



from tree trunks, felled and plarad iu ntirrow [ijiritUel rows 
from the top or mouth down to the tirst level : the rounds of 
thcsu primitive lad<lers were cut from the hrnnchcs of the 
treos felled nod were iwund in their places by means of 
stout vines or 'hejucos.' This uenote hiis, the Indians 
say, eleven mouths nr openings, and while we entered at 
one mouth, and stood in the partial obscurity of the cave, 
liefore us we saw a second one. This one was quite largo, 
BO large that a jmrtion of it was flooded with sunshine from 
above, and trees, vines, long swinging plants and huge 
snakelike roots were growing in the rich earth of the cave 
with almost phenomenal luxuriance. This bright sjxit, 
framed in by the huge stalactites, the bright colored flowers 
and deep green of the leaves, having a back-ground of utter 
darkness, formed a picture that I can neither paint with a 
brush, describe with mere words oi' hope to portray with 
the camera. One must see it to appreciate its weird and 
perfect beauty. We spent several hours wandering around 
in its depths and even then we found only four of its 
eleven mouths. I saw enough, archicologically speaking, 
to convince me that within that cave was that which is of 
sufficient interest to keep rae at work for a month or more. 
Among other things that I did not sjieak of were certain 
very handsomely curved inscriptions. Stephens. I believe, 
intimates that this cave conta.ins nothing of interest, arehic- 
ologically speaking, but he is mistaken. Could I iiflbrd 
the time, or rather the money. I could furnish interesting 
results trom excavations and moulds made in this cave. As 
I have before written, each person seems to pronounce the 
name of this cenote or cave to suit himself. I have no 
doubt but the true designation was, originally, at least, 
•Ulol-tun.' This, in Maya, signilies 'the flowers of stone,' 
a very neat anil poetic name, as the delicate and multiform 
stulnctites and stalagmites undoubtedly conveyed to the 
natives the idea. 
The next morning we made a very early start, and taking 
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n nipid view of ' Sohfttucbe' pitiwed on. I tried to ^ivc tlw 
vialtor^ n (jood general idea of the niii» of Yocatan sad. ■■ 
tlit^ir atny wiu limited nnd the pathways Itetwcen tbemfifiMS 
of (Jhiiii Kilt ^In not yet cut, I took thorn to the one Ijia^ 
iiimn'ttt III Lutirii'i (and the most intere^r^ one of tbe 
Kroiip^, ihi) two>Mtoried edifice luMt photographed. Tbe 
Wiiy Ut Ihr nmt iif Mil) group in ns yet ao choked ap that, to 
cut II piilh nultli'ii^nt to admit those not u-»ed to jui^ie travel 
wiiiihl li« II work of liours; conito'iuciitly we gave up tbe 
IiIkii mill ri'liirned to Tiilfi i|ttito lute timt cveaing. 

Ill iNNll, wliilii milking li minute inve^tigalioo of Ibe 
viirliilix llntolN I foiiricl imlwddcd in the planter orcr the 
rrnirf n/'mvfi iluurwni/ i\ piece of iKine. At first I deemed 
lliii *liiii<i<i«lvi> llndin){ of the ItonoH in this |>ositioD a mere 
|)|i1lii>liU>lliit>, An my InvoHtigtitiouM pmp'e&sed I chui^ed niy 
tiplnlnii iipiiii IliK nuliJi'Lit I thexe )>oii«s or fragments of lioDe 

iviiie pill I III Hint imi'lliuilnr podltioii for ttome special rea- 

NHii III iiiit'iiriliilioe with Nomii iilim. I xhoweil Ihe gentlemen 
aiiiiiiMit'llli'NO lioiiimMllll in position, and they projxjse to have 
llit< liniH'R iuiiily»iiil liy nii iiiiHtoiiiiHt in order to ascertain 
itliKlliKi' llii'.v wi'iixif Ihn liiimnn lui<ly or otherwii^c. I have 
ii'tliilii i'i>iiNi<u« for Ituliovinff that the bones are of the 
lliiiiiilli IViuiii'." 

(Ill lliii ii^piiillllnii io the Chun Knt ^in Mr. Thompson 
tViH iii'|iiiuipiiiili*il liy Mr. Kreilorick Oodmun, a seientist of 
KiiMloiid, III II Ictlnr datud Feiiruiiry I!», 1888, Mr. 

TlH'MI'""K "".Vlt ! 

"I'llMlngiiViirlhii iniiidonts of our journey to the frontier, 
Hii |)i«| vUlltfil Muloo(-iiec4t, It little group of ruins lying 
lielWi'Uli Hull KriiiiclHco and Sclialiiolic that 1 discovered 
hi IHHIl, W'.i lliiui vi.dti«i the ruins of Sobatschc and after- 
iviii'iIn liiiliuii iind Chilli Kat ^)iii. He (Mr. Godman) was 
pMillruliirt.v |i|t>iii>«il willi llie two-storied cditice at Chnn 
Kill |lii lliiit I iiiKutionod in my lant letter. This edifice is 
II HliiiidliiK iiioiiiiMicntofttiecHreleHH unreliability of the aver- 
iigK liidliiit ill iiiiitlern of Iliiit kind. I a[)cak of thi» huild- 
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ing &6 beiDg one of my latest discoverios in the Chun Kat 
jjin group, whoreas in reality it wiis my earliest. In 1886, 
while on my way searching for the ruins of this group, I ])aseo<1 
directly lienoath the mound and rear walls of the above 
edifice, which was almost completely hidden lieneath the 
dense growth. I penetrated a. short distance up the mound 
and saw some walls and started to examine them, as I was 
particularly atriiuk by the appearance of some huge pillars 
that had evidently falleu from the editice to the base of the 
mound bolow, when the Indian with me said that they were 
but old destroyed walls of no interest and that unless haste 
(vas tnade we could not hope to reach the perfect editice 
before the sun was low. I then, for the time being, 
abandoned my idea of investigating the ruined edifice, 
knowing that at a future time I could do it easily and more 
Llioroughly, being at the time engaged in the search for an 
editice described by the Indiun as quite perfect and very 
interesting. Very interesting the edifice certainly was 
when encountered, hut had I continued in my purpose and 
made u circuit around the 'ancient walls' I should have 
found the part which I thought to be the partially destroyed 
fa^de of an ordinary ruined structure, was in reality but 
the unimportant rear walls of a large and interesting edifice 
belonging to the same group as the one I shortly afterward 
encountered. This year upon my first trip, made to survey 
the Chun Kat ^iu valley, 1 did not neglect a single mound 
or ruined structure ; consequently I made then the examina- 
tion and obtained the facts and knowledge that I should 
have obtained a year earlier bad it not been for the stupidi- 
ty of the Indian with nie. I now place but very little 
dependence upon the Indians as guides to the ruins, new or 
old. I pin my faith moi-e to a good high tree as an 
oljservatory and myself as an observer with a good field 
glass as an adjunct. I find my best results to be obtained 
in this way. This building, of which I now send you photo- 
graphs, lies, as I have said, about half a mile to the south- 
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east of the edifice first photographed and descriljed hy me, 
but if I stop to describe it now this letter will he too 
long to retid nt one Bitting ; ho I will leave it and its 
interesting terrace, once bordered with u handsome decora- 
tion of large stone globes, for a second writing. On leav- 
ing Chun Kat Qin we tooii up our course for the Indian 
ranoho of Snnta Rita. It was near this nincho that upon 
my previous trip I had the plea.sure of killing my first tiger, 
a large and handsome fellow. Close by this rancho lies the 
ruins of Chun-tich-Mool, which I have already visited and 
photogniphed. Had we the time I should have shown Mr. 
Godman the Chul-tun or subterranean reservoir discovered 
by nie ujion my previous trip. Upon the walls of this 
'Chul-tun' are figures of stucco in high relief representing 
frogs in the act of diving and ducks in the iitt of flying, all 
done ivith considerable fidelity to nature. The reservoir is 
deep, however, and the descent throiigh the narrow well- 
like uiouth by means of a long rope, not only tedious, hut 
a little dangerous, and I doomed it best to pass it by 
unnoticed, especially as we needed all of onr reserve force 
to conquer the dilliculties and hardships that beset our path 
to the more interesting ruins of Kich-Moo, 

I purposely took a different course of travel from my 
previous one, because it had been very bad and the ruins 
that 1 had previously seen I was convinced were not of 
Kich-Moo. The buildings described by the Indians aa 
being several stories high I did not encounter, I was con- 
vinced that by going more to the south and east I should 
encounter the principal ruins of Kich-Moo. In this, as 
events proved, I was correct. We did not better ourselves 
jis regards the path or trail, for it was fully as bad aa 
any of my previous experience. We were led between 
mountains nearly a thousand feet high, as recorded by our 
instruments. For leagues our only paths -wGrii the ' arroyos,' 
or the dry beds of tho torrents that ruifh down the mountains 
when the wet season is on. Between the rocks and the 
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sand all growth was destroyed and we were enalded to paea 
in pinces that would otherwise have been impassulile. We 
passed several little Indian pueblos whose names nro un- 
known to the map-tunkers and whose inhabitants, many of 
whom had probably never seen a white man before, looked 
upon us with feelings of curiosity and, perhaps, of dismay. 
Thoy are there, communities of ciLlabasb-makers, utterly 
lieyond the reach of active civilization, and they and their 
descendants will continue to live as they live now, until the 
whistle of the locomotive shall rouse them from the torpor 
of perhaps n blessed ignorance. Hidden in the little fertile 
savannas between the mountnin rifts, living upon the pro- 
duct of their milpah and little banana groves, with wHter 
gourds to barter for the cloth with which to clothe them- 
selves and for the powder with which to shoot the abundant 
deer and great golden turkey, who can tell the number of 
generations that may pass before they are disturbed by the 
noise of the outside world ! 

Before day-break the next morning we were off upon our 
search, and by lively work upon the part of our macheteros 
about noon we were in front of an aguador. Here we en- 
countered and killed a handsome tiger-cat, whose skin is 
now being prepared and will, I hope, if I am allowed to 
return in safety home, servo in later years to remind me 
of this expedition. At last a shout from the macheteros 
reached us, and in a few minutes we were in sight of a 
group of ruins that were worth all of the hardships that we 
had undergone to see. The principal building, although 
not several stories high as reported by the Indians, was a 
very lofty and imposing structure of two stories. These 
ediliceB are by no means common among the ruins of 
YucatJin, and but few, very few, of those that do exist 
approach in interest the one found at Kich-Moo. The 
facade of the building has a length over all of two hundred 
and twenty feet. Like all of this class of structures found 
in the ruins of Yucatiin, the roof of one edifice or story 
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forom a platform upon which ia placed a second story. The 
l>latforiii thus formed is often of coDsidei-Hble extent, fur- 
nishing not only foundation for h second story, hut also 
allowing of spucious walko, well paved and eoinotimes 
bordered with richly sculptured stones. I am well ossui-ed 
from various evidences that there onee existed upon many 
of these platforms, terraces, hanging gardens and subter- 
ranean reservoirs; those last I have found to be common ; 
and, although many writers doubt their having Iwcn reser- 
voirs, I am absolutely certain such was the tiict. To me the 
evidences found are too clear to admit of any doubt. The 
principal portion of the edifice has a length, not including 
the various angles of the fa^de, of one hundred and seven 
feel, and a height from floor of first story to the roof of 
second of fifty-five feet. The right wing, placed at right 
angles with the principal structure, is oue story high, with 
a facade facing east liy south ninety-five feet long. This 
fa^iide is elaborately carved and ornamented with figures in 
stone and stucco. To the left, and seemingly once con- 
nected in some manner with the principal edifice, is a build- 
ing that may have been a left wing. From the compara- 
tively small quantity of cut and worked stone lying lielween 
the two edifices I »<hould judge that the connecting structure 
must have been of less massive nature than the remaining 
structures ; a portal or open gate-way, j)erhaps. I have 
not included this structure in the dimensions given above. 
H is al>out seventy-five feet long with a fa^de, quite plain 
hut pleasing, having as its characteristic feature a peculiar 
undulating line of figures, somewhat resembling rosettes, 
carved in stone, each of which has a cavity in its centre 
that probably held a delicate piece of carving or painting, 
A shallow cleft or gutter-like depression divides the fa^de 
vertically into two portions, each of which, as I show by 
the accompanying photograph, has its distinct form of the 
rosette ornament. This edifice, in connection with the one 
before mentioned, forma three sides of a hollow square. 
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opening to the south-east. A bmad stairway extends from 
the court-yard formed by the hollow square in front of the 
prinfipal portion of the editice, up to the platform in front 
of the second story. Upon each side of this gradually 
widening stairway are elaborately carved and sculptured 
terraces. The whole edifice forms an imposing spectacle, 
grand even in its ruin. To the south and east are other 
edifices, smaller but still interesting. One of these ie 
especially noteworthy from the peculiar character of its 
cabalistic symbols and the almost perfect state in which I 
found them. In all of my expeditions among the ruins of 
Yncatan I have never encoimtered a fii^ade with the stucco 
work upon it in such a perfect state as upon this small 
edifice at Kich-Moo. Serpent symbols, hieroglyphics, 
pillars, squares and a peculiar pyramidal arrangement of 
three balls or globes were all combined in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt in my mind thai, bad we the lore of the 
'ancient ones,' the uses and purposes of the building would 
by them be rendered as dear as daylight. With only the 
knowledge of to-day it is but effort lost to speculate or 
theorize upon the facts presented or ideas indicated. The 
forms of the facts exist but the idesis are lost, and I believe 
irretrievaiiiy lost. It was a great sorrow to me that I was 
obliged to leave this edifice without taking a photograph of 
it. My long-suffering apparatus refused to work. Too 
many tumbles on the mountain slopes with a pack mule atop 
had conquered even its unyielding sides. It was only with 
great difficulty and the exercise of considerable ingenuity 
that I succeeded in taking a single photograph of Kich-Moo. 
Had there not been the extreme necessity and desii'e, on 
my part, to record the discovery and existence of these 
ruins in this manner, I doubt if I should have accomplished 
the photography of the principal edifice. And when the 
failure did come it was complete. I reluctantly packed up 
my dilupiiiated apparatus for tlie hist time with great mis- 
givings as to the succcris of the negatives exposed. My 
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fears were, for the moat part, without foundutioD, ua the 
accompanying photographs will prove." 

Professor Haynes moved that all the papers which had 
been read or presented be referred to the Committee of 
Publication. 

The Recording Secretary, in seconding the motion, said 
that he was the more happy iu doing so l>ecauHe Professor 
Haynes hud wisely omitted the custiimury clause of thanks 
in l^half of the Society. The voting of thanks in such 
cases had always seemed to bim a somewhat perfiinctory 
thing, and he hoped the simple form Professor Haynes had 
adopted in making his motion might pass into a precedent. 

The motion was then adopted, and the meeting dissolved. 

JOHN D. WASHBURN, 

Jlecurding Secrttar]/. 
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TnE Council of the American Antiquariim Society desire to 
make their one hundred and fifty-first semi-annual report. 
As was suggested at the annual meeting a departure from 
eetabliifhed custom has been made in the form of arrangement 
of the last report of the Council, by which the topic selected 
for special considenition in the report is kept distinctly apart 
from business relating exclusively to the Society. This 
change, made by the Committee of Publication, it is hoped 
will be acceptable, as it will facilitate reference to many inter- 
esting subjects, which were in danger of being buried, together 
with the title of the essay treated, in miscellaneous matter of 
the report. It is possible, also, that the same Committee may 
think best to print the biographical notices 8o separated from 
other text as to render their consultation more easy. The 
report of our Treasurer, Mr. Nathaniel Paine, gives us a 
very satisfactory statement of the condition of our funds, 
and shows us how much we are indebted to his skilful and 
unremitting oversight for the present safe and aliiding 
character of our investments. In the biographical notice of 
our associate, the late Hon. Francis H. Dewey, LL.D., we 
have informed the Society of a very liberal provision made 
for the purchase of the biographies and the miscellaneous 
writings of distinguished judges and lawyers, by the gift of 
two thousand dollars, the income of which is to be applied 
to this object. When the time arrives for the payment of 
this bequest the Council will take appropriate official action 
and will reiHjrt it to the Society. 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. Barton, givea a detailed 
account of the present condition of our collections and the 
accessions of the past six months. It will be noticed that 
we have received in that tune one thousand two hundred and 
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eeventy-five bound books, three thousand nine hundred and 
thirty pmnphlete, and seventy-seven bound nnd one hun- 
dred and sixty unbound volumes of newspapers. These 
gifts have been received from forty members, from one 
hundred and two jrersons non-members and from seventy- 
six societies and institutions, making in all two hundred 
and eighteen sources of accession. This is a little uioi-e 
than an average semi-annual increase of our library. The 
use of our collections by scholars and students continues to 
grow, and the large numlwr of gifts from others than mem- 
\ieT& shows conclusively that the opportunity freely aiTorded 
for consultation is appreciated and gratefully recognized. 
It will be necessary for the Committee on the Library at 
once to provide more shelves in the lower room for the 
storage of such Iwoks as can I»e removed from the upper 
balls, nnd thus afford an opportunity for the better arrange- 
ment of the classified collections they contain. I 

The reports of the Treasurer and of the Librarian, which 
form a part of the roport of the Council, are herewiUi mib- 
mitted. 

The Council are in receipt of a biography of Seiior Dr. 
Gumesindo Mendoza, a foreign menilwr of the Society, 
whose death was mentioned in the report of the Council, 
April 28, 1886. It was prepared at the request of our 
Librarian by Dr. Manuel Villada, Professor of Geology and 
Paleontology, in the Museo Xacinnal de Mexico, and at the 
personal solicitation of Professor F. Ferrari Pery, of the 
Military College at Tacubaya, and it is the first and only 
notice we have seen. 

Three of our associates have died since the Octolier meet- 
ing, namely, .Tamos Carson Brevoort. Franciw Henshaw 
Dewey and Ferdinand Vandeveer Hayden. 

Senor Dr. Gumesindo Mendoza wns born of hum- 
ble parentiigc in the town of Acuico, district of Jilotepec, 
Mexico, in the year 1829. He was cdiicjited by 
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acquiring in this way an extensive knowledge of the Latin 
language. He studied philosophy with much success in 
the Literary Institute of Toluca, and he afterwards pursued 
the study of pharmacy in the Medical School of Mexico, 
obtaining a degree as Professor in I8(i0 ; and entering the 
Medical Academy in 18fi4 he there pursued with ardor 
the study of tlie natural sciences, tiiking liotany as a 
specialty. Acquiring a very exact knowledgo of the native 
flora of Mexico from frequent ttotanical excursions, he pub- 
lished various articles upon botanical subjects, upon the 
analysis of Mexican mineral waters and ujion the actiou of 
certain drugs and medicines, In 1865 he was made adjunct 
Professor of Pharmacy in the School of Medicine of Mexico 
and later became Professor of Analytical Chemistry, resign- 
ing only on account of the infirmity which caused his death. 
He was a member of the Health Council of the city of 
Mexico, giving valuable aid by his chemical analyses. He 
was a member of the Soctedad Mexicana de Geograjia y 
Entadislica and of the Soctedad Mexicana de Higtoria 
Natural. In \W7 he Iwcume Chemical and Technological 
Professor in the National School of Agriculture and in the 
Encuela Nacional de Aries y Ojici'on. Chemistry then 
becAiiie his favorite study, in which he made notahJe dis- 
coveries. 

In 1877 Seiior Mendoza was made Director of the Miiseo 
JXacional de Mi^xico, in which o&ice he continued until the 
year preceding his death. He founded the periodical entitled 
Analeit del Muxeo de MeyAco, which he enriched with his 
valuable essays, and his unwearying activity found in the 
study of archieology an extensive field for the exercise of 
the superior intelligence witli which he was endowed. Some 
of his writings in this lino of investigation were "An Aztec 
Idol of the Chinese Type," "A Bronze Chisel of the 
Ancient Aztecs," "A Supplement to the Essay of Senor 
Orosco y Berra on the Teachings of Hieroglyphics," "The 
Pyramids of Tcotihuacuu," •' Co.wioi/onia Azleca," "Cora- 
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p.iraf ive Studies id the Sanscrit and the Nahimtl Languages," 
"Myths of the Nahuaa," and a catalogue of the archnH)Iogi- 
cal and historical collections of the National Museum, in 
which he was assisted by Senor Dr. Jesua Sanches, the 
proscnt Director of the Museum. He was a member of 
many foreign scientific societies, whose publications he 
understood how to utilize from a practical familiarity with 
the various ]angu:tges in which they were written. Seiior 
Mendoza was elected a member of this Society in April, 
1881. He died February 6, 1886, after a distressing illness 
of more than a year. 



Hon. James Carson Brevoort, LL.D., was born 
July 10, 1818, at Blooniingdale, now a part of New York 
City, and attended school in that oily, iu Northampton, and 
afterward in Paris, and later at Baron Fellenberg's school 
in Hofwyl, Switzerland. He then entered the Ecole Cen- 
(rale des Arts el Manufacturer in Paris, and graduated as 
civil engineer. In 1841 he was employed as surveyor in 
the Northeast Boundary Survey. In 1842, he accompanied 
Washington Irving, United States Minister to Spain, as 
private secretaiy and attache of the legation, and made an 
extensive tour through Europe after the expiration of this 
appointment. 

In 1845 Mr. Brevoort married Elizabeth Dorothea 
Lofl'erts, only child of Hon. Lcffert Letlerts of Bedford, now 
a part of Brooklyn, and made Brooklyn his home, where 
he became actively engaged in whatever concenicd the wel- 
fare of that city. His only child, Honry Leffert Brevoort, 
survives him. In 1847 he was a member of the Charter 
Convention, and for several years he served on the Board 
of Education. From 1856 to 1862 he was Secretary of the 
Board of Water Commission. In 1863 he took an aoiive 
part in the formation of the Long Island Historical Society, 
was its president until 1873, and was constimtly concerned 
in its management until his death. From 1852 to 1878 he 
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Mr. Bi-evoort wns a meinher of many scientific, histori- 
cal, archieological and literary societies of this country and 
of Europe. He was a regent of the University of the State 
of New York, and received the degree of LL.D. from 
WilHanis College in 1873. 

''His contributions to historical and scientific joamnis 
were numerous. In Natural History he was specially inter- 
ested in Ichthyology, his collections weie extensive, and 
his writings on that subject have high authority. His 
' Notes on some figures of Japanese Fish by artists of the 
United States Expedition to Japan,' were published in 
separate form. Other separate publications were 'Early 
Spanish and Portuguese Coinage in America,' and 'Verraz- 
zano the Navigator, or Notes on Giovanni da Verrazzano 
and on a Planisphere of 1529, illustrating his American 
Voyage in 1524.' His thorough acquaintance with ancient 
and modern languages opened to him sources of information 
inaccessible to many, and in his special lines of study, par- 
ticularly of geographical discovery, of maps, and of general 
bibliography, his knowledge was extensive and accurate. 
Students and all others desirous of information found him 
always willing to impart his knowledge and to open his 
library to them, his kindly manner giving added value to 
assistance so freely and unselfishly rendered."' 

Mr. Brevoort was elected a member of this Society in 
October, 1868. His gifts to the library have been numer- 
ous and valuable. The Librarian's report for October, 
1885, contains this paragraph: "One of the latest, and by 
far the moat valuable acquisition is that from Hon. James 
Carson Brevoftrt, LL.D., for nearly twenty years a valued 
member of this Society, In his letter of presentation, he 
says, * I aend you as a gift a number of the early books on 
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Japan, which I have been collecting for more than twenty-five 
yesira, thinking that your library is the fittest depository for 
the nucleus of such n colleotion.' " " ■ Beginning with the 
Venetian titles of 1558, and ending with those of Paris in 
1859, we find one hundred and three books printed on 
thirty-five of the lending presses of the world — including 
the Crumoisy and the Elzevir — in six dificreat langujiges; 
namely, English, French, Gorman, ItuUiin, Latin and 
Spanish. Of these issues of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there are represented 
forty-three, forty-three, ten and seven titles, respectively. 
Two copies of Pages'a Bihliograph ie Jtiponaise, tin Catalogue 
dee ouvragen relatifa au Japan, qui nnt I'li^ publics depuis le 
Oinquihne. Si^le Jusgu'd nos journ, 4to, Paris, 1850, con- 
taining Mr. Brevoort's valiuiMe notes, iiccompany and make 
n part of this most important donation. Wo may well he 
even more grateful for his nohle and timely example tJian 
for the gift itsi-lf." In Octolier, 1887, our Librarian records ' 
a gift fi-om the same source of eight more volumes to l>o 
added to his Japanese collection, of five volumes for the , 
Davis Spanish-American alcove, and of other books for the 
genera] library. Mr. Brevimrt dind December 7. 1887. 



Hon. Fraiicis Henshaw Dewey, LL.D., iM>ni in 
Williiimstown, Massat-husetts, July 12, 1821, was the son 
of Hon . Charles A . Dewey and Fmnces A. , daughter of Hon. , 
Samuel Henshaw. The first American ancestor of the family 
was Thomas Dewey, who came from Kent, England, and 
settled in Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1634, and our asso- 
ciate, a descendant in the sixth generation, cjimc from n 
line of distinguished jurists. His grandfather, Hon. Daniel 
Dewey, was appointed a Justice of the Supremfc Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts in 1814, and his father, Hon. Charles A. 
Dewey, appointed in 1837, served as a justice of the same 
court for nearly thirty years. Francis H. Dewey graduated 
from Williams College in 1840, and attended both the Yale 
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and Harvard Law Schools, completing his law studies in 
the office of Hon. Emory Wnshburu iu Worcester, with 
whom ho entered into piirlnership in 1843. Tliis partner- 
ship was dissolved when Mr. Wiishburn becanie associnto 
justice of the Court of Coninioii Pteus, mid Mr. Dewey con- 
tinued his nipidly increjising praetice until 1850, from which 
time Hon. Hartley WillinniB was his associate in liusiness 
until 18(i3. In 1806 Frank P. Gonlding, Esq., Iiei-ame Mr. 
Dewey's partner, and so continued until 186U, when Mr. 
Dewey was iippointed an associate justice of the Superior 
Court. He i-esigaed his judgeship after twelve years of 
service, feeling unable to continue the work and ut the same 
time to satisfy the demirnds of other iutcrests with which 
he hiid Ikjcoiuc connected. 

In respect to his chiinictcr m justice of the Superior 
Court, the sulijoined opinion of one of his associiitcs' for 
yeard upon that Itench is kindly furnished at our request: 

"Judge Dewey inherited judicial tastes and capaeities. 
He came to the lieneh, ;it a nialurc age, with these nntural 
{jualiticutions enriched by thorough professional training 
and varied experiences in both public and business affairs. 
As a judge he was, therefore, able to guide causes through 
the labyrinths of the law to wise and just practical results. 
He was mrely overruled in questions of law; his judgment 
upon matters of fact was rarely questioned. With "reat 
aptitude for work and unfailing fidelity, he bore his judicial 
burdii'Ms with cheerfulness, and gave to his associates not 
only thi> beneJit of sound counsel, but the clieer of his genial 
uouipaniouship." 

Another writer" says of hiin: 

"Judge Dewey's most noticeable tniit, at least to those 
wlio did not know him intimately, was his suavity. His 
temper was never ruffled. In the sharpest of forensic battles 
he maintained always the same blandly courteous manner. 
It was of course necessury sometimes to be severe in action 
and in siieech, and when occasion demanded he could make 
his words sting and wound, but he avoided the necessity, if 

' lion. Hubert C. rilnmn of Newloii, Associule JubIIch of thG Superior 
Cuun ot MiusachusettH. 
" J. Efurts (jlrBonu, Emi- Wurcesler DnUy Spy, December 17, 1S8T. 
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he could, and when it could uot he evaded the cutting cen- 
sure was accompauied hy an aspect so benign aa almost (o 
deprive it of its teiTOrs. * " • A man so quick of appre- 
hension as Judge Dewey must often have lieen wearied by 
the tedioutt prolixity of trials, in whit;h lawyers sometimes 
vehemently rattle the husks from which nil the kernels have 
been shaken long before. If Judge Dewey felt such weari- 
ness he never showed it by his manner. His patience 
seemed to l>e inexhaustible. If any of his legal opponents 
supposed that his amenity of speech or dei>ortment implied 
facility of temper or lack of tenacity, they soon found their 
mistake. No man more quickly grasped a fair advantage 
or held it more tenaciously. As an udvocnte he was ))oth 
convincing and persuasive. He seemed to take the jury 
into his confidence, explaining his client's case to them as if 
he was sure of their interest and sympathy, as for the most 
part he had reason to be." 

After resigning his position on the bench in 1881, Judge 
Dewey became the legal adviser of the Washburn and Mocn 
Manufacturing Company, of which he bad been a director 
since 1874. His life continued to be one of intense activity 
and varied interest, and from the moment that ho was free 
from the responsibilities of his position on the bench he 
showed a remarkable willingness to undertake now, arduous 
and genenilly unremuncrative duties for which his great nat- 
ural and acquired gifts eminently fitted him. He was a trus- 
tee of Williams College since 1869, in which office he had 
been preceded by other members of his family, and from that 
institution ho received, in 1873, the honorary degree of 
LL.D. The President of Williams College, Franklin Car- 
ter, LL.D., in a letter to a friend thus speaks of his 



"Judge Dewey's relations to the College as Trustee 
were very intimate. By descent and by mental quali- 
ties he was fitted for the Trusteeship, and during the many 
years be held the position he did heroic service for the 
general progress of the College in many directions. Though 
he was specially charged with the care of the finances, with 
investments and the supervision of expenditures, he had 
such a rugged nerve, such a conservative love of all that 
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wns beat in the past, that on the most general ijuestion he 
WJ13 judicious and ponetmling. His sagacity and pensis- 
tent ttdheroiice to what he believed to be best were of great 
value in many emergencies. He loved the College and 
gave it bis best, his time, his money and his sons. The 
present prosperity of the institution he greatly contributed 
to securing, and never were his counsels more vuluuble or 
more influential than during the last two years. Mo Itxd a 
sympathy with all human feeling, but guided by his legal 
tmining worked for the good of all, not for the advance- 
ment -of pei-sonal interests or clirjues. He was broad and 
loving at the same time ; just and tender in the same art. 
I can not, my dear Sir, overestimate his services or express 
my sense of his loss. Ho never omitted a duly that he 
could perform for the College. He went out of his way to 
secure any good influence for its advance. His genial 
humor, his kindly presence were so largo a part of the 
meetings of the board, so large a part of every gathering 
for the College that be could attend, that no one, after Dr. 
Hopkins's death, can be missed more widely than he," 

He was President of the board of trustees of the Worces- 
ter Free Public Library from 1882, President of the Worces- 
ter County Hoi-ticultural Society, President of the Rural 
Cemetery Corporation, President of the board of trustees 
of the Old Men's Homo, President of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Williams College, and a trustee of several 
philanthropic institutions. He was also President of the 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad and President of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank. He was also a director of the 
Mechanics National Bank, and for years was active in ihe 
support and management of the affairs of All Saints Parish 
(Episcopal). Judge Dewey was comparatively inactive in 
politics, but he had served in, both branches of the city 
government. He was in the State Senate in 1856 and 
1869, acting as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee in 
both years. 

Judge Dewoy was twice married; his tirst wife was 
Frances A., daughter of John Clarke, Esq., of Northamp- 
ton, to whom he was married in 1846. She died in a few 
years, and in 1853 he married Sarah B., daughter of Hon. 
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Goorge A. Tuftn-, of Dudley. They have four surviving 
children. 

Judge Dewey possessed n rtire combination of kindliness 
of manner, quick apprehension iind sagacity, excellent 
judgment and uncommon business cupiioity, :md in ull the 
wulks of lift; he wa» considerntc and courteous. He was 
prompt in liis decisions and took a leading part in all im- 
|H>rtant delibemtions. He held himself in great control 
and coHslantly acted as a peace-maker on occasions of 
excited controversy. Modest and quiet in his demeanor, 
be was accessible to all and inspired warm attachment 
among his associates. He had u great natural love for 
flowers, and & knowledge of their varieties which he had 
acquired from personal attention to their cultivation. The 
Worcester County Horticultural Society has recorded his 
faithfulness to its interests and to the culture of flowers and 
fruits during his long connection with it of fbrty-tive years. 
For the society of children Mr. Dewey always manifested a 
marked predilection, which increased as he advanced in 
years, and they res{>onded to his kindly attentions by an 
intuitive appreciation that was noticeable. 

Judge Dewey was elected a memlier of this Society in 
October, lfjG!l, and was constant in his attendance and 
interest at its stated meetings. By his will he provided for 
a Fund for the purchase of books, declared in the following 
language ; "I give and bequeath to the American Antiqua- 
rian Society the sum of two thousand dollars, the same to 
l?e invested and the income thereof to lie applied to the pur- 
chase of the biographies and the miscellaneous writings of 
distinguished judges and lawyers." Judge Dewey died 
December 24, 18<'<7, after an illness of only two days dura- 
lion. 

Prof. Ferdinand Vandeveer Hayden, M.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., «aM born in Wi-.-tlii'ld, Massachusetts, Sep- 
leinbcr 7, l«2y. Early in life bo went tu Oiiio and graduated 
from Obcrhu College in 1850. He studied medicine at the 
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Allmny Medical College, and ohtaiiied his degree tn 1853. 
At onoe be was sent by Prof. James Hall, State Geologist, 
of New York, to visit the Bad Lands of White River, 
Duknta, to make collections of the cretaceous and tertiary 
fossils of that region. This wn.s the beginning of his explo- 
rations of the West, which continued with little inter- 
ruption for more than thirty years. The collections he 
made furnished the datji for profitable scieutitic investiga- 
tion ; and the researches then liegun mark the commenee- 
ment of the jicological investigation of the great West. 
The attention of the officers of the Smithsonian Institution 
was attracted to Dr. Hayden's laliors, and in 1856 he was 
employed by Lieutenant G. K. Warren of the United 
States Topographical Kngineers to make a report on the 
regions he had explored. Ho was appointed the sumo year 
geologist on the staff of Lieutenant Warren, who was then 
engaged in making a reconnoissauce of the North-we^t. In 
185y he wjis appointed nuturalist and surgeon to the expedi- 
tion for the exploration of the Yellowstone and Missouri 
rivers. He continued in this service until 1862. The 
results of his work in his expeditious to the West were 
published by the scientific and philosophical societies of 
Philadelpliia, and the earlier collections that he made he 
divided between the Academy of Natm'al Sciences of Phila- 
delphia and that of St. Louis. 

Dr. Hayilcn was appointed acting assistant surgeon of 
volunteers in l^<i2, became full surgeon In 18t)3, and in 
18*54 ho was sent to Winchester, Va., as chief medical 
otficer of the army in the .Shenandoah Valley. He resigned 
in 1865, when he was bi-evetted Lieutenant-Culouel for 
inuritorious services during the war. 

He was elected Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
the t!niver.-*ity of Pennsylvania in 1865, a position which 
he held until 1S72, when increasing duties in connection 
with the geological survey of the territories induced him to 
resign. From 1867 to lS7y the history of Dr. Hayden is 
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the history of the United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories, of which he was the geologist in charge and to 
the success of which he devoted all his energies during tlie 
twelve years of its existence. In thia time more than fifty 
volumes together with numci'ous maps were issued under 
his supervision. One of the results of his surveys, and the 
one in which he took the greatest interest, was the setting 
aside by Congress of the Yellowstone National Park, The 
idea of reserving this region as n park or pleasure ground 
originated with Dr. Hayden, and the law setting it apart 
was prepared under his direction. 

In 1879 Dr. Hayden became geologist on the newly 
organized United States Geological Survey. He continued 
these scientific labors until 18S6, when he resigned on 
account of failing health after twenty-eight years of active 
service as naturalist, surgeon and geologist. To the general 
interest in science excited by the enthusiastic laliors of Dr. 
Hayden in his geologic^il explorations is due, in a great 
degree, the existence and continuance of the present United 
States Geological Survey. 

Dr. Hayden was elected a member of this Society in 
Octolwr. 1873. In 1886 the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Rochester and by the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and of many other societjea . 
throughout the country, and he was honorary and corres- 1 
ponding member of a large number of foreign societies. 
Ho was gonial in character and sincere and enthusiastic in 
his desire to forward the cause of science, and a groat part 
of his work for the government and science seems to have 
been a lalnir of love. Dr. Hayden died in Philadelphia, 
December 22, 1887, after an illness of more than a year. 

For the Council, 
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EARLY BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 

Bv STErnBN Salisburv. 



CiviuzATiON has received no greater impetus than that 
given to it by the discoveries of the fifteenth century. Not 
only was the Weatern Hemisphere added to the known 
world, but the art of printinjf wiis invented, and in the 
latter part of the century was born the great leader of the 
Reformation, an agency most powerful in its inHiience upon 
human progress, whose initial movement was to a great 
degree occasioned by the invention of the printing press 
and the consequent revival of learning. Without that aid 
to the diffusion of knowledge and the impulse given to 
individual thought, it is not at all probable that the system 
of religious government which actually prevailed, or any 
which might have been instituted, would have been seriously 
menaced, still loss powerfully interfered with and reformed. 
Although nothing new may appear in treating, somewhat 
at length, the gradual steps in the evolution of the printed 
book, from the early hieroglyphic sign scratched upon stone, 
bark or papyrus, still it may not bo useless to repeat facts 
known to all, but infrequently considered. 

Man in different parts of the world has shown a remarka- 
ble coincidence in practical phases of development from 
savagery into civilization, when called to devise a means of 
intercommunication hy written or spoken language or to 
organize for social purposes, for protection, or in most of 
the lines of intellectual growth. So that it is by no means 
surprising when the investigator of to-day shows us that a 
new luxurious appliance is a crude approach to something 
that was better understood in an Egyptian civilization of 
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two thousand years ago, or in some later commtiuity, tlic 
record of whose existence perhaps reuiainu only in tlie 
crumbling ruins which cover the surface of the soil, and 
whose advancement in the arts is shown solely liy the 
elaborate ^nd curious articles found in the excavatioos 
mitdo in its neighborhood. 

Of the early history of India and China wo n« yet know 
comparatively little, but that little teaches us to believe 
that cotton weaving, sculpture and engraving were brought 
to much perfection in prehistoric times, and that in China 
the art of printing with movable types was practised long 
before it became known in Europe. 

Until a short time before the historic era the art of ivrit- 
ing was unknown in Europe, even in its rudest and most 
elementary forms. All moral and religious maxims, as 
well as traditional history, were preserved by a sacerdotal 
order, which transmitted them orally to their successors. 
By this mcjins a great multitude of facts were handed down 
from generation to generation, by a body of men who 
became very capable in this direction. When writing was 
invented the labors of these memorizers did not suddenly 
cease, even when codes of religious and moral laws had 
been tmnscribed. The oldest of moral and religious codes 
known to us, the Sanskrit Vedtis, was probably orally pre- 
served and tmnsroittcd for generations, as we learn that 
twelve years of study was necessary for inferior Sat}skrit 
priests and forty years for those of the higher grades. It is 
Iwlieved that the poems of Homer were thus handed down 
fur two or three centuries by professional bards and reciters 
of Greece, and the genuine portions of Ossian are known 
to have l>een preserved until a very recent period in the 
north of Scotland by oral tradition. It is possible that the 
nrmngement of the sentence or theme into measured phrases 
having a balance of completeness, hail its origin in an etlbrt 
to aid the memory, and it is probable that the subsequent 
poetic metres of Greece and Rome wore the result of such 
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efl'ort8. Writing did not come at once into existence in its 
perfected state. It was the growth of cenluriea, like the 
culture (if the memory. Egyptian writing, the parent of 
oiir own system, liears truces of the pictorial iis well as of 
the phonetic principle. In Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, 
And in the Turkissh and Chinei^o characters of to-day, we 
find a complicated series of pictures which have l>een 
changed and modified to secure convenience and despatch. 
It is said to l>e possilile to follow the changes of fiirm from 
the more correct pictorial representations through succes- 
sive periods, until the letters assumed the present con- 
ventional character. At first, records that were kept were 
inscrilicd on the walls of palaces, templen, pyramids and 
oljelisks. Tlie vast number of these inscriptions and the 
want of space for more rendered some other form of pres- 
ervation imperative. Records of victories and royal exiredi- 
tions were carved upon rocks near the localities where they 
took place. The art of committing writing and inscriptions 
to small slahs of clay was discovered and practised in the 
Assyrian Empire, and notifications and proclamations were 
thus circulated. Lately we have seen samples of Babylon- 
ian books, which were secured by the late Catharine L. Wolfe 
expedition. Thoy are little clay tablets inscrilied on Imth 
sides in cuneiform characters and are commonly known as 
contract tablets, which contain the records of important 
social transactions, HUch as law suits, marriage settlements, 
etc., and they are now found stored in record chambers. 
Rock inscriptions were known to the Assyrians as xpeaking 
stones, and to the (Ireeks as hieroijhjpkica. The Egyptians 
discovered the use uf papyrus, as a material upon which 
writings might be preserved, and cultivated the rush-like 
plant of which it is the fibre, to enable them to furnish the 
great quantity required for home use, and to supply the 
demand from Deighboring countries. The Assyrians came 
near to the invention of printing, in the use of engraved 
seals from which any number of impressions might be taken. 
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Layard ibuiid ^ueh impressions in bnked clay from eeata, 
which appeared to be i-oyal orders, so that duplicates might 
\k furnished to ofiBcers of the government, a neiir npproach 
to the system from which block liooks wore made. Greek 
learning: received great assistance from the use of the finely 
prepared papyrus of Egypt, aud of the inner Imrk of iirae 
trees. Still manuscript writings remained very expensive, 
and the active circulation of ideas was impossible. In the 
year 453 of Rome, the Pontifex Maxiuius established yearly 
records, which were written on white tablets and were 
placed in a room in his house accessible to the public. 
Csesar, in 694, caused the proceedings of the Senat« to be 
made public daily. Books in the time of Augustus existed 
only in the form of scrolls, and from the scarcity of writing 
material palimpsests, or a second use of the same sheet after 
erasure of the first writt«n matter, became common. The 
scrolls had rollers of wood or ivory affixed at either end. 
So rare and expensive were these scrolls that popular 
authors were read aloud at the baths and porticos. The 
first booksellers at Home were the dealers in second-hand 
wares of all soils, the buyers of manuscripts when forced 
on the market by the necessity of their owners. Families 
of wealth had slaves whose business it was to read aloud 
and to transcribe, and they were the book-makers of that 
period. Libraries of the time, as we may learn from 
Herculaneum, were but small collections. At Home, books 
first took the square form in imitation of the tablets, and 
they were arranged in this form in blank for private memo- 
randa, the [)ages of which were at first plates of metal coated 
with wax, within a cover moi'e or less richly decorafed and 
protected by raised edges, so that inscriptions written on 
the wax would not touch when the covers were closed. 
Aflcrwarda five or six leaves of vellum took the place of 
wax tablets. These tablets with richly carved ivory covers 
were presented to consuls and other official dignitaries OQ 
their election to office, and served as their official I 
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The aquare form of books wa? prolmlily adopted because of 
ita convenience, and as aflbrding a better opportunity Ibr 
arnamentation. It is traced to the IV. century B. C. The 
Cttrly Christians cause<l the Bible to l>e copied and illuitii- 
nated iiy the priests themselves, in the monasteries which 
rapidly arose, and the work of transiribing manuscripts 
wua carried on with much regularity, and as the books 
were required for use in the churches much care wa.s taken 
with the writing and embellishments. Some of the monas- 
teries supplied other institutions and churches with religious 
iKioks. and became at the same time the repositories of 
ancient manuscripts, often preserved only for the beauty of 
the caligraphy. From the V. to the XII. centuries luxu- 
rious churchmen were almost the only possessors of books, 
for they monopolized existing intellectual civilization, and 
the iKioks they produced were chiefly intended for the 
services of the church. 

Having thus far indicated very briefly some of the steps 
in the progi'ess from pictorial nwk inscriptions to the 
written books of the XIV. century, wc now come to con- 
sider the discovery of printing, or the method by which 
written books may be reproduced at will and indefiuitely 
multiplied. In the art ns ultimately perfected, wood engrav- 
ing plays a most important part. Tlie Chinese are thought 
to have been the Jirst who perfected the art of wood engrav- 
ing to the degree of cutting designs upon blocks which 
might Iw transtbrred to woven fabrics in colored patterns. 
Wood carving in relief or in the round has been generally 
practised in all countries and by many savage tribes, but 
etching or engraving has been tbund only as the outgrowth 
of civilization and very considerable advancement in the 
arts. It is thought that printing written texts from en- 
graved tablets was first practised by the Chinese. Dr. 
Isaiub Thomas in his "History of Printing"' says: 

fl^alBb Thomas. Worcenlrr : Issiuh 
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" It is acknowledged by all wrilera on the origin of print- j 
ing that the art was first practised by tho Chinese. The ' 
precise epoch when it was invented cannot be uscertaincd. 
The Chinese assign a date to its origin wLich is anterior to 
the pro rau I gat inn of Christianity, yonie hiatonans of other 
nations who have attempted to ascertain the fact, admit (hat 
the Chinese practised printing as early as the VI. century; j 
othei's, among whom is Phil. Couplet, who has always been I 
considered by the learned as a very uccurate historian, 1 
ascribe the invention in China to the year 930. The cele- I 
brated Meornmn in hia history of printing mentions that J 
the Historia Sinensis of Altdalln, written in Persic in 1317, ■ 
speaks of it as an art in very common use. And indeed as 
the art is so useful, and. as practised in China, so simple, 
we cannot have a (hiuitt that it was at least coeval with 
many other arts, which though less needful and more com- 
plicated and intricate in practice, ai-e very genendiy acknowl- 
edged to have been in use in that great and very ancient 
empire for many years previous to a knowledge of similar 
arts in Europe," 

In the IX. century it is thought that tlie Chinese printed 
Block Books upon paper of their own manufacture, and in' 
the XII. century it is said that they had a system of print- 
ing by movable types. Marco Polo returned in 1295 from 
seventeen yeai-s residence in China, and may have brought j 
specimens of block books. In Europe engraving on wood J 
in a crude form had lieen practised from an early dnto j 
Iwfore the return of Polo. 

The Venetians early in the XV. century established-j 
manufactories of playing cards on an extensive scale, and 
the Germans were also printers of colored cards which they 
called heiligen, whether they referred to sacred or profan 
subjects. Holland and Germany were the only countrit 
where the art of printing block books was carried to any 
degree of perfection. They made their appearance at the ] 
close of the XIV. century, and were supposed to have been ' 
made on account of the high price of manuscript books and i 
to meet the demand created by the revival of learning, ) 
which required a large supply of the classics and genera] ' 
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text-Ijooks of inslruction, nt a time when the business of 
lmnscril)ing was transfon-ed from the hands of churehmen 
tti professiomil tmnscrihcrs. Some of the illustrations were 
very crude, much like stencil work. The British Museum 
haa a nutnuscript liook called in the catalogue Figures de 
la Bihlia, where each illustiiition consists of a series of 
Bible subjei'ts and occupies nearly the whole page, leaving 
little room for more than a written desctijjtlnn and title. 
The colors apjwar to have been brushed on in nearly a dry 
state. Books of this class seem to have been the immediate 
forerunners of h\wM. books. One of the first authentic 
block books of which we arc cognizant is the JilhUa Pau- 
pitntm, of which a copy of very em'ly date is in the British 
Museum. It was prol)ably made near the close of the XIV. 
century. Many copies of this work are still in existence, 
which show that they were once in demand, occasioned by 
the high price of the full Bible in manuscript. The BibHa 
Pauperum is supposed to have been made by St. Ansgar 
or Anagarius, and had appeared in manuscript for centuries. 
Il cnntaincd a series of scriptural designs briefly explained 
l»y passages from the holy scriptures, and is ascrilied to St. 
Ansgar, because in an old copy of this xylngraphic work at 
Florence there is an entry in Latin, written in the style of 
the XV. century, to the eflect that he was the author. The 
designs for the outline ilrawings of the original work, which 
wei-e afterwards improved and served as models of the 
first block books that remain, wore probably copied from 
the painted windows of some conventor from the sculptures 
of a cathedral. An etfort to supply a simple class of block 
Imoks was first made in Holland, which accounts for the 
large number of this class of books found there. 

It is a question still shrouded in darkness and uncertainty, 
to whom the credit of first employing movable types shall 
l>c ascribed. Until the year 187(1,' the weight of evidence 
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mill the prevailing opinion of the best authorities incliaed 
to give Luurens Koster of Haarlem this credit, hut at that 
time Van der Linde, himself a native of Haarlem, wrot« a 
series of letters, nhiuh afterwards appeared under the title 
"The Huarlem Legend of the Invention of Printing critically 
examined," alleging that the duuuments produced in favor 
of the claims of Koster weiti forgeries,, and that the real 
credit belonged to Johanu Gutenberg of Mentz. The able 
manner in wliich Van der Linde presented his plea, and the 
omphatie way in which ho disposed of the whole question 
seems to have silenced for the time those who held contrary 
opinions, and Van der Linde became very popular in Ger- 
many and .was made OberbiblioUiekar of tbe Royal Library 
of Wiesbaden, and became Dr. Antoitius Von der Linde 
and more German than the Germans. Hut in l!j82 Mr. 
J. H. Hessels, after a three years' study of this question, 
reviewed Van der Linde's second and larger work, and 
says in his preface: "He [Vuu der Linde] takes all his 
documents at second, third or fourth hand, rarely tolling 
his readers upon what authority he himself prints any single 
document, and from not investigating a single point in the 
whole i|ue8tion his book presents a more complete chaos on 
the subject than any of its predecessors." Mr. Hessels has 
just pubUshed a more elaboi'ate study of this question, 
which is entitled : "Haarlem the Birth-place of Printing, 
not Mentz," ' This learned investigation, though it does not \ 
incontrovertably settle the question, still proves that thei-e 
are no good grounds for doubting the general truthfulness of 
the account of Koster's connection with early printing, even 
if some inaccuracies of detail are made evident. As the 
question of priority of invention is never likely to be set at 
rest, it may i)e interesting to speak briefly of those most 
prominently connected with the early development of the 
art, in the order of priority which a large number of authori- 
ties has united in assigning to tbeui. 
1 HuBrlem, not Menu. It; J. U. Hcgacla, LodiIdii, X'^l. 
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Laurens Koster was iiorn in Haartem about the year 
1370, aod like his father served in various municipal 
offices. He dicti in 1440, uiid for the tast oinetecD yeai's of 
iiis hfe is tbou);ht to have been engaged in mutters apper- 
taining to tbo production of books. He is said to have 
l>een one of the earliest engravers of iilook books, and the 
plat«s of the Biblia Pauperum arc llioughf to have been 
actually his work. The evidence for this is the style of the 
engravings and their aiTangement, which is identical with 
other Ixioks attributed to him. 

Block books arc i)0okH iTi'inted from engraved wooden 
blocks, each block having the dimensions of a page, upon 
which is cut the iliu»t>'fttion and such words or phrases as 
arc intended to explain it, or it may consist of a page of 
engraved text without illustrations ; briefly, it is like a 
stereotype plate in wood, if such a thing was possible. 

Koster's first Speculum in block work was probably exe- 
cuted between 1410-20. The earliest edition contains 
forty leaves and the latest fifty, printed only on one side; 
the rubbing process, by means of which the impressions 
Wei* obtained, having unfitted the back for the reception of 
impressions ; while rubbing the face on which the impression 
was already taken would have much impaired the work ; so 
that as long us this system prevailed it was imperatively 
necessary to print on one side only. Instances are found 
where two leaves are pasted together, thus concealing the 
blank side, but generally the blank bucks of each leaf show 
distinctly the marks of rubbing with some soft substauce. 
Until 1430 block books were printed by rubbing on dis- 
temi^rod inks, but after that time the more simple method 
of presswork took its place. Still these books continued 
to be printed long after the discovery of movable types, 
and we have the Mirabilia RomiE of 14S0, and the Opera 
Miva of 1510. 

In the earliest block books the engraving and lettering is 
very rude and evidently executed with much labor; and 
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the works Bolected were such as requivec! little more in the 
text than brief descriptive titles or short paragrnphs. But 
MS the skill of the engraver incretised, the handwriting of 
the time was tietter imitated, and successive piiges of text 
were executed with entire success. The hlock-work in 
Arti Moriendi is nearly as regular and quite in the same 
style as in the earliest class of uiovahle type work. 

In block books, and in early movable type work, the 
precise imitation of the writing of the time was sought tn lie 
secured, and not the formation of a letter suited to the pur- 
I)Oses of the printing press. It is not possible to credit the 
discovery of printing to any one person, for the art was 
taken up and carried on by successive workers. The sul)- 
stitulion of paper for vellum in bhick books was necessary, 
as the rigidity and toughness of the vellum would have pre- 
vented an even impression from the wooden plate. But 
the labors of the image cutters, seal makers and xylographic 
book jirinters were necessary to pave the way by a succes- 
sion of steps to the employment of movable types by Roster 
and Gutenberg. Koster made his lirst essay with movable 
types presumably in the year 1426, and eventually per- 
fected metal types. The Speculum Huvmnm Salvationia 
was probably the first book made by Koster with movable 
types, in 1430 ; and before 1440, when ho died, Koster had 
issued three editions. He printed block books, and after- 
wards mixed xylographic and printed jMiges, and also block 
pictui'es with printed text attjiched. A specimen attributed 
to Koster has the illustration in wood printed by rubbing 
with brown distemper ink, while the text, added by another 
process, was printed in black oleaginous ink from movable 
types in some rude kind of press and pasted to the illustra- 
tion. The back of the plate still shows the gloss produced 
by rubbing, while on the back of the text no gloss is 
found. 

"The Grenville copy of the Speculum in the British 
Museum has first a blank leaf, followed by iivc pages of 
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prpfiico, entirely printed from movable type : the first 
printed page having a blunk space left for the initial letter, 
a P, which hiis been rudely painted in by hand in red, leav- 
ing ft white device in the broad parla of the letter. The 
loavc3 of the prefnee are printed only on one side, although 



I ottjection existed to printing on both sidect aa in the 
xylographie pages which follow, where the buck of the 
piigfls is rendered unfit for printing by the rubbing to which 
the work had been subjected. The page on the Creation 
of Eve and the one next following are entirely xylographie ; 
the third page. The Temptation, has a page printed from 
moval>le ty|tc in black ink, which contmsts strongly with 
the light brown distemper of the wood cuts. Then follow 
blo<'k pages till the twelfth which is in type ; the thirteenth 
and fourteenth are block and the fifteenth is in typo. The 
remaining block pages are 16. 17, 21, 22, 26, 27, 46, 55, 
in all twenty xylographic and forty-two typographic pjiges, 
including the preface. Of tho first edition of the Speculum 
ten copies are known, and five of them remain in Holland. 
Of the second edition, which differs from the first in having 
its xylographic leavea cut away and their place supplied by 
printed pages, only one remains in Holland. The third 
edition, a Dutch translation in prose, is produced by the 
8:mie double process, and has a text printed on one side 
ouly. The fourth edition of the Speculum is in Dutch 
prose, and dilfors materially from the others in being 
printed in smaller type. The execution of this copy is 
generally inferior to the other three. Of this last edition 
but three copies can be traced. One is ut the Town Hall 
of Haarlem, the second is in the Haarlem Public Library, 
and the third is in the Lisle Public Library. The fourth, 
like the former editions, has the pages printed only on one 
side, two pages of the Lisle copy having an appearance of 
being printed on both sides, from the existence of a strong 
8ct-olf, occurring no doubt in consequence of general care- 
lessness of execution, for nono of the b)ick pages corresimnd 
in onler with those which pracede or follow. In this edition 
another defect has been pointed out, that in the Lisle copy 
and in that at Florence the fifth leaf of the third gathering has 
the text pasted tm beneath the illustration, showing that it 
hati been the custom in getting up the Speculum to print 
the illustrations tirst, or that the first text was spoiled in 
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printing. The (iiscovery that wunc] hWks could \te treated 
with the same Ink a^ type uot having been made at that 
time may have )>een the reason for pasting on the printed 
text in uises where the leaf hud been soiled below the 
illustration."' 

All tho books ascribed to Koster, except the Specului 
are printed on bolh sides of the paper, a strong proof that 
the Speculum preceded the others, 

Johanu Gutenberg of Mentz, with two or three associated, 
in 1438 cstHblished a copartnership to develop a new -< 
invention which turned out to be essays in printing. His 
first attempts with lead types seem to have l»een failures 
l>ecause the metal was too soft. In 1450 Gutenlterg was 
Joined by Johann Fust who furnished him with money. 
Gut«nlierg, in 1451, printed a grammar for children, called 
a Donatus from the name of its author, an "Appeal against 
the Turcs" in 1454, and "Letters of Indulgence" in 1454— , 
55, all of which appeared l>cfore his edition of tho Bibtet 
In 1455 the Bible was first issued. The rubrics of Ihe firet i 
Bible were left blank to he written in by hand, and spaces 
were allowed the illuminator to introduce capitals, so that * 
the book when completed by hand h:id the effect of an illu- 
minated manuscript of that period. It was superior to mftna- 
scripts of the second order, though not to bo compared with 
the best illuminated work. The fii-st printed Bible was 
called the Mazarin Bible because it was tirst discovered in 
the library of the Cardinal Mazarin. It is probable that & 
few copies of the completed Bible were issued by Gutenberg 
while still master of the establishment, but in 1455 Johann 
Fusl took possession of the whole of the materials under a 
foreclosure of mortgage. Gutenberg, though seomiitgly 
ruined by this loss of all which he had devoted twoaty 
years of his life to acquire, still managed to re-establish 
himself, and in association with another partner he printed 

1 Fllator)' nt Uie Art ut rriatiog. liy H. Hoet Humplirejg. Loudon, 1388. 
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" IVaclafits de Cdehratione Missnnim," which wna dis- 
covered in the lihrary of the Chiitreux lit Miiyente. It 
contained this memonrndum written in Latin "The Cbatreux 
of Mnyonce possess this book through the lihenility of 
Johann called Gutenberg, the production of his art and of 
the science of Johann Nunmeister, completed on the Iflth 
of July in the year 1463." His successors, Fo8t nnd 
Sciioett'er, printed the Psalter, the tii-st book with a printed 
date, in 1457. Their Bible of J462 was an improvement in 
tyjjography. 

Cardinal Torquemada introduced printing into Italy in 
14fi5 by importing two Germans, who set up a press at the 
Monastery of Swbiaco near Rome. One of these men was 
an engraver and the other a compositor, and they were 
assisted by the monka. Printing was Jirst practised in 
Venice in 1469. Nicholas of Breslau came to Florence in 
1477, and in 1480 he published a copy of Dante's Divtna 
Gomedia with copper-plate illustrations. In 1470 German 
workmen, imported to Paris, set up the first printing press 
in France at the Sorbonne. 

William Caxton, the father of English printing, was bom 
in England near the year 1411, and was in business in 
London with Knl*rt Strange who dealt in dry goods and 
in books. This business arrangement continued till 1441, 
when Strango died, leaving Caxton a considerable legacy, 
who then can-ied on the same trade for hihiself. When 
yet a yoong man he left England us an agent for the 
Company of Mercers of London, and appears to have 
been proud of his country and of his business, for ho 
styled himself ii "citizen and mei-cer of the city of 
London," Edward IV. employed him with Richard 
Whitehall to negotiate a treaty of commerce wilh tho 
Duke of Burgundy. Their Commission styled them 
Ambaeniatofes, Procuratore)*, Nuncioxet Depiitos Specialet. 
In 1469 Caxton made an English translation of Recueil dea 
Histotres de Troyes, which he issued from the press of 
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Ulfic- Zell of Cologne. lu 1471 he issued from hia press in 
the precincts of Westminster Ahlm', "Tijs Dictes and 
Sayings of tiie Philosophers," commonly called the Game 
at Chess, the Hrst l>ook ever printed in England, followed 
by a large number of important works, many of Ihem trans- 
l!ite<l and some of them written by himself. The prologue 
of Cuxtoii'a lii'st work,' which really was what we should 
consider a preface, and which contained the date of the 
publication, was very amusing. It was 

" Here bogynneth the volume intituled the recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye, composed and tlniwen out of dyuerce 
bookes of latyn into Frensshe by the ryght venerable persone 
and worshipful man Riioul le Ueurc, prcest and chapehiyn un- 
to the ryght noble, gloryous and myghty piynco in his tyme 
Phelip due of Bourgoyne, of Brabant, &c, in the yero of 
the incarnaciou of our lord god, a thousand, foure honderd 
sixty and foure, and translutcd aa<l drawen out of frensshe 
into englisshc by Willyam Caxton, mereer of ye cyte of 
London, at the commandment of the ryght liye, myghty and 
vertuous Pryncesse hys redoubted hidy Margavete, by the 
Grace of God, Duchesse of Bourgoyne, of Lotryk, of Bra- 
Ijant &e. wliichc sayd translaciou and wcrkc was l>cgonnc 
in Brugis in the Countce of Flundres, the lii-st day of march 
in the ycro of the Tncarnacion of our sayd lord god a thou- 
mwA foure honderd sixty and eyghtc. And ended and 
fynyshid hi the holy cyte of Colen \\k XIX day of Sep- 
tember the yere of our said lord god a thousand four hun- 
dert sixty and enleuen." i 

He wrote again iu the colophon : I 

"Thus ended this book whyche I haue translated after 
myn Auctor us nyghe as god hath gyucn me connyng to 
whom bo gyven the laude & preysing. And for as moclio 
as in the wryting of the same my penno is worn, myne hand 
wery & of not stcdfast, myn eyen dimed with ovormoche 
lokyng on the white paper, and my conige not so prone and 
reiiy to labourc as hit hath ben, and that age crepeth on me 
dayly and febteth all the twdye, and also because I hare 
proniysid to dyuerce gentilmen and to my frcndes to ad- 
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dresse to hem as hastely as I inygth this sayd hook. There- 
fore I have pi-actyscd & lerued at my ^fretc chnr^e nnd dis- 
pense to ordoyne this said book in prynte after the maiier & 
foraie iia ye may hero see, and is not wreton with penne 
and ynke as other bookes ben, to thende that euery man 
may have tlien) attunes tlbr all the bookes of this storye 
named the recule of the historycis of troyes, thus enprynted 
lis ye here see were begonne in oou day and also fynyahid 
iu oon day. * * " " " 

There can he little doul>t that libraries or collections of 
books, soon followed the invention of writing and the use 
of tablets or scrolls, upon which it could l>e inscribed and 
preserved, in all parts of the world where the art had passed 
to the use of conventional signs and pictures to clearly 
designate any idea or event. Bcfoixi that time information 
was not intrusted to any portable material which should 
preserve its existence. It was inscribed upon stones, walls 
or buildings. Even before writing left the hiei-oglyphic 
state, it was Intrusted to the paper formed from the Maguey 
plant by the Mexicans, and the few mamiscripts that have 
come to us and the knowledge of the continuous autoa-da-ffi 
practised by the Spanish conquerors and priests, lead us to 
think that early Indian tribes of the central portions of this 
continent must have had collections of their Ixtoks or nmnu- 
scripts at a i>eriod long before the earliest authentic infor- 
mation we have received from any oi-al or written statement 
regarding them. In a report for the Council of this Society, 
made by the vn-iter April 26, 1876,' an account of Maya 

■ I'roreoillogs of the Ameriufin ADtlquurlan Sctclet; (Old Series), April Bfl, 
laru. Wornetita': Cbarlea Hamiltoii. pp. U-4R, .Bishop Landaijivca the follow- 
lug ilvscrliillon of Mayu nianusurtpta or books : 

" Tbuy wrote Ibelr book* on s large, blg-lily decoritt«d \ext, doubled Iu folds 
■Dd enckiond between two boBnla. BDd they wrote on bath sides Iq culDiuaB 
eorrMpondlDg to the folds. The paper the; made of the roots of a tree, and 
j^Te It a white vamfsb oD which one uoult) write well. Thin art was known to 
men of higli rank, nod beuiiuie of thuir knowledge of it they were much 
esteemed ; but they did not practlae the art In public. This people alio used cer- 
tain vbaraelers or letters, with which tbey wrote In their booke ot their antl- 
quIlloB and their scienois : and by means of these and of flgares, and by certain 
Bigns In tbelr figures, they understood their wrltin!^. and made them undcr- 
tluod and laught them. We found amotig them a gxaat number ol bouk-n ot 
22 
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maQuscripto or books, taken from Landa's Relucion des 
Ckoses de Yucatan, was presented, and a detailed narra- 
tiou of the burning of large collections of these manuscripts 
and a description of the few that remain was given much at 
length, to establish reasonable grounds for supposing that 
the Western Hemisphere possessed collections of manu- 
scripts or books at a very early date, as is found to be the 
case in other countries that have advanced sufficiently in 
civilization to be governed by civil rulers and priests, and 
to practise inter-communication by inscribed chai-actera 
explicable by a generally accepted key. Although there is 
much traditional authority for the existence of libraries of 
Aztec and Maya books at the time of the conrjuest, no 
authentic proof of the discovery of such collections in any 
specified locality has been brought to light. 
As the antiquity of the Indian tribes of the central and 



theee letters of tlieln, and because tbcy contained nothing wbicb bod not i 
BUperatltfoDB and falsltiM of theilevll, we burned themHll:aCwblcbIhB]'wera | 
exceedingly Horrowful Mid troubled." 

In CogolluiIo'H Htslorla de Yucalan tbcre Is an account of a destruction of 
Indian antliiultles bj the Bame BUhop Landa, of which we give a translMloB; 
" ThU Bishop, who paased fur nn illUHtrluus snlnt utnong the priests of till* 
province, wns still an extravagant fanatic, and so hard hearted that be became 
urucl. One of the heaviest accusations against him. which bis apologlKa 
could not denj or justify, wm the famous auto-da-fi. In wblch be profjeeded In 
s most arbUrary and despotic manner. Father Landa dcttlroyed many predoua 
memoriats, which to-day might throw a brilliant light over our ancient bt*I«rj, 
stilt enveloped In an almost impenetrable chaos until the period of Uw ooB- 
quest. Landu suw in books [bat be could not comprebend. eaballBtlc slgtu and 
Invocations to the devil. Among the articles enumerated aa being; burnt by 
this celebrated priest were twenty-seven rolls of signs and hierogtypblos on 
deer-sklus." Presuott writes ; ■■ Tbe Drst Arch Bishop of Mexico was Juan d« 
Zumurratj'u. a nune that should be as Immortal as that of Omar, collected these 
paintings fromevcryquarter,especial1y from Tesuuco. the most cultivated copt 
tul ol Anabuac, and the great depository of the national archives. He then 
caused them to be piled up In a mountain heap, as it was called by tbe Spanish 
writers themselves, In tbe market-place ol TIateloIco, and reduced them all to 
Mbes." It 1> not then to be wondered M tbnt so few Maya MSS. have nscaped 
and are preserved when such a spirit of desInicLlon sjilmated the Spanlah 
priests at tbe time of tbe conquest. Mr, Hubert Howe Bancroft, whom we are 
happy lo recognise as a member of this Society, In a syitemstic and cxhaiutlve 
trcatmeot of the history and present condition of the Indians of the FaoiSo 
Stales, has presented u great amount of valuable luluniiatlon, mucli of whlob 



southern portions of this continent is generally admitted to 
be very remote, the evidence there offered affords stroog 
grounds for Ijelieving that hero as in other countries, when 
ideas and records could be expressed by signs or drawings 
upon a portable material, they were made into the form of 
manuscripts or books and were kept apart for general or 
particular use. 

Some of the oldest libraries probably exist in China, us 
there are good grounds for believing that writing, printing 
and the manufacture of paper in that country preceded the 
discoveries of the same arts in other parts of the world, and 
we know that Pekin has an ancient library of 300,000 vol- 
umes, and Yeddo, Japan, a collection of 150,000 volumes, 
which is rich in Chinese literature. 

The ruins of a very ancient library are to be found in 
Assyria. It is said that 

"The fragments of terra-cotta tablets containing these 

bM DeTFr before been ofTered to tbe pubKc ; and in hln wide view he comprD' 
hendB iiupartant observations on Ci'Dtrol American antiquities. He gives au 
account of existing ancient Hayn Manuscripts or bookH: "Of the iiborlginnl 
MajamanUBcripta, three HpccimenR only. KO faru I kaow have been pronervcil. 
There are tbe MvJtioan Mannecripl No. 2, of tlie Imperial Library at I'aris, 
the Dresden Coda and the Manuscript Troano. 01 the tint, wi: only know 
of it* exTstence, and the similarity of its characters to those of the other two, 
anil of the suulptured tablets. The Dresden Cudej- is preserved In tbe Roynl 
Library of Druidcn. The Maitiucripl Troano waa found about the year 
1SI<5, In Uudrld, by the Abh£ Brasscur de Uourbourg. lis nami- comes frvm 
that of Its poKaesBOr in Madrid, Sr. Tro y Orlolano, and nothing whatever Is 
known ot 11« orifcln. The original l» written on a Htrlp of Maguey paper about 
14 ft^et long and 9 inches wide, the surface of which Is covered with a wbltiab 
vBlntsh, oD which tbe figures are painted In black, red, blue and brown. It la 
folded fan-llkc Inio 3a fold«, presenting wbun abut much tbe appearance of a 
modem hagc oclavo volume. The hieroglyphics cover both sides of tbe paper, 
and the writing is conscqnenlly divided into seventy lutges, each about 5x1) 
Inches, having been apparently executed after tbe paper was folded, so that the 
tohllng docs not Interfere wkh tbe written matter." 

II Is probable that early manuscripts, as well an others of less anliquitj than 
tbe above-mentioned, but of great hialoricul Importance, yet remain burled 
among tbe archives of tbe many cburcbes and convents ot Yucatan; and it is 
also true that a systematic search for them has never t>eou prosecuted. A 
thorough examination of eculeatastlcal and antiquarian collections In tbnt 
country. wouidlreaflcrvicctolheBtudoDts of urchii?ology which ought not to be 
longer deterred. 
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legends were found in the debris which uoverH the 
south-west and the north palaces at Konyutijik, the 
former being of the age of Sennacherib (717 B. C.)i the 
latter 1)elonging to the time Assurbanipal (670 B. C). 
The tahletB which are of all sizCH, from one inch long to over 
a foot square are nearly all in fragments, and in conse- 
ijuenco of the changes which have taken place in the ruins, 
the fragments of the same tablet are sometimes scattered 
widely apart. It appears from a consideration of the 
present positions of the fragments that they were originally 
in the upper chambers of the palace, and hiivo fallen on the 
destruction of the building. In some of the lower chambers 
they covered the whole floor, in other cases they lay in 
groups or patches on the pavements, and there arc occasional 
clusters of fragments at various heights in the earth which 
covers the buildings. The other fragments are scattered 
singly through all the upper earth which covers the floors 
and walls of the palace. Diflerent fragments of the same 
tjiblets and cylinders are found in separate chambers which 
have no immediate connection with each other, showing that 
the present distribution of the fragments has nothing to do 
with the original position of the tablets. A consideration 
of the inscriptions shows that these tablets have been 
arranged according to their subjects in various positions in 
the libraries. Stories or subjects were commenced on tal)- 
lets, and continued on other tuhlets of the same sine and 
fonn, in some cases the number of tablets in a series and 
on a single subject amounting to over one hundred. E^ch 
subject or series of tablets had a title, the title being found 
by the Hrst phrase or part of a phrase in the subject. Thus 
the scries of Astrological tablets, numbering over seventy, 
bore the title, 'When the gods Anu, Elu,' this being 
the commencement of the fii-st t.iblct. At the end of 
every tablet in each series was written its number in the 
work thus, 'The first tablet of when the gods Anu Elu,' 
' The second tablet of when the gods Anu Elu ;' and further 
to preserve the proper position of each tablet, every one 
except the last in a series has at the end a catch-phrase con- 
sisting of the first line of the following tablet. There were 
besides catalogues of these documents written like them on 
clay ttibleta, and other small oval tablets with titles upon 
them, apparently labels for the various series of works. 
All these arrangements show care taken with respect to 
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literary matterB • •. Judging from the fragments discov- 
ered it is probalile that tliere were in the Royal Library at 
Nineveh over 10,000 inscribed tablets, eomprising almost 
every subject id ancient lit«mture."' 

Little is known of the libraries of ancient Greece. -That 
there were early lK»ok collectors is certiiin, such as PisistratUB 
(560-527 E. C), Eurypides {480-407 B. C). Aristotle 
(384-322 B. C), and Pliito (429-347 B. C.)- All of 
them wore said to have possessed lil)rarie8, but wo only 
know of the libraries of Greece from the inscriptions said 
to have been carved upon their portals, but nothing of their 
oharacler and contents. Books were rare and expensive, 
written by hand, and each copy was made use of to enter- 
tain or instruct a large number of listeners. 

The famous library of Alexandria, Egypt, was founded 
in the year 280 B. C, by Ptolemy Soter, at the suggestion 
either of Aristotle or Demetrius Phalereus. Its collections 
were increased by Ptolemy Philadclphus and his successors. 
Ptolemy Energotes obtained the original writings of Sopho- 
cles, -Eschylus and Euripides on pledge, as the indispeosabic 
condition of permitting the purchase of Egyptian c«m for 
the relief of a famine at Athens. The mnnuscripts were 
carefully copied at Alexandria and the copies were returned 
to the Athenians, who were allowed to retain the fifteen 
talents ($14,500) which had guaranteed the safety of the 
originals, Heneca writes that there were 400,000 volumes 
(i-olln) in the Alexandrian library. Aulus Gellius makes 
the numlier 700,000, and Eusebius says that in 247 B. C. 
the nuralwr of volumes was 100,000. The OrienUlist 
Sylvestre de Sacy believes that there were four separate 
libmries at Alexandria : (1) Libmry of the Bruchei(m near 
the palace ; (2) Library of the 8eiapn.>um near tlic temple 
of Serapis; (3) Library of the Sebasteum near the temple 
of Augustus ; (4) Library of the school of Alexandria ; and 
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this view if correct will account for any discrepancy in 
aUtement^ regarding the contents of the library, whether 
considered as one great whole or regarded )>y its component 
parte. Tlie names of live different librarisjis of the first 
great library arc given, and embrace an e|ioch from the year 
2W to 171 B. C. A large library at Alexandria waa 
burned during the siege of tbut city by Julius Ca'sar in 
the year 47 B. C, not doi^iguedly, but by the chances of J 
war. However, history leaves ns in doubt as to which of I 
the collections suffered. 

The next large library and a formidalilo rival of the great 
library of Alexandrm was the Pergamus library, founded 
probably by Attains I, who reigned from 241 to 197 B. C. 
It survived the Alexandria librar}' but was sent to supply 
its place by Antony as a gift to Cleopatra, and at this time 
Plutarch says it contained 200,000 volumes. This libraiy 
j>crhaps with its increased collections, or, according to 
Sylvestrc de Sacy, that already mentioned as formed for 
the service of the school of Alexandria was destroyed by 
the Caliph Omar,' A. D. 642, on the conquest of the city 
by the Saracens. 

As a historical fact, the accuracy of this statement has 
been frequently doubted. But whether it is better to take 
the assertions of four known oriental writers to its truth, or 
to disbelieve the story utterly from the silence of two other 
writers, and then to ascribe the destruction of the library 
to the early Christians, and taking advantage of the uncer- 
tainties of dates, to assert its falsity, is & question upon 
which those who wish to investigate this so called myth 
have authorities at command. 



> Tbu UDsecn WorJU anil oUier Eim;«. By Jobn Flike. Bunon : J. H. 0»- 
good & Co., 187(1. p. ni. 

Hinlorivai Dilllcullius. By OrUive t>«kplcrre. London: Joim Uumy, 
IMS, p. SI. 

A lale uUcle Id The Spectator, London, Juue 2, 18SS. No. 3,121, p. 749, b; 
HtUvnlni MtcColl, diKumen thu quesUoD l^xlleu stive If, and <>xpreiiBea > •trong 
Liellet in tbe truth of tlic atnlcineiit nuMli' by Abuliihurs^ua. 
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tical deed of Omar: *'I 
should deceive the expectation of the reader, if I passed in 
silence the fate of the Alexandrian IiV)rary, aa it is described 
hy the learned Aliulpharagius. • • • • ■ John Philoponus 
soliciteil a gift of the royal library, which alone among the 
spoils of Alexandria had not been appropriated by the visit 
and seal of the conqueror. Amron was inclined to gratify 
the wish, but bis rigid integrity refused to alienate the 
minutest object without the consent of the Caliph. But the 
ignorant and fanatical Omar ordered that the library should 
1>e destroyed in the famous words, ' If these writings of the 
Greeks agree with the Koran they are useless and need not 
be preserved : if they disagree they are pernicious and 
ought to lie destroyed.' The sentence was executed with 
blind obedience. The volumes of paper or parchment were 
distributed to the four baths of the city, and such was their 
incredible multitude that six months were barely sufficient 
for the consumption of this precious fuel. For my own 
part I am strongly tempted to deny both fact and conse- 
quence," says Gibbon in conclusion. The number of books 
destroyed in this holocaust of Omar is generally reported 
lo be 700,000. 

A buried library was discovered at Hercnlaneum in 1754 
which had been hidden from the light of day since A. D. 
79. The floor of one of the apartments devoted to this 
library was of mosaic work, and the books appeared to have 
been arranged in highly decorated presses. Careful explora- 
tion succeeded in collecting three hundred and thirty-seven 
Greek and eighteen Latin volumes or manuscripts, the 
latter of larger dimensions than the Greek and in worse 
condition, but the number of niuouscripts and fragments 
originally deposited in the Naples Museum was one thousand 
six hundred and ninety-six. Of these eighty-oight had 
been unrolled and found lo be legible, and three hundred 

in Empire, by Edward Gibbon. 
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and nineteen others had been operated upon and more or 1 
less unrolled, but were found to be illegible. From 1798 
to 1844, eight folio volomee, reproductions from the Library 
of Herculaneuni, have been published by the royal press of 
Naples. They contain two buoks of Epicurus, one of 
Philodemus with portions of other treatises by the same ■ 
author, the works or parts of the works of Polystratus, 
Metrodorua and other Greek writers, and fragments of a 
Latin poem, supjmsed to be by Rabirius. The disinterred 
rolls when first discovered, appeared like roots of wood 
tilackened and seeming to be only of one piece. One of 
them falling on the ground broke in the middle and many 
letters were observed, by which it was first known that the 
rolls were of papyrus. They were found enclosed in round 
wooden cases, so much burned that they could not l>e pre- 
served. There is absolutely no information, other than 
what-cnn be gathered from the ruins themselves, in regard 
to the libraries of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; and in the 
latter place, as the manuscripts were more exposed to water 
and to the action of the air penetrating through the loose 
ashes, without such n barrier against it as existed in the 
consolidated tufa of Horcuianeum, the cari>onacouua part« 
of the papyrus have lieen entirely destroyed, and nothing i> y 
left but earthy matter. 

Libraries among the Greeks at first consi-sted merely of 1 
archives, deposited for preservation in the temples of tha ( 
gods. Pisistratus, the tyrant, has the honor of being the ' 
first to eNtHl>iisb a public library, at Athens in 530 B. C, 
where were collected the works of Homer, and the Athenians 
themselves cimtributed to enlarge the collection. Aristotle 
is said to have founded a library, which after being Imns- 
ported to different parts of Greece became the library of 
Apellicon, whicii was taken possession of by Sylla at the 
capture of Athens and curried to Rome. 

The earliest library at Rome seems to have been that of j 
.il^milius Pauhis about the year 1G8 B. C., and it was thia 
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library to whluh the victorious Sylla added that captured 
in Greece. The library of Lucullus was t)Oth large and 
choice, and ia said to have Iieen opened to all comertj. 
These, though open to the public, were essentially private 
libraries. Julius Cii'sar, however, intended establishing a 
public library which should contain the largest possible col- 
lection of Lutin and Greek books, but this beneficent design 
was frusti-atcd by his assassination. To Asinius Pollio (84— 
4 B. C.) is ascribed the first foundation of an institution so 
useful to literature. He erected a public library in the 
atrium of the temple of Liberty on the Aventine Hill, and 
the administration of it was placed in the hands of Varro. 
C.i^sar Augustus erected two public libraries, the Octavian 
and the Palatine, the former placed in the portico of Octa- 
via in charge of Melissus, who had been manumitted by 
AuguatUK. The Palatine library was added by Augustus 
to the temple of Apollo which he had erected. There, were 
deposited the corrected book of the Sibyls, and from two 
ancient inscriptions quoted l>y Lipsius and Pitiscus, it seems 
that it consisted of two distinct collections, one Greek and 
the other Latin. Tiberius enlarged the libraries founded 
by Augustus, and began another collection in his own house, 
which he called the Til>erian libniry. Vespasian established 
a library in the temple of Peace, after the burning of Rome 
by Nero, and Domitian in the beginning of his reign re- 
stored at great expense those that had been destroyed by 
the conliagration, collecting books from every quarter, and 
sending writers to Alexandria to transcribe volumes in that 
collection, or tn correct copies that had been made else- 
where. The most magniticent of the Roman libraries was 
that of the Emperor Ulpius Trajanus. It was erected in 
Trajan's forum, but was afterwards removed to the Viminal 
Hill to ornament the baths of Diocletian. This library 
possessed tho so-called elepliantino books, written upon 
tables of ivory, wherein were recorded the transactions of 
the emperors, proceedings of the senate and of Roman 
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niiigistratea and the affairs of the provincea. All thei 
liliraries and others at Rome, of a public nature, togethd 
with the many public and private collections in the prinoJ 
pal cities of the Empire, were one after another destroyw 
Iiy the irruption of the bnrbariuDS, or wore burned 1 
accidental cHUse, so that not one of tbem rcnmins as I 
miinumont to the past. 

In A. D. 330 Constantinople became the seat of art undl 
literature under Constantino the Great, who gave much 
attention to the collection of a library, and after his death 
the work was continued by his successors, the number of 
manuscripts thus brought together varying from one hundred 
to six hundred thousand, according to different estimates. 
In A. D. 14:53 came the siege and capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and probably the bulk of the collections 
]>ei'islied ; but it is certain that the great libraries of Europe 
owe to Constantiuuple some of their choicest treasures, which 
have Iteen brought from that city. For many years it waa 
believed that a closed building existed near the mosque of St. 
Sophia containing a lai^e number of Greek, Hebrew and 
Latin manuscripts, but this expectation has proved to lie 
ungrounded, and later examinations of the library of the 
Seraglio have failed to gratify the high hopes entertained. 
Still, in the library of the Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople 
in 1856, while it offered little aid to classical literature, 
were found many documents, which threw new light upon 
the history of the Greeks after the fall of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

Libraries from the VIII. t«the XV. century were mostly 
to be found in monasteries or in palaces, and the former 
repositories proved generally the safest. Though tfaej 
ecclesiastics could not preserve pagan writings from sympi 
thy with their religious theories, still their love of literaturf 
has preserved nearly all the Greek and Latin Classics whi<^ 
we now possess. The Benedictines were the first trenft 
cribei-s of the classics, and for generations the moj 
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orders were the writers and pnltlisbers of ihc best produc- 
tions of the Fatliera of the Church, 1>Gsides being the 
Kothors of school text-books iind the translators and 
transcribers of the Bible. 

It is very doul)tful if the vague and various accounts we 
receive of the numlicr of books in ancient libraries, represent 
the number of volumes or only of the i-oUs, eiich of which 
might contain merely a book of Homer, Virgil or Livy, 
which would greatly increase the list. ' It is probable 
that these rolls of the ancients were equivalent to little more 
than our modern parts of Iwoks or numlrers of periodicals, 
and the content? of the largest libraries in ancient times 
should be much reduced in number, when estimated by the 
standard of the contents of modern collections. 

Little is recorded of the use of books during the dark 
ages, between the fall of the Roman Kmpire and the re- 
vival of letters in the XV". century. Yet private libraries 
more or less accessible to studenis existed. Touantius 
Ferreolusin the V. century made a remarkable collection in 
his castle of Prusiana, between Nisnies and Clermont. 
Publius Consentius formed another collection at his villa 
near Narbonne, and Cussiadorus, minister of Theodore, 
King of the Goths, retired to a monastery which he had 
built, and there founded a library for the use of the monks 
aliout the middle of the VI. century. Later Charlemagne 
instituted a library near Lyons. Many others might be 
named who collected material for private study, especially 
those whose taste led them to religious investigations and 
to follow out curious historical points, Still the monks 
were the great collectors of the middle ages. 

"Half a century before the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, learned men began to emigrate into Italy and 
elsewhere, and opened schools where they directed the 
public ta-ste towards the study of the classic writers of 
Greece and Rome. AHer the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, new libraries sprang up in the independent Italian 
States, which were at once enriched by the importation of 
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Greek and Latin manuscripts from Constantinople. The 
Uiste for literature was thus revived and (|uickenedi and 
collectors were sent to search for manuscripts in all direc- 
tions ; and in the course of i\ few years most of the ancient 
author:^ now known, were hrought together in the libraries 
of Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, Vienna and Paris. In 
the courae of some eighty years a large proportion of the 
existing treasures of antiquity was made knnnn to the 
world. Since that time, additional discoveries have l>een 
made, but the principal improvements of a subsequent date 
have consisted in the emendation of the texts of ancient 
uuthoiti, partly by a more extensive collation of manuscripts 
than the first editor possessed the moans of making, and 
partly by the lights and aids of a cautious and judicious 
criticism."' 

"In England in the XV. century there were a few 
ecclesiastics who saw the importance of books and who 
tried to found libraries, but the greater part of the idergy 
were very ignorant. They would not teach nor would they 
allow the common people to be taught. It was unlawful 
even as late as 1412 for laborers, farmers and mechanics to 
aend their children to school. A groat opportunity was 
presented in Wickliffe's translation of the Bible, which 
could have been made an efl'ective means for diffusing the 
knowledge of letters among a religious people, but in 1415 
it was enacted that those who read the scriptures in the 
mother tongue should be hanged for treason and burned for 
heresy. In spite of all these impediments there was a slow 
but positive diffusion of knowledge among English people. 
How the knowledge was communicated is not clear, for 
notices of common schools in England and indeed on the 
continent are infrequent and unsatisfactory. We have 
sotne curious relics of the substitutes for books used by the 
people. One of them is the horn book, by which the chil- 
dren were taught their letters and the Lord's Prayer. It 
consisted of a single leaf, containing on one side the alpha- 
bet large and small in black-letter, or in Roman, with per- 
haps a small regiment of monosyllables and the words of 
the Lord's Prayer. This leaf was usually set in wood with 
a slice of diaphanous horn in front ; hence the name horn 
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book, Grenerally there was a handle to hold it by, and this 
handle liud usunlly a. hole for a string, whereby the born 
book was slung to the girdle of the scholar. It was fre- 
quently noticed by early chroniclers. One is mentioned 
from the time of Charles I. 

"Books of the middle ages of large size were bound in 
hoards never less than one-fourth inch, sometimes two inches 
in thickno!<s. For books to receive hard usage, hog skin 
was selected as a covering for the boards. Books often 
received nietiil ornament and gilding, and to protect the 
ornanmnt the Imards were often panelled or sunk in the 
centre, and the corners and sometimes the entire outer edges 
of the cover were shielded with thick pityecling plates of 
brass or copper. The book thus l>oun(l was too weighty to 
be held in the baud and was so full of angles and knobs 
that it could not be placed upon a flat table without danger 
of scratching it. For the safety of the books and the con- 
venience of the reader, it was necessary that the Iwok should 
l>e laid on an inclined desk or on a revolving tectum. 
Some of these books had a mortise in the cover to the left, 
for the insertion of the hand when the book was held up for 
rending.'"' 

"St. Pnmphylius, presbyter of Caesaria, and a martyr in 
the III. century, was the first known originator of a lending 
library. He was of eminent family, of great wealth, exten- 
sive learning and was ardently devoted to the scriptures, 
copies of which he loaned to some and gave to others, several 
of them having been transcribed with his own hand. In him 
were united the philosopher and the Christian. He withdrew 
himself from the glare of temporal grandeur and spent his 
life in the most disinterested lienevolence. He erected a 
libi-ary at Caesaria which contjiined 30,000 volumes. This 
collection was made only for the prtmiotion of religion, and 
to lend out to religiously disposed people. Jerome par- 
ticularly mentions his collecting liooks for the purpose of 
lending them to be read. 'This,' sjiys Dr. Adam Clarke, 
*is, if I mistake not, the first notice we have of a circulating 
library.'"' 

■Tbcliiventlonof rrinUoK. By Tboo. L. Di> Vinne. New York: Fmncii 
Hart & Co.. ISTfl. Svo., pp. 165-173. 

lEacyclopiotllaof Lll«rary uDilTypognvphicul AnecMlole. B^'C. H. Ttoiperlef. 
Looiloo: Ucnry G. Bvbn, IMV. Svu,. p. 3S. 
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Amoiiv tho Benedictine collections the Monastery of 
Monte Causino in centrnl Italy was famous for its tran- 
scriptions, not only of theological works but of Virgil, 
Horace, Terence, the Idyls of Theocritus, the Fasti of 
Ovid, and many of the hietorJHns of Greece and Rome. 
The library of the Monastery was much resorted to by I 
students, and though suffering at times from neglect it still i 
contains a very valuable collection of manuscripts. .The j 
library of Fleury on the Loire was another famous colleo- ] 
tion of the Benedictines. But perhaps the most celebrated ] 
monkish library was that of Corbie in Picardy. It was j 
founded in the VII. century by Queen Bathitda. Its col- | 
lections were increased by gifts from ItiiHan monasteries,, 
and Corbie contributed by gifts or loan to the litorary wants j 
of other communities. Usually when books were borrowed J 
other volumes were deposited in pledge. In some cases 
the books thus pledged remained in this lilirary until its ; 
dispersion. Three several catalogues of the library at i 
different epochs are still in existence. Id 1795 what 
remained of its collections was removed to the National 
Library at Paris. 

Canterbury in England is said to have enjoyed priority 
in possessing the first known library in the country, that of 
Christ Church monastery. Near the close of the VII. 
century Theodore of Tarsus is said to have added to the 
small foundation already made by St. Augustine. At the j 
close of the XIII. century a catalogue of nearly 3,000 
entries was made. The library of the monastery of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury is the subject of a XV. century 
catalogue now extant among the manuscripts of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which shows that l>esides its theological 
treasures, it was conspicuous for its English chronicles and . 
for its numerous works in French romance. The libraries 
of Durham Al)l)ey and of Peterborough contained, not only 
theology and church history, but very large collections of 
the Latin classics and many volumes of poetry of the middle > 
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ages. Sir Richanl Whittingtoii built a noble library fur 
the Franciscans in London in 1421 which became noted for 
the booke collected. "It was called'the Library of the 
Grey Friars, and was 129 ft. long by 31 ft. wide, iitted up 
with 28 desks and 8 double setlcos of wainscott, and wan 
also ceiled with wainscott. In three years it was filled with 
books to the value of £556, of which Sir Riohard con- 
tributed £400, and Dr. Thomas Winchelsey, a friar of the 
Augustines, supplied the rest. Thomas Walden, a learned 
Carmelite friar, who went by order of Henry V. to tlio 
Council of Constance and died approved in 1430, bequeathed 
to the same library as many manuscripts, written in capital 
Roman characters, as were then estimated at more than 
2,00() pieces of gold, and adds that this library exceeded all 
others in London for multitude of books and anti(|uity of 
copies."' 

Among the early pnvate libraries, that of the Poet 
Petrarch (1304-1374) is to Ire noted. He was not only a 
collector, but he aspired to became the permanent founder 
of a library for Venice, and gave those books which he 
had or of which he might become possessed to the Church 
of St. Mark; but although he prescribed in his conditions 
in 1332 that "the books should not be sold or in any way 
misused, but preserved in a fitting place, safe from tire and 
from dampness," no attention seems to have been given to 
the precious gift of the poet, and the collection was allowed 
to fall into entire neglect; so that iu the middle «f the XVII. 
century only a few scanty remains were found in a long- 
deserted chamber. Boccacio bequeathed his library, 
which was quite extensive, to the Augustinians of Florence 
in 1575. The library of the great Essayist Montaigne, 
1533-155)2, at his country seat in Perigord, was disi)ersGd 
in some unknown way at his death, and only forty l>ooks 
can now be accounted for. Montaigne speaks of his house 
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and libniiy in this way: "I see beneath me my garrlea, | 
my court yard, my base court and most parts of my houtie. 
Now I turn over tbe leaves of one liuok, now of another. 
Sometimes I full into a reverie ; tiometimes I dictate my 
drpama aayou see whilst walking up and down. • • • 
Here I pu!is tbe most of the days of my life, and most of i 
the hours of the day. Close to it is a cabinet where in [ 
winter I can have a tire, • • • • From my writing table 
I van see all my books ranged on five tiers or shelves all 
around the ro<»m." As be was a diligent user of hooks 
many of them bear an .ippended critical summary or esti- 
mate and fre<^iuent marginal note». 

He cbose to decorate his library with mottoes, and climb- 
ing a ladder, with the aid of a branding iron he bm-ned his 
inscriptions, letter by letter with his own hands on the 
beams and rafters with infinite jMiins and perseverance. 
'* Most chanicteristio are these mottoes. Solomon. Hnmer, 
Horace, Pcrsius, Lucretius and Terence are all laid under 
contribution. But no writer is so otW) (juoted in them »s 
St. Paul, e. g. ' For if a man thinketh himself to be some- 
thing, when he is nothing, ho deceiveth himself.' *ADd, 
if a man thinketh that he hnoweth anything, ho knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know.' 'I say • • • to every, j 
man that is among you, not to think of himself more highly ' 
than he ought to think but to think solierly.' The 'Quan- 
tum est iji refiUK i7Htii€,' and the 'O miseras /tomxHum 
»tfl»/p«' of Lucretius: even the 



of Horace are but variations of the sad theme of The 
Preacher • • • The inscriptions which adorned the other 
rat\ers are chiefly in Greek, with an admixture of Latin 
words in the same sentence; and sceui for the most part to 
be of Montaigne's own adaptation. 'Amidst the see-saws 
of tbe intellect nothing is absolutely tirm.' *I do not 
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comprehend : — I pause : — I examine : — following the teach- 
ings of good sense.' 'No one ever possessed absolute 
certainty; no one ever will possess it.' A third may be 
rendered by the words of our homely pi-overh 'Much may 
lie said on liotb sides." Another goes deeper, • Who knows 
but that what we call <lytng is beginning to live ; and that 
what we term life is really death.' Again, 'It is not so 
much things that torment man, us the opinion he forms of 
things.' " ' There are other mottoes recorded, but none which 
snggest introspection wiser tlian those we have cited. 
Montaigne died in 1^!I2. 

In an account of Old Lancashire Libraries'* wo find a 
notice of a relic of the past still remaining in the Bolton 
School Library. 

"The books of which the Library at present consists 
are in an old oak chest which stands upon legs about 
three feet from the ground. The chest contains two 
shelves, divided down the centre with jron rods running 
along in front of each shelf, evidently for the purpose of 
chaining the books, and has folding doors opening in the 
centre. Along the outside above the doors runs this 
inscription, carved in the wood, 'The gift of James Lever, 
Citizen of London, 1694.' There is also a inventory of the 
IxKjks in these words 'Books belonging to Bolton School 
Feb. 13, 1735, given by Mr. James Lever, Citizen of Lon- 
don, Dr. Morall and others, and chained by Henry Estenkc 
in the Liberrary of yt Schoole.' Eighteen volumes of the 
catalogue are still preserved in the book case and one folio 
volume of Fox's Acts still retains its chain. • • • Mr. 
John Crue in making an examination has discovered and 
clearly identi tied 56 of the 108 volumes originally deposited 
in the church, 49 vols, are perfect and 54 still liave the 
chain attached to them. They are in poor condition and 
though one or two of them show signs of having Iieen read, 
the bulk of them seemed to have sufi'ered more from damp 
and dust than from use." 

1 LlbraricH anil Founilen ot Librarian. By Edward EdWHrdH, Nuw York; 
G. P, Philea & Co. t<vo.. 1S6&, |i|i. 66-«T. 

'Old CburcbnDdSvbiml Libraries ot Lsncnsbire. By Richard Copley Chrislie. 
Cbatbum Society, 1885. Svo„ pp. 19-114. 
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"Humphrey Oietbam in 1651 aaAe prorisioa for the 
Library and College at Manchester called liy hia name, and 
ala(> for the establishtneDt of Hve other libraries uf Goilly 
English Books in these words : ■ Also I ilo hereliy giva J 
and Itequeath the sum of two hundred ]>ound» to l>o liestowed ■ 
by my Executors in Godly English IkwIcs such as Calvias, 
Preatonit and Perkins works, comments and annotations of 
the Bilile or some part^ thereof, or snch other hooks as the 
said Richard Johnson, John Tilveslay and Mr. Rollings- 
worth may think most proper for the e^ificiitiou of t 
couiuitin (wople. to be I>y the discretion of my said executor&l 
chained upon desks or to be tixed to the pill;irs, or in other 
convenient places in the parish churches of Manchester and 
Boulton in the Moors, and in the chapels of Tuston Walmes- 
ley and Gorteo in said county of Lancaster one year next 
after my decease,'" 

The effect of the general suppression of monnsteries va ,1 
England in 1537, and the consequent destruction of the f 
libraries tbey contained, is well and concisely stated in the;] 
following extract :• 

"In the destruction of religious houses in the reign 
of Henry VIIL great stores of the highest value per- 
ished. He who neither spared man in his i-age nor 
woman in his lust spared not the tibniries of the chuivh. 
For though it appears that Henry directed a commission to 
Leiand, the antitjuary, to search for and preserve such works 
belonging to the dissolved monasteries as might rescue 
remarkable English events and occurrences from oblivion, 
and though Lcland acquainted Henry that he had conserved 
many good authors, the which otherwise hud been lyke to 
have i>eryshed, to the no small incommodito of good letters ; 
of which he tella him, pait remayne in the most magnificent 
libraryes of your royal palaces; part also remayne in my 
custodie ; yet he expressly recites that one of his purposes 
was to expel the crafty colored doctrine of a rowt of 
Romayne Bysshopps' which too plainly indicates that he 
conserved but little concerning ancient customs. • • ■ 
Libraries were sold by mercenary men for anything they 
could get in that deva.station of religious houses. But the 
antiquary makes mention of a merchant who bought two 
noble libraries about those times for forty shillings. The 
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hooks served him for no other use but waste paper, and 
that he had been ten years consuming them, and yet there 
remained still store enough for as many years more. Vast 
quantities and numbers of these books, banished with the 
monks and friars from their monasteries, were conveyed 
away and carried beyond the seas to booksellers there by 
whole ship loads, and a great many more were used in 
shops and kitchens."^ 

Having now briefly stated some of the facts concerning 
early books and Libraries, we shall be satisfied if we shall 
induce some abler writer to treat this interesting theme. 



1 Encyclopaedia of Literary and Typographical Anecdote. By C. H. Timper- 
ley. London : Henry O. Bohn, 1842. 8vo., p. 274. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



In complinnce with the By-Laws the Treasurer of tb«'l 
American Anticjuarian Society herewith ^iihiiiits his »eml-i 
uimuul report of receipts iind disbursemenls for tho aixl 
monthis ending April 1, 1888. 

In his report for April, 1881, the Treasurer took oceasionj 
to give u list of the viirious tiinds in his ehargo and to 6tat«e1 
the objects for which they were established. Sinec theitf 
three new funds have l>een created, and he deems it desir»>.9 
ble to again lay l>efore the Council and the Society a statooj 
ment of the sovei'al Funds : — 

1. The Librarian's and General Fvnd, established ii|l 
May. 1831, was originally culled "The Twelve ThoBsand ■ 
Dollar Fund," that l>oing the atiiount of a legacy from Isaiah 
ThdQias, the first President of the Society. The income of 
the Fund was to l>e used in the purchase of liooks, for pay- 
ing the sMiary of the librarian and for incidental expenses. 
In 1858 aliout $10,000 was carried to this Fund from what 
had l>een known as the General Fund, and for a time the 
Research Fund. Since tlint date the present name has been 
applied to the Fund. The last addition was in Decom- 
Ijor, 1884, when $10,000 was received from the estate of 
our late Presideot. Hon. Stephen Salisbury. The Fund 
with its accumulations now amounts to nearly $40,000. 

2. The ColIeclioH and Reseaivh Fund, originally $5.0U0, 
was also received from the estate of Mr. Thomas, and was 
first called "The Fund of Antiquities and Research," also 
the "Five Thousand Dollar Fund." It has !>een known by 
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iu present designiition since Ajti'il, 1858, ut which time it 
amounted to about $8,000. The income is to be used for 
the jiurpose of exploring the ancient monuments of this 
continent, and to aid in increasing the library and cabinet. 
By the at^cumulatton of income the Fund now amounts to 
over $18,000. 

3. T/ie Jiookbindint/ Fvnd, created by the giftof $.5,000 
from Hon. Stephen Saliabury, in December, 1855, the 
iacome to be used for the binding of newspapers, periodicals 
and pamphlets, now amounts to $fi,472.il7. 

4. The Publinhing Fund, established in 1858, and 
originally $(5,000, now amounts to $20,290.36. Ten thou- 
sand dollars was added to this Fund in 1884, being a legacy 
from Hon. Stephen Salisbury, and the balance has been 
raisEtd from time to time by voluntary subscriptions of 
members and others. 

5. The Salisbury Buildinf/ Fund, founded in October, 
ISfiT, by the gift of $8,000 from Hon. Slephen Salisbury, 
had increased to about $14,000 in 1877, when it was 
mostly expended in the extension of the Lil)rary building and 
Ihc introduction of steam for heating. This fund, which is 
now $5,000, was renewed n short time since by the son, a 
successor in office, of the original donor. 

6. The Imac Darh Book- Fund, established by the girt of 
$500, in January. 1868, from Hon. Isaac Davis, and by his 
8ubsc(iuent gift of $1,000, now amounts to $1,589.45. By 
the terms of the gift the income of the fund "is to l>e applied 
to the purchase of books, maps, charter, and works of art, 
relating to that portion of North America lying south of the 
Hnited States." 

7. The Lincoln Legacy Fund, originally amounting to 
$1,000, a legacy from the late Gov. Levi Lincoln, with its 
accumulations, now amounts to $2,608.22. By the terms 
of the bequest the income is "to lie exiiended as a premium 
for the writing of papers on arcbtvological subjects," 

8. The Benjamin F. Thomas Load I/islory Fund, of 
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11.000, WII8 eBtattlished in Febmary, 1879, by the receipt ] 
of that 3um from the eetnte of Judge Thomas. The income | 
of this fluid is appropriated to the purchase of local i 
histories, 

». The Tmney Fund was founded in March, 1881, by .] 
the br<)a«3t of $5,000 from Joseph A. Tenney, of Worcea- 
ter. No nistrictions were phiL'ed upon the use of the income i 
fifiiu this fund, on which Account it ha^ proved of great I 
liunetit to the Society, the income Iwing applied where it J 
wiw most nccdod. 

10. The AldttY Fund of *1,000 was I.equeatheci to the j 
Society in 1881, by Ebcnezer Alden, M.D., the income J 
thereof "to lie expended for the benefit of the library, J 
eiipo<'ially in preparing catalogues." 

1 1. The Haveii Fund was created in 1882, by the receipt | 
of $1,000, a bequest from Samuel F. Haven, LL.D., 
many years the librarian of the Society. The income of 1 
this fund is to bo appropriated to the purchase of iHXjks for' J 
tlie Haven alcove, already started by the gift of many val- 
tialilu volumes, to which will be eventually added the entire 1 
lihniry of Dr. Haven. 

12. The George Chandler Fund was founded in 1884, 
by tlio gift of »500 fnim tieorge Chandler, M.D., of Wor- 
cester, the income to t>e used for " procuring works in 
gonoahigy luid kindred subjects." At the same time Dr. 
t 'h.mdler also presented two hundred copies of his " Chand- 
ler Family," the sale of which will for a long time add to 
the income of the fund. 



Under the diriH^tiuii of the Finance Committee the Trea»* 
iiriT liai* curried locach fund. In>m the income of the invest- j 
mcnlH fur the pant nix niontiis, three [ler cent, on the amount | 
iifeiich fiin.l »H it stixKi tk-lolwr 1, 1887. 

A detailed Ktntoinout of the investments is given as a 
purl 111' IIiIm iii|Hir1, Hhowirig the [lar and market value of 
llic viirliiUM MiickN and IkuuU. 
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The total of the investments and cash on hand April 1, 
1888, was $104,381.31, divided among the several funds 
as follows : 

The Librarian'8 and General Fund, f«30^7.98 

The Collection and Renearch Fund, 18,060.44 

The Bookbinding Fund, 6,472.97 

The Publishing Fund 20,200.36 

The Isaac Davis Book Fund, l,5S9.4r) 

The Lincoln Legacy Fund, 2,608.22 

The Bcnj. F. Thomas Local History Fund, 1,124.63 

The Salisbury Building Fund, 6.172.47 

The Alden Fund, 1,148.07 

The Tenncy B^und, 6,000.00 

The Haven Fund, 1,221.52 

The George Chandler Fund, 633.77 

Premium Account, 676.96 

Income Account, 624.47 

1104,881.31 

The income of the Tenney Fund for the past six months 
has been transferred to the Librarian's and General Fund. 

The cash on hand, included in the following statement, 
is $3,097.04. 

The detailed statement of the receipts and disbursements 
for the past six months, ending April 1, 1888, is as follows : 

1KS7. Oct. 1. Balance of cash as per last report, |2,618.16 

1888. April 1. Received for interest to date, 3,096.79 

" " Received for annual assessments, 75.00 

'* *^ Received from sale of publications, 22.41 

** '^ Received from sale of books and pamphlets, 180.10 

" " Received payment on notes, 1,050.00 

17,042.46 
CJi. 

By salaries to April 1, 1888 f 1,599.98 

By expense of repairs, 48.36 

For publishing *' Proceedings," etc., 468.06 

Loaned on note secured by mortgage, 1,000.00 

Deposited In savings bank, 104.42 

Books purchased, » • 48.40 

For binding, 274.80 

Incidental expenses, Including coal, 341.40 

For Insurance, 60.00 



$3,945.42 
Balance In cash April 1, 18KS, 3,097.04 



17,042.46 
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The LUtrarlan't and General Fvtid. 

Balaiiue of Fund, Oct. 1. 18S7 93il,l)6».6S 

Incoioe to April I, 1888 l,ll«,91 

Truniitiirn-il from Tvunc}* Fund, 150.00 

94UI3.fiT 

riildforuluien, ^IfiitM 

Puld forvoHl, 167^ 

iDclilvniKi oxiien^rB l^g^ 

91^14.50 

18SS. April I. Aiuuunt at FunJ, J 

The Cbaection rimI StMordt Fund. 

BalHUOc Oct 1,1687, |13,001.a 

For tmoks »old lOi.lO 

lucome to April 1,1888 UO.Ol 

»18,T03.57 

KxtiTDdlttirp from the Fnnil for MU»rt«s ud incidentok,.. 668.13 

18^,Apri1 1. Amount of Fund, t 

The Bookbinding FnnA. 

Batuee Oct. I, I88T 98,25131 

iMone to April 1, ISO, 19&53 

»6,T*7,r7 
l^ld tot lifodlng r.iM 

ls»i,Aprill. AiMMiDtafruiHt. 

TIb PmUiAi»s J^nd. 

Dahutce 0«L I, ISn. »....flD,ISIJa 

IlKKBW loAprU I.ISW, mtM 

PuhlhMUoMMiM HM 

IShl A>T priiHlnjt PnxvMliws Mn. MMS 

lUhtiK* April I. IMi. 

t%$ tM i Dmtt* B»»k F^tmt. 

lUUiiiv IM. I, I#IT ^MKM 

\nn>im<- 1.. A)4ll I, WW. «jlB 

tlA4.«S 

Dthl ^<r lM<4.v 1AM 

nii))iH><f A)<rt)l, l!«!t«. » 
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The Lincoln Legacy Fund, 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887, 1^2,632.26 

Income to April 1,1888 75.9G 

Balance April 1,1888, $2,608.22 

The Benj, F, Thomas Local History Fund, 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887, |l,ia3.43 

Income to April 1,1888, 38.07 

1^1,136 JK) 
Paid for books, 11.87 

Balance April 1, 1888, |1,124.63 

The Salisbury Building Fund. 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887, f5,008.78 

Income to April 1,1888, 152.05 

$54220.88 
Paid for repairs, • 48.36 

Balance April 1,1888, $5,172.47 

The Alden Fund, 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887, $1,114.65 

Income to April 1,1888, 83.42 

Balance April 1, 1888, $1,148.07 

The Tenney Fund. 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887, $5,000.00 

Income to April 1,1888, 150.00 

$5,150.00 
Transferred to Librarian's and General Fund, 150.00 

Balance April 1, 1888, $5,000.00 

The Haven Fund. 

Balance Oct. 1, 1887, $1,192.85 

Income to April 1, 1888, 85.78 

$1,228.63 
Paidfor books, 7.11 

Balance April 1, 1888, $1,221.52 

The George Chandler Fund. 

Balance Oct. 1,1887, $508.60 

Income to April 1,1888, 15.25 

Chandler Genealogies sold, 18.00 

$541.85 
Paidfor books, •• 8.08 



Balance April 1, 1888, , $533.7 



i 



TotJil of the twelve funds $10:i,171K88 

Balance to the credit of Premium Account, 676.96 

Balance to the credit of Income Account , 524.47 

April 1, 188S, total, $104^1.31 
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^M Statbhknt op TirR In-vrstmknts. 


^^M 


^M No. <il Stocks. 


vki"... 


"vJ^W. ^^^1 


^H 6 Central Nalioaftl Butk, WorceiUr, 


e non.no 


t K61.0D ^^^1 

s.«ft!.no ^^H 

l,uio.oo ^^M 

480.00 ^^H 

900.00 ^^H 


^H as Clly NntioDal Bank. Woroeatrr, 


2,200.00 


^^1 10 Cltlzpiix National Rank. Worccnter, 




^H 4 BosloD Nallona] Bank, 


4oo.on 


^1 (1 FJlcliburg National Hank 


tion.no 


^^1 3 Hiu-HBdiuaetti Nnllonal Bonk < Boston 


MW.OO 


6in.oo ^^H 

3,»4O.U0 ^^H 
643.00 ^^H 


^^H it2 NatiuuiLl Bank of GonkoiitrcGi Bonlon,' ■- ■-■ > * * 




^B 6 National Itunb ol Nortb Amerlua. Boston..--- 


lion.oo 


^B ri North National Bank, Boston 


500.00 


^^B 34 QuIUNiinuunnd National Bank, Worct'stcr, 




3,^.00 ^^H 


^^1 48 tjhnwmut National Bank, BoHlon 




^H 118 WubKhT National Bunk, Boston, 


, 3,300.0n 


4/i»i.oo '^^^H 


^^V ill WoiTesl«r National Bank, 




^M Total of Bank Slock, 


jsi.ono.no 


920,3iT.I» ^^H 
«4,S(Xl.OO ^^H 


^H 30 Norlhern (N. H.) H- R- Co 


fS.ono.no 


^^B n Wormwtcr G«» UEbtCo.,.< 






^H BomiB. 




1 


^M Ronton A Albany R. R. Boniia, 7» 


t",i)00.00 


»7.uu5.no 1 


^^1 (.iontrul PaciUc B. It. Bonds, 






^M Baateru B. K. Bonds 


1,000.00 


i!m.oo 1 


H Kauaaa City, Fort Scott & Gulf B. K.. 


i,;ioo.iK) 


4.»4G-00 ■ 


^M Cblua!(o, Santa F£ Jt Culifomla K. B 


S/Wn.iin 


8,130.00 ■ 


^^H City at ClilcNso Bonil,'--- 


, i.ooo.oo 


IfiOOM ^J 
0.000.00 ^^M 

S,4H4.ST -^^H 


^^^1 Qulucy VTator BondH, - -*>«-«••-•«•«*««■> ,*«••■ -<, 






' ' 


^1 Deposited lu Won«Mer MvlngB banks, 


3!4M.a7 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 



This is the forty-first meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society in the rooms of the Ameriean Aemlemy of Arts 
and Sciences. The first letter of invitation was uddrossed 
to Edward Everett, President of the former, May 25. 1847, 
by the lamented Asa Gray, Secretary of the latter ; and the 
Society met for the first time in the rooms of the Academy, 
No. 7J Tremont Street, on May-Day, 1848. During more 
than half this period it has been my privilege to act as the 
bearer of despatches between the two associations, and 
therefore un expression of our hearty thanks to the Academy 
may not seem to be out of place as an introduction to this 
report. 

Nothing of very special moment has occurred in our 
library life since the October meeting. The extent and 
importance of our work, however, has made it a season of 
great activity and interest. 

If time allowed, it would be interesting to cite numerous 
instances of Dr. Haven's careful and valuable entries and 
inacrtione found in our volumes, made in order to presei-vo 
the history of the very hooks themselves. Let me submit 
but two examples. In the year 1848 our associate, Mr, 
William F. Poole, issued what is now one of the rarest of 
first editions. Its full title is "An Alphabetical Index to 
Subjects treated in the Reviews and other Periodicals to 
which no Indexes have been published : Prepared for the 
Library of the Brothers in Unity, Yale College. Qui scit 
ubi sit scienlia, habenii e.tt jnvs'imun. New York : pub- 
lished by George P. Putnam (late of Wiley and Putnam), 
155 Broadway smd 142 Strand, London, 1848." 8vo. 
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pp. 155, paper cover. Our copy was received June 25, 
1848, but it was preceded by a letter written to Mr. Haven 
by the author at YhIc Culloge, forty years ajj;ii the tonti 
instant, contiiining the following paragi-aphs : 

" As you manifested some interest in the Index I am pre- 
paring for the Brothers Society, I send you our circular, not 
for the puipose of soliciting a subscription but to inform you 
more particularly of its character and progress. The work 
has been received, both here and in other institutions, with 
much more favor than I had expected. I have received 
letters from the Smithsonian Institution, Brown University, 
Dartmouth, Union, Hamilton and many other colleges 
ordering from twenty to fifty copies. The prospect now is 
that our whole edition (750) will not be enough to supply 
the demand abroad. If such is the case I shall enlarge the 
work and issue a second edition of some two hundred and 
fifty pages. There will perhaps he no demand for the 
work in Worcester ; if, however, any gentleman in Worcos- \ 
ter desires one or more copies, I will furnish them (how-i 
ever small the number) at fifty cents." 

The second edition, an octavo of 521 pages, was pub- ' 
lished by Charles B. Norton of New York in 1853. The 
third edition, though a cooperative work, had Messrs. Poole 
and Fletcher for its sponsors, and we and they may 
readily believe that Judge Chamberlaio's estimate of its 
value in the Boston Public Library is true of all libraries, , 
namely, that it has increased the use of periodicals at leaet 
one hundred per cent. The work was published in 1882 ' 
by James K. Osgood and Company, and is an octavo of 
1442 pages. It is announced that the quinquennial supplo ' 
meut will be issued as promised. 

Again, in a letter from Dr. Daniel Wilson to Mr. Hnven, 
March 24, 1868, he writes: "By-the-bye let me beg of 
you to set a good example, and print the word prehistoric, 
not pre-historic. As I believe the word was coined by me, 
for my preliistoric annals of Scotland, 1851, 1 may perhaps 
claim sonic voice in the matter. Lubbock, indeed, uses 
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the hyiilien ; but why jire-liistorie and not pre-judicial, 
pre-di8]KJ3o, &c., i&c." By tliis exti-act one is naturally 
i-etuiud(^ of Dr. Haven's rciuark upon the eompauion 
words urchiuologieal and autiiiuarian, in his re{X)rt of 
October, 1879, He said, some of you will remember: 

"Antiquity is Just now in fuiihion, and both nseociated and 
individual collectors of memorial? of the past uro multiply- 
ing everywhere. As iirchii'ology has Itecome one of the 
most popular of the atriences, the term archieolngical or its 
eijuivalent is often added to the name and style of societies 
organized for very difl'erent purposes. Tlie word anti- 
4piary is losing its ouriosity-shop associations and is gain- 
ing the prestige of eignitying a scientific student of the 
origin and primitive history of the human race. When 
will the word antiquarian, used as a noun, be alwlished? 
It baa the sanction of Gibbon, the historian, but scholars 
should be more exact in their terms." 

Your Librarian is moved to call your attention to a few 
errors with rngard to our founder, which appeared in the 
Magaitine of American History for January, 1887. They 
are to l)e found in the interesting and instnietive illustra- 
ted article by Hon. Samuel G. VV", Benjamin, entitled "A 
Group of Pre-Revohitionary Editors." The opening para- 
graph is as follows : "One of the most interesting among 
the figures of the Colonial period, as well aa one of the 
most talented editors this country has produced, was Isaiah 
Thomas, who is well remembered for the almanac he 
founded, which is still published with his name and yet 
carefully studied, as it has been for five generations, by tho 
farmers and fishermen of Now England." The tribute is 
eminently fitting and true, hut the author fails to dis- 
tinguish — as others have taile{l — l»etween "Thomas's Alma- 
nivck," established ut Boston by our founder, and first 
called by his name in 1775. and "The Farmers Almanac," 
^e first number of which was issued by Robert B. Thomas 
at Boston in 1793. From iii-st to last there was an ortho- 
graphical distinction Iwlwccn them, namely, that one used 
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u tinal k hi tilmaoac and the other did not. A careliil 
examination of our collection shows that in addition to the 
almanacs printed hy Isniah Thomns Itcfoi'e 1775, but not 
beariiiy his utiiuu, "Thouiass AlmunackH" were issued 
with some slight irregularity for forty-three years ; twenty- 
six by the father, thirteen by the son, three by William 
Manning sind one by George A. Trumbull ; and that all, 
except the two editions of the first, wore printed in Worces- 
ter, Titles of the first and last follow: "Thomas's New- 
England Almamu-k ; or, the Massachusetts Calendar for , 
the Tear of our Lord Christ, 1775," and "lajiinh Thomas's 
Town and Coiintry Almanack or Complete Farmer's Calen- 
dar for the Year of our Lord, 1820." While it is not 
always easy to follow our founder's life as an almanac 
maker, it may bo said that there has l>een no break or ( 
change of name in the Farmer's Almanac of Robert B. 
Thomas. Although the latter died May 19, 1846, at the . 
advanced age of four-score years, his address "To Patrons ' 
and Correspondents" still appears in the ninety-nixth issue ' 
for the year of our Lord 1888 I The title of his first num- 
ber is "The Farmer's Almanac, Calculated on a New and 
Improved Plan, For the Year of our Lord 1793." Boston 
has always been the place of publication. Mr. Benjamin's 
reference to Isaiah Thomas's "Wanderings from Nova- 
Scotia to the West-Indies" does not — according to Judge 
Thomas, who had before hitn our large collection of Thomas 
manuscripts — ajipetir to be borne out by the facts. His first 
wife was indeed the daughter of Joseph Dill of the Isle of 
Bermuda, but he married her at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Ilis grandson and biographer says: "Mr. Thomas 
had a plan of going to settle in the West Indies; it was i 
nearly perfected, but his health failing, after a short tour ' 
among the Southern Colonies be came back to Boston in 
the spring of 1770." Again, Mr. Benjamin says: "On ' 
the 18th of April, Thomas engaged with Paul Revere and 
his associates in giving information of the march of the ' 
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Britisli OD Couuoi'd. After tliesti traDHuctions, he pro- 
vvedcd to Worcester, and four weeks later resumed the 
putilicution of the Spy in that city, where it has been pub- 
lished to this tiuu*, witli the exeeptioti of the year 1776-7, 
when it was issu«d in Bostou, and a tempomry .suspenaioit 
in 178R, ou account of the Stamp Act," In [loint of fact, 
alYer sending his press and types to Worcester the 16th, 
and the meniorahio service of hia country the I8th and 
lyth, ho took luavo of hia family at Watertowa the 20th, 
uud ioiniediately set out afoot for Worcester, where two 
weeks later — not four as Mr, Benjamin has it — the patriot 
printer was again heard fi-oai through liis chosen organ, 
the trHnsplanted Massackuselti Spy. The statumcnt that 
the Spi/ was, in 1776—7, printed in Boston, also requires 
correction. Mr, Thomas leased the Spj/ for one year to 
Messrs. William Stearns and Daniel Bigelow, and for the 
succeeding year to Anthony Haswcll. The appearance of 
the paper remained unchanged, except that Thomas's name 
was omitted by Stearns and Bigelow from the engraved 
heading, leaving the title simply Tfie Maasachunetls Spy. 
Haswoll's name appeared ulxive the title during tlie year 
it was leased to him. It was not printed in Boston in those 
yeai-s. Exactly stated, ihe Spy was issued by Messrs. 
Stearns and Bigelow from June 21, 1776, to August 7, 
1777, inclusive, and by Mr. Anthony Haswell from August 
14, 1777, to June 18, 1778, inclusive. On the 25th of 
June, — the second lease having expired — it again became 
Thomas's Massachusetts Spy or American Oracle of 
Liberty, under the charge of its founder. "The tempo- 
rary suspension in 1786 on account of the Stamp Act," 
mentioned by Mr, Benjamin, continued for two years, but 
in its place the Worcester Ma;fazme, an octavo, was issued 
weekly, and as Judge Thomas truly says: "It was after 
all the Spy with a new name and form," It may be well 
to note that tlie last number of the Spy, issued before the 
suapeusiun or change of form, was that for March 30, 
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178ti, aud the lirst uuiuber aflvr its revival llint for April 
3, 178?t. Ttic first number of the Whrresler Magazine was 
'•fwr the drsi wwk iu April," I"(t6. and tlie last"forthe 
fiturtli rti-ek in Morch," 1 788. Matty Bdvertisementa 
itppi-tircd ui>on the cover aud cx-casionally in the body of , 
the luagaziDe. It might be added that thU periodical is n 
raivly found in perfpct t-ondition. Even our founder's J 
copy saflV'rcd from the cover stripping and the shears ofji 
the binder. Some of the t^xivcrs which we have obtaine^tl 
and inserted oiuitain lists of letters remainini; in 1-he Post 
office, etc., e'mphasiziug the great imi>ortuucn uf rotaiuin^l 
the covers of periodicala. 

The stntisttes of our libnir>-'s increa:$e will lie found satis- I 
factory. We have received by gift eleven hundred and 
fiirty-cight Inwks, tJiirty-eight hundred and forty pnm* 
phlets, one hundred and sixty files of newspapers, eight ' 
photographs, seven engravings, four maps, a mantel clock I 
and collections of stnmped envelojies aud post-cards; lijr I 
exchange one hundred aud twenty-seven books and ninety ( 
pamphlets : and from our binders seventy-seven volumes 3 
of newspapers ; making an aggregate of twelve hundred ' 
and seventy-five books, thirty-nine hundred and thir^ 
pamphletj^. seventy-seven bound and one hundred and sixty ] 
volumes of uniwund newspapers, eight photographs, seven i 
engravings and four maps. Your attention is called to the] 
list uf Donors and Donations which accompanies and makes | 
a part of this report, and includes the uamcs of forty mom- ] 
bers, one hundred aud two i>ersons not memliera and 
seventy-six societies and institutions, a total of two hun- 
dred and eighteen sources of accessions. A few special 
obligations are noted us follows : President Salislmry'sgifta J 
include numliers of hia Yucatecan reprints to fill ordersi ^ 
with a partial set of Dodsley's Annual Register in fine bind' ' 
iug. Vice-President Hoar, with his Marietta Address, gives ', 
a large collection of Congressional GloI»ea and other gov- 
ernment publications, to till gaps. Mr. Robert Clarke , 
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remembers U8 by sending niatenni jicculiurly appropi'iate 
to the Ohio year, inuludlng thi; csliuostivo "Life, Journal 
and Correspondence of Rev. MimasBeb Cutler, LL.D."; 
and our Treasnrer, Mr. Paine, with bis regular coutribu- 
tioo, presents two of liis photographs of our east nf the 
Liihnu Portal, one of which was heliotyped to aec-ompany 
Mr, Thompson's "Account" in the last Proceedings. Dr. 
John S. Nowlwrry has forwitrded u partial collection of 
hiM own puhlicatiuus, and President Daniel C. Oilman a 
large number of those of Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson 
carefully gathered for the purjKiae. Hon. J. C. Bancrott 
Davis's gift is, as usual, of a high order, being a fine 
copy from the Chiswick Press of "The Court Records of 
the East India Company, 15<J9-lfi03." Ca|.t. Henry S. 
Nourse presents the History of the Fifty-fifth Illinois Regi- 
ment, which was in greater part written by him, and of 
which lie was the editor. W'e should not be withont the 
war record of all our meml>er6, whether of the Union or 
Confederate armies. Mr. J. Evarta Greene has added to 
his other favors a large collection of American magaziaee 
in fine condition. We earnestly solicit others of a like 
character from our members and friends, for our alcoves 
of periodicals. Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis has promptly 
forwarded his *■ Puritan Ago and Rule in the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay, 1629-1685," a subject which he has 
made a life study : and Mr. James F. Hunnewell his 
History of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 1775-1887, fully 
illustrated. Rev. Dr. Lucius E. Paige and Hon. Edward 
L. Davis have sent — with other reminders of their interest 
— portraits for our gallery of members, while Hun. Samuel 
A. Green haa added to his usual donations a fine engraving 
from the Massachusetts Historical Society's copy of Hunt- 
ington's portrait of their ex-president, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthi-op. Mr. Clinton M. Dyer has presented, "with 
the hojie that it may for a century to come be of service to 
the Society," a valuable maiUel clock made alx)ut one bun- 
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espccuU; ipproprate gift- Mr. Lni Hotbnnk, exMOtor 
of the Gale estate m Xorthburoo^ii, ha^ sent us a colored 
cmyoQ sketch of Harrard CcrUege at the upeaii^ of the 
□iDeteenth ceotnrv, with earlr hUtorkal {»mpUet«. Mr. 
Alfred S. Koe adds to e^rlv Xew Ei^taad inipriotii material 
relating to iJavery and rrheliioD. white G«iteral Henry R. 
Jatrbdon forwards a cootrihatioo to the Coofederate side 
of the war dlMmssiou. Mr. Tboma;^ A. Fletcher, at the 
snggestion of Hchi. Theodore C. Bates, places his "De- 
scendants of Robert Fletcher of Concord, Massachaaetts," 
in our alcofe of geneaJogy. Colonel Geoige W. Williams, 
who has spent some months with us collecting manuscript 
material for an exteoded History of the Negro Race, has 
^ven us his History of the Xcgro Troops in the War. of 
the Rebellion, 18til-65. While the volume was received 
during the month of October, 1887, it bears the imprint u 
1888, a printer's license which in the interest of t 
truth should not be encouraged. Mr. Hamilton Bullot 
Tompkina sends bis ** Bibliotbeoa Jeflersoniana " 
dtantially upon the plan of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford 
Bibliotheca Hamiltoninna. We have been glad to sen 
Imtb of these gentlemen in their praiseworthy work, 
answer to a circular from Messrs, H. V. and H. W. Poor 
emiuiring for our wants of their Manuals of tbc Railroads 
of tbo United States, valuable additions have been made to 
our Hct, ill return for which we at once sent tbem all our 
duplicate manuals for re-distribution. It is pleasant to 
find this desire to complete library sets extending 
enterprising publishers of such annuals. We express o 
gnititudc to Mrs. Sophia H. Holmes for a copy of t 
rare, t^n-volume, Geneva edition of 1781 of Abl>e RaynaBi 
liititotre Philosophise et Politique, etc.. and to SefiOl 
Antonio Fiijardo for a manuscript Maya Catechism of earlj) 
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date. Special thanks Hve due for iHri^e dnnaHoiia, to the 
Worcester Free Pulilit: Lilirsiry and to IIir Merrick Lihriiry 
of Brookfield, as well as to the New York Academy of 
Sciences — sncccssor of the old Lyceum of Natural History 
of New York — and the California Hirttoricul Society of 
recent liirlli. We wiah to tliank idl jwrsons who, in the 
interest of locsil history, iiav^ aided na in securing Church 
manuals, year-books and periodicals, and to urge the great 
iiuportHnce of their publication and preservation. 

The gift to this Society by the will of our late associate, 
Hon. Francis H. Dewoy, is, likw hi:* many other be^jnests, 
wise and timely. We already have kindred funds, beai"- 
ing the honored names of Chandler, Davis, Haven and 
Thomas, which remind us of the good works lioth of the 
living and of the dead, and are therefore doubly suggestive. 

Id closing these special acknowledgments I venture to 
suggest the need of a Society book-plate for use in all gift 
IkioUs not otherwise provided. With the name of the donor 
and date of receipt thereon and the addition of our property 
stamp, our duty to them and to posterity will be more 
surely performed, while their history us well as safety will 
be better secured. 

Our exchanges have sometimes brought us larger but 
seldom better returns. The rarest work received in this 
way since our .last report is Visconti's " Iconographie 
Ancienne Orecque et Romaiiie," etc., seven volumes, folio, 
Didot. Paris, 1808-21!. It was undertaken by order of 
Bonaparte, who distributed the limited edition, continued 
after the same general plan by Louis XVIII., and con- 
cluded by Charles X. The engravings of busts, portraits, 
medals, etc., which are of a high order, are about one hun- 
dred and twenty-tive in number. 

In my report of April, 1884, certain documents liearing 
date of 1852 wore submitted, showing the interest of this 
Society in the establishment of a Worcester Public Library, 
and Mr. Salisbury's desire that it should tind its first home 
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under our i-oof. Eight yt-ars later no one questioimd (lie J 
stiitciiient made liy Mr. Delano A. GoJtlitni in his re{K>rfcfl 
to the Worcester Lyieuiu aiitl Lilirary Association inf 
April, 1860, that "If any citizen is assured that it ' 
entirely safe to trust undevelo[}ed intelligence and virtual 
without available ineentivos to their itevelopment hts faitJLl 
is certainly without knowl«dge." Since then the move-J 
mcnt toward Ute formation of public and association Itbra-J 
vies has l>ceu rupid and almost uninterrupted. But Jt'l 
should l>e added, to the credit of some of the early raem-l 
l>era of this Society, that thirty years before the date first] 
mentioned, plans were formed for a circulating library to I 
supplement this library of reference. The result was tb«-l 
formation of "The Worcester County Atheua-um," and its a 
incorporation March 12, 1830. with the intention of form-i 
iug a full library for general use. William Lincoln, theV 
historian and lihnirian. says: "Thirly-four proprietors I 
purchased shares at the price of twenty-tive dollars eachl 
Bubject to an annual assessment of two dollars," and th&tl 
"al>out three thousand volumes of works of gcncrul Htera-l 
ture have Ijceu gathered, making a foundation for aa ex-1 
tensive collection in future time ;" that ■* The library is nowl 
kept in one of the rooms of Antiquarian Hall, appropriiiteda 
for the purpose," and that "The Rov. George Allen has] 
liecn President: Frederick W. Paine, Treasurer: 
William Lincoln Secretary from the organization." 1 
the exception of a few such Iwoks as were deposited 1 
pei-suns not members of this Society and subject to r 
the library gradually came into our possession. In gratt 
tudc for this important gift, which I believe has nevgi] 
Iieforc Ijoen formally acknowledged, 1 desire to call ; 
attention Ui a few facts showing how the movement origin 
nated and how it was forwarded. They must necessarilj 
!« gathered from the press of the period, iis the i-ecords doJ 
not appear to have been preserved. The Masaachuaett^^ 
Spy of August 10, 18211, remarks, that "Whenever i 
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are disposed Ui avail ourselves of our local situntion we 
shall find it is not without Its iidvnntjiges, iind th:it abundant 
facilitios at this ruoruent present themselves, to justily the 
commencement of the great work of laying the foundations 
of an extensive puhlic library to he situated in aorae cph- 
tnil plnee in this vicinity." Then follows in the issue of 
Noveml>er 4, 1829 : " After the adjournment of the 
Lyceum, on Wednesday last, pursuant to notice given at 
the close of the address in the meeting house, a puhlic 
meeting was held to consider the expediency of adopting 
measures to establish a public library for the County of 
Worcester." A committee was appointed to report at 
Thomas's Coli'ee-Houso on the evening of December 10, 
1829. The Concord Gazelle of November 11 , 1829, saya : 
"We take the liberty to suggest that the Library ought to 
he located in Bonlon where it would he much more accessi- 
ble to nine-tenths of the people than if placed anywhere 
within their own county." Tlie meeting which took defi- 
nite action in the matter is thus reported in the National 
^gis of December 16, 1829 : 

"In pursuance of puhlic notice a meeting of those 
friendly to a public Library was held at Mr. Thomas's 
Cotl'ee House on the evening of Thursday last, Hon. 
Natlianiel P. Denney of Leicester was called to the chair, 
and Emory Washburn, Esq., was chosen Secretary. The 
number of gentlemen present was large and highly re- 
spectable. The object of the meeting having been stated 
by the chairman, the report of the committee raised at 
the meeting iu November to devise a plan for etiecting 
the establishment of the proposed library, the chairman 
of whom was Isaac Goodwin, Esq., was read. The re- 
port stated in substance that it was recommended to 
raise money for the purchase of books by shares : that 
these shares should be twenty-live dollars each and that 
when the sum of five hundred dollars should be subscribed 
in this way, a meeting of the subscriljers should be called 
and regulations for the government of the Association 
drawn up and adopted. The report was accepted, and a 
committee appointed, composed of Kev. Mr. Nelson of 
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Leicester, Rev. Mr. Allea of Sbrewslmry, Im Barton, 1 
Esq., of Oxford, George A. Tufts. Esq., of Dudley,^ 
Joseph Willard, Esi|., of Lancaster, Frederick W. Paine 
and William Liucotn, Esijrs., of Worcester, to act in pur- 
suiiuce of tbe measures recommended. The Association 
to l»e called the Worcester County AthenEL>uiu. The place 
of its meetings, and of deposit of its library are to be ' 
determined on by the foregoing committee. A lively 
interest was manifested by those present at the meeting. 
The objectt* and purjioses of the Association were fully aud I 
ably discussed, and its importance and utility strongly ' 
urged. And as evidence of tJie sincerity of those who i 
professed themselves the friends and patrons of the Aeso- I 
ciation upwards of four hundred dollars were subscribed | 
on the evening of the meeting," 

While ours is a national society, and the Worcester -i 
County Athenieum was a strictly local association, I need J 
make no aimlogy, under the circumstances, for thus placing I 
on record the foregoing items of special historic interest [ 
to us. 

We do not forget that our fellow-member, Senator Hoar, 
was wisely selected as the orator on occasion of the cele- 
bration of the Centennial of the Founding of tbe Nortb- 
west at Marietta, Ohio, April 7, 1778. Of his scholai-ly 
and patriotic address on that occasion I need not remind 
you, but hie very recognition of the great historic value of ' 
our material used in its preparation, suggests o. present 
work of preservation in our treasure-house which we are 
in duty bound to consider. Our Society will not fail, at 
this celebration period, to receive honorable mention for 
its early and valuable archa'ological and historical service ] 
in connection with the great Ohio country. 

Reference may be made to an interesting sale at Wel»- 
ster, Mass., November H, 1887, of a remnant of about 
twenty-five acres of land belonging to the Dudley Lidiaoa. 
As is well known they were of tbe family of Nipmucks, or 
as they were sometimes ejiUcd Pegans, in the midst oi t 
whose once extensive lands this Society later established \ 
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its home, and from whose camping grounds many of our 
collection of stone implements were obtained. This sale 
has not only called attention to their rights and wrongs, 
but is also important from an historical point of view. 
The marked interest which this Society has always felt in 
the history and language of the red man is shown both in 
its own publications and in the valuable contributions of 
its members to this most interesting study, and is, per- 
haps, a sufficient excuse for this brief mention. 

The compensations of a librarian's life are neither few 
nor far to seek. One of the most delightful is that he 
deals with scholars, and as Richter truly says, "A scholar 
has no ennui." And further than this, he is in the right 
school, for, according to ''Owen Meredith," '*It is, how- 
ever, not to the museum or the lecture room, or to the 
drawing school, but to the library that we must go for the 
completion of our humanity." Following the same figure, 
it is a great pleasure to be able to say of our own school- 
house — especially after the severe test of the past winter — 
that teachers, scholars and casual visitors have continued 
to enjoy a genial and safe atmosphere, which the introduc- 
tion of modern methods of heating, lighting, et cetera^ 
have made possible. 

Respectfully submitted'. 

EDMUND M. BARTON, 

Librarian, 
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Amms. Hbrriert B., PI1.D., lUtinian'. lld.-~fli> "Stadr of BMaVT In 

AnerUaii Ci>lki;e)> uxl L'DiventiliM.'* 
H*HTOK, Kr. KUMVvv M., Woncater.— Eleven punphleU; >tH] "St. John's 

Ecbn"»o'i"Sl. Aoilrew's CroM." in conUnnillati. 
BrtiWK. Joitx, M.D., Bri*lol. Edk.— Hio taper " On the SUUK M tb« OUer 

BMW of Euglaod an Ettlioatcd (rom tlur Long Bones." 
Bkmtom, Damki. O., M.D., Pblladelphbi. Pi.— Four ol b\» own puMkations. 
(.'AMPBELL, Hon. JiUKs V., Detroit, Mkb.— HU paper apon "The Small 

Ferlta of lUMtory." 
CURKK, Mr. RoHKKi. CinclDDHli, O.— Tbe "Life, Joomali uxl Cone- 

■pondenoe of Uev. Mananteb Cntlfir, LL.D." ; and " Thu Fouuders of Obio, 1 

Brief Sltelthea of the Farly-ei^bt fioneera of the Nortbwest Territory." 
i'OVtOS, Hr. Krubkm, Worcetler.— Eleven numbers of Hnrper'a MoDthly. 
]>AVH, Hr. Andrew HcF., Csmbiiilge,— Five of his own publicolioDB. 
Davis, Hon. Euivard L., Worcester.— Eight bookn; alxty-nioe pamphletc; 

and n cabinet pbolograph of bloiBelf . 
Davis. ilon.JoHM C. B., WaHblngton, D. C— "The Dnwu of British TT*de I 

to tbe Eiut Indlea u re>.-ord«l Id the Court HIduIch of tlm Kast India \ 

Company, HAiO-Hm." 
DXANK, Charles, LL.D., CHmbriijge.— UN '' Bemiirk» un nubl)ird's Map of J 

New England." 
Drvenh. Hon. CnABLM.Worceater.— His Memoir of Alyiandcrll. Bullock. 
Kdks, Hr. Hbhhy H., ChHi'leiilown, — Twenty'fourpBmphletaj one map; mi4 I 

tbe " New York CoaiiBerclal Advcrtfuer," In continuation. 
Elus, Kcv. (lEORGB E., U.D., Bosttfu.— Ills " PuHtaii A|;e and Rule In the J 

Colony of the HasBHchuBetlH Buy. 1620-lGHB."' 
(IIi.MAM, DANisr. C, LL.D., Bnltiniore, Md.— Ilia Twelfth Annual Bepcni a 

President of Joiins Hopkins Univcraltyj and a coiiectiou of Dr. Joieph P. 3 

TbompMin'* publlcaUoDH. 
Okkkn. Hon. Samuxi. a., Boston.— Ilis (irohin Ilixlorlcal Series, II., l-(; 1 

Peahody Eiliication Fund Ueport, IH8T; Ibrec books; flflyeislit ptunpbMst 1 

and one euifi^ylng. 
(IKKEN, Mr. Hamuei. S., Wun.-eal«r,— HIh Report as LibrHrinn of tbe FrM| 

rublie Libniry nf Won-estcr, 18S8. 
Qkrene, J. EvAKTs, Kaq.. Wuri>e8ler.~0ne hundred and thirty-elgbt niia'J 

ben of American mHKaxlnea, 
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Gtrii,i>. Rrdbrki a., LL.D.. I'rovlilenre, R. I.— Brown University CatBlo){UP 

tor ISKT-SM. 
Balk, Rrv. Edwahd E., D.D., Boston.— H1« History of Che United Stales, 

writtttn for tbo Cbautauqu* Resdin); Cin-li-i. 
UlTCBcoCK, Prof, Ki>wARD, Anibrrst.— IIIh "Anthropometric Manual imil 

Data of Amlienit College"; and Amherxl College Cnlnlogne, 18S7-8H. 
Boar, Bod. Oborob F., Woreeater.— Bis AdUrnw it the Ohio Ctintennial 

Celelinition Ht MiirlHtta, Oliio, April 1. IWW; one hundred and thlrty-flve 

hooks; tmo bundred iknd lea paniphleta; snd one mitp. 
BuKNBWSLL, Hr. Jamrs F., Charlestown.— Hi« " Century of To^td Ufe : A 

History of Charles town, MoHsacbuwtlH, iTI&-18S7." 
Huntington, Rev, Willlam R., D.D., Sew Yorlt.— His "Woman's Servles 

ofCliriit: The Motlvi: and Ihe Methods"; and TewvBook of Grace Pariah, 

New York. 188"-a. 
JotiBS, Hon. Charlrh C, Jr., AiiguBLi. Gn.— Bin Addre" Irefore the Con- 

fedoFHte Survivors' A^swlaiion, 1IW7. 
KiNGSSt;RY, Hr. Fierdbkick J., Walerbury, Conn.— Four of his own puhli- 

CRltons, 
UKHRiman, Rev, Danhil, D.D., Worecsler.— ITIa Memorial of Cliarlen M. 

Miles; and seven hisloriual patn|>hletx. 
Nrwbkrry, John S., LL.D., New York.— Elt;bt of his own publlcnilons. 
NociisK, <.'ii)>t. Hrnky S., Luncaater.— HI)' " Story of tbc Firty-flftb Regimenl, 

Illinoie Infantry, in the Civil War." 
Paior, Rev. LDCitTB H., D.D., CumlirldgB.— An engraved portrait of himself. 
Painb, Natiianibl, Esq,, Won^esier.— Twenly-six boolisj thirty-six pam- 

ptaleta; Hcven filea of newspapers; and two photographs. 
PAtfIB, Rev. Gborgb S., WoresHter. — Five number* of Ihe Spirit of 

Hlwiona. 
Purr, Her. Strfhen D,. Mendon, III.— Bis American AnIi<|UBrijin and Orien- 

lal Jonrnul. an issued. 
Pbbry, Right Rev. Wm. Strvbhs, n,D., Davenport, Iowa.— Two of bis own 

aennons; and the "Iowa Ohiircli man," as issued, 
PooLK, William F., LL.D.. Chicago, III.— Bis first Report as Librarian of 

the Newl>erry Library; and The Dial, as Issued. 
Putnam, Prof. Prkdbhick W., Cambridge.— Hassncbasetta Inlind Fisheries 

and Game, IFHT. 
fiALiBBORV. Stkphkn. Ksq., Worresler.- Flftv lioohs; three hundred and 

fourteen pamphlets; ten files of ncwspnpera; ami unu map. 
Smith, Mr. CHA.RLBa C, Boston.- IIIb Report of \mi aa Treasurer of the 

Hasaachusctln Historical Society. 
Smuckbr, Hon. Isaac, Knwark, O,— One honk; and numbers of the Magazine 

of Weatera Bistory, containing arttelus by him. 
WaLKBR, Gen. FraNCM A., Boston.- Bis Report tor 1S.ST as PreMdent of Ihe 

Uaasacbusetts Institute of Teehnology. 
Wabhbcrn, Hon, Jons I)., W o nosier. —Elghty-onn pampldet". 
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WiNSOK, JnSTis, LL.D., Cmnbridge.— IliJi " Csrttigniphlcal Distor)' o( t 
Nortb-i^aslern Boundarj' Controversy"; hla Tenth Ann uhI Ki'port m Ubr*- | 
rUu of Ilarvunl Colloice; aatl Ilurviu^l UnlveraUj Bulldlu. us iasueil. 

WiNTimop. Hon, ItOHKiiT C, BobIuii.— ProctjediuB" of llm Tnnttpc* of i 
Pciiboily EUuwtlion Funii « lUeir Twpnty-nlilh Mpetina. 



FRUM TH08K N 

AlKtN. Mr. John S., Worcuslor.— Twenly-four numlwrs of ma^axIni^B rrlHtlng i 

to pboiiogriiiiby. 
ALI.I80NK. S. AusriN, LL.D,, Hpw York,— HurrUon'ii Collecllon of wU UM | 

Ijiuuuy iMViD at the Uiiilvd StntM. 
Baii.ev. Mr. Isaac U.. Now York.— His '• Shoe and Leiithcr RpporUT 

issued; aud Shoe uid LeaLhor Anuunl Inr IHSlj. 
tiATKS, Hon. Thkodorb v., Worccxter.—One pumpblet. 
Bradmuhy, Hon. Jamkb, PurtJund, Me.-~rroiiiwdiaKS ou ou^asion o( it dluner | 

In Ilia boQor. 
BBATiniRD, EnWABD B., U.D., BoHb>n.-Thc NliielecDlh AnuuiU Beport of J 

the Childi'en'B Hoipitsl. 
Bkadlrb, Rev, Calsb D., Boston.— Two of h[e |>oom 
BLAPKS.Ur. WiLLlAU, London, G. B.— His pnpKr "On the Preacol Aspertof J 

the <iue»tion— Who wkB the Inventor o( Printing?"; and hla '■ Hu«rlem U 

Birih-|ilaue of Printing, not Uent);." 
BOAKDMAN, Hr. Samuel L.. Wntervillo, He.— Hla Eaatem Farmer, bh laiumtS 
BooTii, Kdwahd C, M.D., Morristown, N. J,— Keport of the Stnta Asrlumfl 

for tlie Insane Ht Horrislown, N. J., JNS8. 
BounKB, Cnpt. John O.. tJ. S. A.— HU " Compilation of Not«« and B 

rauda upon the U»c of Human Ordure and Urine in Roll(cii>uB Rltea." 
Caldwbli., Rev. AuGCiaTiKB, Coventryvillc, fJ. Y.— The " One HuDdrm 

and Fiftieth Anntvenary of the Seltiemcnt at Boncnwen and Wubiter, Na.1 

U."; aud hie " Early Caldwell« of NottlngliHm, En^luU-i." 
Chalmbhs, Mr. Fatkiok, Wimbledon, G. B.— "The Amuriunn PbjIaUIle^ 

AsKoelatlon and the Adhealvo Poalnge Stump." 
Chanuerlalv, Mr. A. F., Torontn, P. Q.— Sii: of lii« linguistic productiotu. 
C'BtCKicKiRii, Prof. Joseph K., Amhent,— Two Imndrod nud thlriy-tliroe 

pamphlets { and one map. 
Cook, Mr. Hbnry H., Bnrre.— HU " Gazette," aa Usaed. 
Crank, Mr. Albsbt C, Boston,— Three historic lithograpb-s. 
CuLis, Mr. Stewaht, Philadelphia, Pa.— HIb "China In America: A Study 

In llie Social LtTe ol the Uliinese In the Eastarn Cities of the UnlleJ States." 
CliiLitR, Mr. Sanforii L., Ayer.— The Lawrence Academy UnlakigiU! t 

1888-87. 
DARLtNO, Gen, Chablks W., Oneida, H. T.— Hi* Poem n 

OiKllBk In Central Park, Mew York. 
Davib, Mr. Olin S., Topeka, Kiuisai.— One pamphlet. 
Davis. Mr. Waltrk A., Gllj/ Clerk, Fituhhurg.— Fiteblmr;.' City Doiumenta J 

for the year 1S87. 
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Deane, Mr. LLKtrKLLVH, WiiEliiDgtou, D. C— His Biographkul Sketch of 

Joitu Q. DeADc au<l bis roDDnutloli with the Mnlm; Houuditry. 
Dickinson, Mr. G. Stuart, WorceHter.-'A large uolleiitioii of atnm|>oit 

envi^lniicH tod post-cnnU o( vurloiis uountrleg. 
l>OK, Mfun. CllAKLK!) U., AND COMPANT, WorcBstcr.— Thdi' Dnily nml 

Weekly GHzette, M iNsutHj, 
Draprr. Josrpr. M.D., Brattleboro. VI.— HIn "Vcrmiitit ABjlum (or Ihc 

Iiuaue : Itit Annul* for Fitly Yean." 
DVBK, Hr. Clinton H., Woroeater.— A iniiiitel clock mnde ut Newhuryiwrt, 

MsKH., >lH)ut one huntlretl years ago. 
Earlr. 1'i.iny. M,D., Northamtilon.-The " Now Vorlc SUtesmnn," ISSO-aT; 

nod two ptiophlctB. 
Eaulk, Hrs. TuoUAg, Worcester.— Paci lie Rallroiul Survey, volumes <t-C. 
Ehkukom, Mr, William A., Pltulibun;.- BIr " Fitcbburg, MMj<.Hai.'hu)ii;1U, 

PuKl nud Present." 
KsTKS. Rev. UiRAM, D.D., Rochdnle.— Pioccedtu((a ot the Haioc ttllptI^.l Con- 
ventions, lIHS-lBSa. 
EvBtutTT. William, Ph.D.. (juiucy.—Hls AildreHa In Commeinoriitloti or tbe 

L\te aoil S<'rvlcCH ot Charles FniDiila Ailsuis. 
Fajapo, Senor Antomo, Tlcul, YiiciiUn.— A maiiusvrlpt Mays Cali'chUni. 
FrrCH. Mrs. Carolinb M., BobIou.- The Boslon Evening Onzotle, ISM-teSB ; 

Rud nix early inaj(iizlnes. 
Flbtcrrr, Mr, Thomas A., New York.— His "Desecndiuits at Robert 

FIcU'lier ot Cuncard, Masauobuiietts." 
Flvnn, Mr. William. Worcester.— " Fire Service of Worcester." 
FooTE AXD ROBTON, Messrs., Salem,- Tbeir "G»aett«," tn Issued. 
FosTRht. Mr, JosKPH, Londoo, Enij.- His Alumni Oxonlensi^s: The Memoirs 

ot Ibe UDlverslty of Oxford, ITlS-lTStl. Tolume I. 
Fdms ab» Waosalla, Messrs., New York,— Their " Voice," as issued. 
Qalr, Lieut. Georrb H. O., U. S. A.— List of CadeU AdniRted Into Ihe 

Unlteil Stales Millmry Academ; from its origin till 3c|ileniber 1, 188(1. 
Gahfikld, Mr. Jamrs F. D., Filehburg.— Hts "Sketch of JouroalUm In 

Fitcbburg, Mans." 
Gbruuld, Mrs. James H., Worcoaler.- The Sunduy School Times tor 1887; 

and seven ouiuberH ot innjtazlnes. 
aooi>RLL, Arnbr C. -Ir., Esq., Salem.— Two of his own publicutions. 
QoouMOW, Mr. Edward A., Worcester.— " The Dedication of Goodnow 

Memorial Bulldlo^ and Bagg Uall, Princeton, Mass., 188T," 
OOM, Mr. EluridcibH., Melrose.— Melrose Town Reports for the year I88T. 
aRKCNHALCE, FiiBDRKiCK T.. Esi]., Lowell.— The Groton Murder Caee, 

Argument for Ihe Defencu. 
IlAMiLTON, Mr. Morris R,. Trenton. N. J.— Ills Report as State Librarian ot 

New Jersey, 18ST. 
Hannah, Mr, Grorgk. Brooklyn, N. Y.— Proctediiifcs of the Long Island 

Hlslorieal Society In Memory of James Carson Brevoort and others. 
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e*RT, Chaiuj» H., K«|., Plillnileli>lil». Pa.— HIn " Pennnylviinla Aciidcmf of 

llie Fine ArtH Loan Exhibition nf Uixtorionl Pnrtrultji. IWJT." 
nKWKTT, Mr. UEORQii: F.. WorticKter.— " lu HeiuoriiUD Bro. Chnrles Wln^nite 

Moojy : A Servioe by Woroeiilcr Lodge ot Perfrttion." 
HiLUAHU, Bev. 8, tiAVKN. Bowtoii.— " The Churdi'g Duty to tlie Populallnn 

ot Large Cities." 
UoLHROOK, Mr. Lkvi, Now Yorli.— A colored drawlnjr of Han'nriJ Collefre « 

nbouC llie year IIJOT; au<t two bistorlcal pamphietx. 
BOLMKS. Mm. Sophia tl., OgileDitburgli. N. Y.— AI>Ii4 RtiynBl'ii IJIstoin 

Philosopliiqiic et Pollligiio, etc., l«ii vols., oiliivo: Geneva, 1781. 
Jackso.n. (Ion. Hbnby B.. Atliint*. Gn.— HIh Loiter iu Reply to Ex-Scunti 

Tliurman. 
Rai'itmah. Hr. A. C, ChHrlrnlon, S. C.^Tu AffiHtionalf Bcmetnbrance of ti 

Hmioruble Wllliiiin Alkun. 
Kellogo anp Stratton, Mesiira., Fitchhurg.— Tlielr " aciiUnel," u UaueU. , 
KiMSAU.. John E., Esq., Oxford.— Oxfoni Town Keports. isas; and twi 

pamphlets. 
Lawrrncb, Mr. Prank. Wun-etil«r.— Two pboIogrRphH of Lbe Interior of tl 

Old South Church, Worcysti-r. 
LiNC»i,N, Gen. William 9., Worcester.— The •' Bowdofn Orient," m 
Lincoln, Mr. WraSLOW 8,, Worcester.- Twenty-one books; anil Kvcnla 

puiiphlcts. 
Makvui, Kev. Aui.iAH P., Liiniuuiter.— UU " Purituns of UHS)titvhu*etla E 
HCALF.RH, Mr. QKnitilB, Worcettter.- " The MeH'enger," ns insueil. 
Mbigs, Hod. William M., PbiladelphlB, Ph.— HIh LIff of JoHlHb HolgH. 
Mrkiam, Mr. RUFUS N., Worci'ster.— HIk '' Some Mcrlamn iind their Coniw 

lion with otlier FamlHeB." 
Metcai.i', Mr. Caleb B., Worcester.- One book; torly jminpblpls; and T 

Christixn Union, in contlnuutlon. 
Hn.LBR, Mr. Hrnky W., Worcsler.— A Ilk- of the '■ Iron Akc-" llarcli- 

October, 1887. 
HtJNSOV, Mr. EuwARi) O.. New Ilaven, Conn.— P rowed Inpi of tbe f 

Hunson Fninlly Bull n Ion. 
ITOTT, Mr. Samuel, Hurtford. Cotm.~nis pa|>er upon " Rnliroadlnf; T 

Teara Ago" ; and the MnsBachusetts (lazetle for May 6, nw*. 
Peabodv. Charles A., M.D., Worcerter.- The Sovenl«enIh Annual Reimrt 

of the City Hoitpltal of Worcester. 
Perry, Mr. Amos, fiperintendetit, Provfdoaoo, R. I.— Ills Rhode Iilnud 

ijUlc Census, 188S. 
Pkicuy. Mrii. B. F., Oreonvillc. S. C— One pnmitblet. 
PiLLaBiTRv, Hr. Fabkrb, Concord, K. H.— HIh "Church lu it U; o 

lorn Hope of Slavery." 
PooK, Messrs. H. V. and H. W., New Vnrk.—Tbeir M^uiinl of the UHltroads 

ot tbe United SlnKw. ISTfl-fl, 1884 and leSC. 
Rice, Ur. Franklin P., Worcester.— H Ik Lint of Rook^ ntid PiLmptilcLit Isaued 

from Ills PrlvfttePrcM; and " Sauta Crocr : A NitoiianTroatiae." 
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KiDRR, Mr. Sidney S., Providence, R. I.— Ills ** Book Notes," an issued. 

UiOKDAN, Mr. John J., Editor, Worcester.— The St. Addc^s Advocate. Nos. 
1-8. 

KOBINSON, 31is8 Mary, Worcester.— Twenty-six pamphlets. 

Rodman, Mr. William M., New Haven, Conn.— His '* Notes on tlie Rodman 
Family." 

Roe, Mr. Alfrrd S., Worcester.— Five books; thirty-two numbers of maga- 
zines; thirty-eight pamphlets; five files of newspapers; and three photo- 
graphs. 

RussKLL, Rev. Francis T., Middlcbury, Conn.- An engraved portrait of 
Felicia Hemans. 

Sankori> and Davis, Messrs., Worcester.— Two copies of Ainsworth's Brief 
History of the First Congregational Church, Boylston, Mass. 

Sargent, Mr. Charles F., Worcester.— The ** Helping Hand," as issued. 

Skagrave, Mr. Daniel, Worcester.- Twelve Miisonic pamphlets. 

Slaiter, Rev Edmund F., Boston.— His Fourth Annual Report as Registrar 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

Smith, Mr. Henry M., Worcester.— His "New England Home Journal," as 
issued. 

SouTHWicK, Mrs. Edward, Worcester.— Nightingale's "Memoirs of Queen 
Caroline of Great Brit^dn and the Account of her Trial," five volumes. 

Strahan, Mr. Charles, Cottage City.— His " Martha's Vineyard Herald," as 
issued. 

Taft, George S., Esq., Worcester.— Twelve pamphlets. 

Thompson, Eben Francis, Esq., Editor^ Worcester.— A Midsummer Night's 
Dream arranged for Public Rea<ling. 

Tompkins, Hamilton B., Esq., New York.— His " Bibliotheca Jeffersoniana." 

Turner, Mr. John N., Ayer.— His "Groton Landmark," as issued. 

Upham, Capt. Frank K., U. S. A.— His Genealogy of a Branch of the New 
England Upham Family. 

Utlry, Mr. Henry M., Detroit, Mich.— flis Report as Librarian of the Detroit 
Public Library, 1888. 

Vinton, Rev. Alexander H., Worcester.— The Year-Book of All Saints, 
Worcester, 1887-8. 

Walker, Mr. Joseph H., Worcester.— His "Moral Aspect of a Protective 
Tariff." 

Wesby, Messrs. Joseph S., and Sons, Worcester.— Five books; and one 
hundred and ninety-seven pamphlets. 

Wheeler, Leonard, M.D., Worcester.— Five books; and thirty-five pam- 
phlets. 

Whitcomb, Mr. G. Henry, Worcester.— One book; and one hundred and 
forty-one pamphlets. 

White, Mr. Samuel, Clinton.- A framed photographic collection of the 
Wliite family of Bolton, Mass. 

Williams, George W., LL.D., Washington, D. C— His "History of the 
Negro Troops in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-65." 
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Wisstow. Hon. SAMList., Muffor, Worceslpr.— Hiti TliirU liisuBurjl AUdreiis. 

WiNTtinop, Mr. ItuBRHT ('- Jr.. llotiton.— Tributes or tbv MvMKbuMtU Uto- 

toritul SiK-iiily to Fi'an.'b E. Piirlitr. 



-Tlinir publkMlou^V 



ACAUKHY UF NATUKAL ?< 

American Acadrmy of Arts and S<;ii:ncb8.— Tbcir jiubHuatloiu. us I 

AMKiticAN Baptist Muisionahv Umion.— Tlieir MvkhzIuk. ii» hmu'd. 

Amkrican Gi«)gkafhical Sooibtv.— Tbeir Itulletlii, n» IknuuJ. 

Amkrican Oribntal SociKTY.— Tlii[r ijublicalions, as IsbhihI. 

Ambrican Skamen's Friend Socikty .—Their Saikir'n Maguiiuo, u i«iied. I 

AsroR LiURARY.— Tlie Thlrty-uintU AouukI Btipurt. 

Boston, City op.— Two rHiortjt ot Ibc Eocord CnrnmiasiuijerB; kudtbe Six- \ 

tccnth Beport at the Bourtl of Hvaltb. 
Boston Citt HosriTAi., Trubtrks ok.— Tliclr Twenly-tlilnl Itoport. 
Boston Public Libhary.- Tliolr " BuHecin," u iHHued. 
BuwDOiH CoLLKGE.- Tha Elgbty-slxlh Annual Catalogue. 
BuFFAix) HiBTORiCAL SotiiRTY.— Tbeir Annus! Reports, ItWT uxi 1S88. 
A UiSTOHiCAi. SocirrY.- Thoir Papera, Vol. i., PurL II. 
, l>DMiNION OF.— RepoK on tho Geologiciil itn<l Nulurul Klatorr Sur- ' 

vey of CanadM, ISHi, Vol. I. 
Canadian IwaTlrCTK.— Their Proceedings, s« Isgiied. 
Cincinnati, Puhmc Library of.— The Annual Hepori, I(((*H-BT; uuil tbe 

Bulletin for IKS'.. 

— Beport on the Library, IMSO-ST. 

OF Natiral Scikn cks.— Tbeir Proi'ceilingH, aa Iniued. j 
Dedmam HwTomcAL SuciBTY.— Cheufj's Aucounl of Dedhani, Kngbind. 
Enoch Pratt Lihrarv of Baltimorb.- Tlic Libriirimi's Kcport, 1SB8. 
Essex Institutk.— Tbeir ■■ColleKtions" and "Proceedings." as luued. 
liooD Health Pubi.ishinu Company.— Their Journal, a» isiiued. 
Harvard Universitv.- Tbc Auuuul iii;i>urtBo(lbu President ■ndTrenmii-OT', 

189e-«7. 
QiBixiRiCAL SociEi-r or Pknksylvamu.— Thi-lr Muipuitic of History nnd 

Blograpliy, us Isnui'di 

lIlHTORISCHEN VRRKINS VON OSERPLAZ DND USGKNSUVKG.-TbuIr pnblia», 

tlons, tut issued. 
Indiana Historical iSOGtKTr.— Thuir publications, m Isaued. 
Johns Hopkiss Un tvjgRS it y.— Tbeir pubtlcntioDs, as iimued. 
Kansas Uwtokicai, Socibty.— Their Fifth Blennlnl Kejiort. 
Lake Fourmt Onivf.rsitv.- Two paiupbletn. 
L.iNCABTKK Town Libiurv.- Tbu Twooty-fifth Annuiil Kcport. 
Lbickstek Town Lid hary.— Report of Ibc DIroclori, 1883. 
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Maimk Histokicai. SociBi'T.— Prcwtedlngs on (hi' OtcuKioii uf u Diiiiur lo 

JiimoH Wurs Bradbury. 
Maryland Histokicai. BociKry.— Thuir >> Archlvtw of tUrylaad," voluini; 

five. 
MasijAC'HUSKrrH Aohicitltdiui. COLlkok.— " Conimumorative Addre«Bcii, 



L Hospital.— The Sevonty-fourtb AdduuI Report 



I 



HASSAC>[tr»ETT8, COMmoKWRALTB OF.— Offlfliil Iteport of tho Trial of 

Tbomns W. V'tfifT for Uurder; Public Documi-DtB tor the yeta IHKfl; and tbu 

Hununl of tbr Gencml Court for 1M8H. 
HAasA(^Hraic-iT8 ( 

of Ihe TruHleott. 
MABSACiiiTBErra <iRANi> LoDGBOP Fbkr and AccKPTBi" Masons.- Tbclr 

I'ruccodings, as issued. 
MAHBiLcnuBK'n's Histokicai. Society.— Their Proceoitln)^, Vol. II., Second 

Habsachubetts HoitTicuLTURAL SOCIETY-— Tbeir publicHtloaa, us iMued. 
Uassaohuhktts iKaTiTUTB OF Tbchkology.— TbK Twenty-third Annual 

CHtalogue. 
Uassaciiuhrtts Mbdical Soctbty.— Tboir Coumuni<.ittloDs, as Issued; twd 

TrleDDJAl Catalogue and Direetory. IS»7, 
HAS6ACH08RTTS ScBOOL voK THE Febbi.b-Minded.— Tlio Fortletlt Aonual 

Hkrrick LinRARY, Rkookfibld.- Oue bundred nnd DiDcty-two uuiuliers uf 

mugBzineh; and two bundn'd and neventy-Hve pamphlets. 
Minnesota Histokicai, Socntry.— CaUlogue of their Library. 
UusBO MiCHOACANO.— The " Anales." us Issued. 
Mtisao Naciosai. de Mfexioo.— The " Annies," as Isnued. 
Newark Library Assocutios.— Their Forty-flrst Annual Report, 
Kbw England Historic Qr.sbalooical Society.— Tbeir publicatlous, as 

Sew Hampshire. Htate of. — Report of the Commiisloncrs appoiiiled lu 
Hstabllsh tbc true line between MMSaebusett^ and New Hampsbtrc, 

New York Academy of Bciences. -Thirty-five numbers of the " Triinaac- 
tlons" and " Annals" of (he Aeademy. 

New Yohk Evbnikg Post PRtSTiSG Company.-" The Nation," m issued. 

New York historical Shcibtv.- Thrlr "Collcetions'Tor the year 1883. 

Ohio, State ok,— Eight volumes uf Ohio Stale Doeumonts, 1S8G-87. 

PEAUODY MltSEUM OF AMERICAX AKCH.fXlLOOY AND ETUMOLOOV.-The 

Twenty-Hrot Anciuni Report. 
Pkabouy Keportbk C 

Perkins 

Tbo Eeporl 0(^888. 
Redwood Liiibary a 

Annual Repurt uf tbi 



-Their " Reporter," as iasued. 
M.— Tbp Thirty -sueoud AnnuiikReport. 
AXD StASSAcacsETTa School for the Blikd,— 

a Athesjium,— Tbu One Hundred and Fllty-stiveotb 
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KHtHm iMJkMV HunoMiCAL SociKTT.— Tbeir Pwiuriiil^gi, im-tt. 

Ham Fmamcmoo MtsmCAmui Libkaby AflaociATiox.— 1 

AnnuflJ lUrfturi. 
Hkvusmtu Dat Avyemt Mubioxaby Socibty.— Tbeir **8|gB«oC the 

mImmmL 
HiHnkrk vm UIkigbaphib.— Tbdr BuUetin, an faMNied. 
Hoctkrk ItATuntALK i#m Axtkiuaibrs dr Fbamcb.— Their 

HcK.lBTY or Amti<{Uabuw of Londom.— Their Ardisologia, VoL I«^ FBrtt. 

H(H/'IKTr FOB rBOPAOATIHG TUB GOSPBL AMONG THB INDIABS A2CD 

IN NOBTfi Ambbk;a.— Their CcoU^DnbU Hiiitory, 1787-18S7. 

Htatb IImtobical Mocibty of Iowa.— Their Sixteenth BieoDU 
mhI their Keoonl, mm Imiiied. 

Htatb IIIBTOBICAI. SociBTT OP Wi800NgiN.--Their Prooeedii^s, m 

Tha VRLKBK' IHHUBANCB COMPANY.— The ** Tni?elen' Beoord/' m 

UNITBD HTATKt I>BPABTMBNT OP THB InTBBIOB.— NilMiy bOOks; 

niue pMnpblet«« 

Wf>Ki;MTBB County Law Ubbaby.— Two books of early date. 

WoBCBTTRB county Mbcuanicd ASSOCIATION.— Twenty files of 
papera« In oontlnuatlon. 

WoKCBMTKtt Fbkb IMjiiuo LIBRARY.— ElKht hundred and fdrty-nloe 
IhlKtH'ii huii(in*(l ttiid thlrly-<ine pamphlets; and one hundred and twe&ty 

fllfH of ||lfWHpH|>«*rN. 

WoRrKHTRR liiJNATir HOSPITAL, Trustkrh OP.— Their Fifth Annual Report. 
WoRrKMTKR National Hank.— The Now York Evcnin^i^ Pont, in continuation. 
WoRCKMTKR i'OLYTKciiNic Inhtitutk.— The KiKhteiiith Annual Beport. 
Yalk Univkrmity.— Two pamphletM. 
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NOTES ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 
IN MASSACHOSETTS. 

BV OEUKI'ii II. HOUKIC. 



TiiK contemporary literature of witchcraft in Massaclmsotts 
was not copiouH, and its rcmaint^ in tlie original publications 
lire among the rarest of tho rare "Americana" so ejigerly 
sought by the diligent collectors of our day : the least val- 
uable of them readily commanding a great price. I doul)t 
whether any single library, even in Massachusetts, public 
or private, contains them all — and it is quite certain that 
some of these precious little volumes are not to bo found 
beyond the limits of the commonwealth. 

The order and time of the comiwsition and publication of 
tiiese works arc very important in the history of the witch- 
craft delusion. The Reverend Mr. Samuel Parris unques- 
tionably told the truth, when, after all was done and tho 
gi-eat reaction had put him on the defensive, lie said that in 
the "dark and dithcult dispensations" from which they had 
emerged ; •' We have been, all or most ofux of one mind for 
a lime: and afterwards of differing ap2>re/ien»iona." — Calef: 
51. The substantial unanimity of the magistrates and 
ministers at the outset gave fatal force to the popular delu- 
sion, in which they shared and do not seem to have faltered 
until their own hearths and homes were invaded or threatened 
by the malignant spirits whom they themselves had armed 
with the power to destroy. It has been claimed that many 
in both these -'orders of men" were hostile to the proceed- 
ings from the beginning : but no record appears of any 
, Buch opposition, and not a line or word of contemporary 
protest, or evidence that there was any, excepting the " very 
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^H high reflections upon the administration of public justice" 

^P for which Williiim Milbornc. "the Anabaptist Minister," 

^B was promptly arrested and held to bail, immediately after 

^H the first session of tbe Special Court and the execution of 

^H iU first victim. 

^m To-day (November 3, 1885) I have for tbe first time 

^H taken notice of the following paper, although it was printed 

^H in the N". E. Hist. Gen. Retjinter so long ago as January, 

^1 1873, vol, xxvit., 55. It .ippears there as one of two 

^H manuscripts communicated by the late J. Wingate Thornton. 

^H He descrilied it as "a copy of the writing sent out for sig- 

^H natures by persons opposed to the further prosecution of 

^^ the suspected witches." 

^1 To the Grave and Juditious ye Generall Assembly of the 
^H Province of ye Massachusetts Bay in New-England the 
^B bumble petitions of several Inhabitants of thu Province 
^1 afore"' may it please tbe honorable Assembly that whereas 
^f several persons of good fame and of unspotted reputation 
stand committed to several gaols in this Province upon 
suspistion of sundry acts of witchcraft only upon bare 
specter testimonie many whereof we cannot but in Charity 
Judge to bo Innocent and are sensible of their great AUh'c- 
tion and if sd. specter testimonie pass for evidence have 
great grounds to fear that the Innocent will lie condemned 
upon . A woeful chain of conseiiuences will un- 
doubtedly follow Iwsides the uucertaintie of y" exemption 
of any person from ye like accusation in ye said Province 
— the serious consideration whereof we have HTniiBi,v 

TENDERED TO YOU IN OUU HUMBLE ADDRE88 Iff ANOTHER 

I'APEs; such pecuti.ir matter of fact therein asserted and 
we have sufficient testimonie ready to aver ye same : there- 
fore re(juest tluiE ye valiiUtie of specter Testimonie may 
be weighed in ye Imhmce nf your grace [gravej and solid 
Judgments it lieing the womb that hath brought forth inex- 
tricalde damage and mistrie to this Province and to order 
by your votes that no more credence be given thereto than 
the word of God allowelb by which means God will be 
glorified their Majesties honored and the Interest and welfare 
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of the Inhabitants of ye Province promoted and your Petis- 
tioners in duty boune shall dayly pray.' 

This document is very important. It is evidently ono 
of the papers fur writing and publishing which William 
Milborne was arrested and held on the 25th of June, 
1692, to answer at the next Superior Court. Already, as 
Calef tells us, "the Devil's Testimony, by the supposed 
Afflicted had so prevailed, as to tsiko away the Life of one, 
and the Liberty of an Hundred, and the whole Country sot 
into a most drendful consternation;" and the ministers in 
and near Boston had given their advice, "ushered in with 
thanks for what was already done, and in conclusion, putting 
the Government upon :i speedy and vigorous prosecution 
according to tlio Laws of God and the wholesome Statutes 
of the English Nation."— Cn??/'.- 153. 

Sometime during the summer of 1(»92 the following pam- 
phlet was printed in Boston ; 

"A Brief and True I Narrutivo | of some Remarkable 
Passages Relating to sundry Pursona | Affiieted by | Witch- 
craft I at ] Salem Village: | Which happened from the 
Nineteenth of March to the | Fifth of April. 1692. | Col- 
lected by Deodat Lawaon.*'' | Boston, Printed for Benjamin 
Harris and are to be sold at his | Shop, over against the 
Old Meeling-House. 1692." 

On the l>ack of this title appears the following notice ; 

"The Bookseller to the Reader. 

"The Ensuing Narrative being, a Collection of some 
Rcmarkables, in an AtTair now upon the Stage, made by a 
credible Eye-Witness, is now offered unto the Reader, only 
as a Tast, of more that may follow in God's Time. If the 
Prayers of Good People may obtain this Favour of God, 
That tlie Misterious Assaults from Hell, now made upon so 
many of our Friends may be thoroughly Detected and 

■TbiH JocuiDent wus directed agHlnstthe S|>eotre t«atltDoa;~-tB >t Dot probable 
tbtl Ibo other challoDVieil the institution at Hip Court? It not, wherein were 
" tbe very hiffh redectiana upon tbe aJialuiBtrBtlDu of public Jiutlce " t 

3 Sue Apiwnillx: I. 
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Defeated, we suppose the Curious will be Entertained with { 
as Rare an History as perhaps an Age has had; whereof! 
this Narrative is but a Forerunner. Benjamin Harris." 

I suppose this quarto pamphlet of ten pages (page 10 J 
c' not numbered) including title leaf, to have been the Hmtl 
publication relating to the Witchcrafts in Salem ; and I can- 1 
not resist the impression upon reading it, that it was pnvl 
moted by Cotton Mather and that he wrote the "Hook-j 
seller's" notice "to the Reader." 

Whether this opinion is well founded or not, there is no'l 
doubt about " S'Ac Wonders of the Invisible World" — I 
which was apparently the next publication from the BoatoD>l 
press relating to the history of the great delusion. 

Before this appeared, however, William Bradford's pressJ 
in Philadelphia or his imprint had been brought into requi-I 
sition in the production of a pamphlet entitled: Somel 
Miscellany | Observations | On our present Debates respect-, 
ing I Witchcrafts, in a Dialogue | Between S. & B. | — | 
By P. E. and J. A. | Philadelphia, \ Printed by William\ 
Bradford, for Hezekiah Usher, | 1692. ] 4to, pp. 16.' 

It became known subsequently that the author of this J 
anonymous tract was no less a person than the Rev. Snniue{] 
Willard," the famous minister of the Old South Church i; 

1 It raa»\. liive heen printed lH?fon! October, 1602. tor Bradford's " Toole 
Lctterg " bud been aelzed by tbe " Itulem " In PuDiieylvBDia ]d tbc laRer pi 
August or bcgiualng ot September, and were not reitored to bim until % 
the 2TIb April Id tbe following vear, wlien be had become Ibe officl*] p 

ottbo Kovtrumenl In Nvw York under tbe patronuge ot Governor Fletc. 

Minute* of the Provincial Otitineil of Penntjjlranla: Coiunial Beoorig: \ 
3211, 327. Willard's tract bcnra Inlernal evidence of bavlng been wrlttau A 
the I9tb ot July, perbaps a mouth or two lal«r. Cntef aaya tbot it wu I 
at the trial* at the cud ot June that the author was erled out upon b 
aftlicted. Waa it not printed lu Boston — and the imprint a tietltloas o 
Waa not Hezeklali Usbor at that time a fuKilIve, as well as P. B. and J. j 
A careful examination of tht typography eonflrini my doubt that It « 
[irlnted from Bradford's typee. 

iCaleri4 book U the eartleat nuthorit; tor attributing the pamphlet to Willar 
Some ot the later critic* have fortified Calef by the supplementary tl 
complimentary bIIdsIods of Cotton Mather— all which was quite uni 
at any time slnee the publication of Wlllard's Body of Divinity In 17S6, In n 
a ''Catnliif^e uf the Author's Works, publinbed In hU Life time" wai pi ~ 
and tbe " Mlacelliiny Obiervatloua " appears in lt« due place and order. 
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Boston, who had himself been pointed out as one to be 
saspect«d of tbis great transgression which was threatening 
the destruction of New England. 

It is a signal illustration of the terrorism which prevailed 
at the time in Massachusetts, th&t u man of his reputation 
and influence dared not avow his sentiments in public, and 
was obliged to seek, oi" pretend to seek, the press in a 
distant colony for their anonymous publication. A sermon 
of his has been preserved, which was preached in Boston 
on the 27th of November in that year, and printed soon 
afterwards, in which he gave " rules for the discerning of 
the present Times" "recommended to the people of God, 
in New England." The reader may seek in vain for any 
allusion to the topic which was uppermost in every mind 
at that period. Not a line, not a word about the aivful 
storm which had just passed — the nearest approach to the 
subject being in these statements: "It ta now certainh/ an 
evil day with this People: it in beyond question a time of 
troxihleJ" — Sermon (in Prince Collection), p. 13. No hint 
of its cause or its cure accompanied this emphatic recogni- 
tion of the time of trouble. 

The influence of the Miscellany Obsej-valion^ has iieen 
greatly exaggerated in later times by writers who would 
exalt its author or mitigate the judgment taken agaiust the 
ministers and magistrates who had been chiefly res{X)usi- 
ble. It is unnecessary to dwell on the facts, that it could 
have had no influence upon the trials at Saleni ; and that as 
to any personal enforcement of its doctrines by the author, 
it was not until four years afterwards that face to face with 
the Governor, Council and Assenibly upon a act day of 
prayer in the east end of the old Court House, he •'Hpake 
umartly at last about the Salem vitchcra/ln," and re}>roved 
the government, "t/iat no order had been auffered to come 
forth by Authority to ask Ood'» pardon." — SetcalVs Diary. ' 

The 8ubsei|uent criticism of Robert Calef distinctly indi- 
cated the true inwardness of the Jfittcellany Obwrvaiions 
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and their author's relation to the events of that time. | 
Calef's letter to Willard (September 20, 1695) is one < 
the rough diamonds of his marvellous book, and it ia nofcJ 
difficult to find in his searching strictures the occasion ofl 
the tierce wrath of Cotton Mather, as he repeats and records] 
the reply, which he attributes to Willard, referring Ciilel 
to Proverbs : xxvi. 4, for his answer. We cannot wondetj 
at the sensitiveness of the actors in those scenes; for evenl 
to this day, their exhibition in the daylight of historical^ 
criticism provokes hereditary and partisan resentment. 

It should not be forgotten here that Willard left a record! 
of his deliberate and final judgment in this matter. In a J 
sermon preached at his Tuesday lecture, January 8, 1706, i 
he said in discussing the value of Testimony — "all Testt-] 
mony of Credit is either Divine or Humane : As to i)(a-| 
bolical Testimony, there is no such Credit to be allowed it I 
as to determine a Judgment upon one accused ; and / &«• J 
lieve that (he over Credit given to if, especially in mattera o/m 
Witchcraft, hath taken away the lives of the InnocetU, am 
left a Publick Guilt and Blot behind it, not Time, but onljfiM 
Repentance will wipe off." — B. of D., Til. 

The curious reader may also find in the same sermon ftfl 
reproduction of a part of the arguments of the MiKellan^fi 
Observations, in which he will not fail to notice the singular 1 
illustration of the "Lions in Africa." — Cf. Miscellany Ofr-I 
nervations: page 6, and B. uf D., 727. 

It is hardly necessary to add that if the arguments of hisJ 
anonymous pamphlet or the later sermon just referred tol 
had Ireen uttered from his pulpit at any time before the eDct'l 
of the year 1692, the character of him given in his funeral I 
sermon by Ebenezer Pcmbcrton would have been more i 
abundantly justified. 

"And it ought never to be forgotten with what Pi-udence, 
Courage and Zeal he appeared for the Good of this Peopia, J 
Jn that jDark and Mysterious Season, when we were! 
assaulted from the Invisible World. And how singularly 1 
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iDstrumeiital he wti8 rn diatjoveriiig the cheats and delu- 
Hions of Sntnn, which did threaten to stain our Land with 
Blood and to deluge it with all manner of Woes." — Funeral 
Sermon.- 1707, p. 74. 

The Reverend John Hale, Pastor of the Churt-b of Christ 
in Beverly, Anno Domini 1697, furnished perhaps the uio»t 
conspicuous instance of the change in opinion produced hy 
the personal approach of the diabolical witnosHes. Cotton 
Mather made a characteristic record of it. "None can 
suspect a Gentleman so full of Dissntii^faction at the pro- 
ceedings then used against the supposed wttchcrafig. as now 
that Reverend Person is, to he a Supent/iHoun Writer upon 
that Subject." — Magnolia : vii : 82. 

The great book of the Witchcraft Time in Massachusetts, 
however, is Cotton lAaihcv's Wonders of the Invisible World 
— the most extraordinary production of that extraordinary 
man. written in the height of the delusion, or as he himself 
says, "in the highest Ferment of those Troubles." — Some 
Fetv Remarks: etc., 1701, p. 3S. 

The earliest positive record we have of the history of the 
book is in the author's letter of September 20, to his " dear 
and very obliging Stephen" Sewall, Clerk of the Special 
Court at Salem, in which he renewed \m " most importu- 
nate request" previously made for aid in furnishing materi- 
als ; and the service is enforced by the statement that the 
work has been commanded by the Governor.' The Diary 



■ The late Rpv. Charles W. ITphitiQ won of ibe upinlcm that thli munt have 
hwa Sloiigblon. who was Aclinj: Govertioi- in the absi'nce of Fliipn. Mr. 
ITphttm mmle what he rcynnlcil an a ciinclusfve Jemonnl ration iif HiIh tucl. Id 
hi* reply lo Mr. W. T. Poole, in 1S6D. Being obllgFil. howover. to dbc the MS. 
of hlH I'iiicf authoritv, S«w»ll'ii Dliur, one notice escaped him, whicli woutil 
haveiuadehUar^ment complete, viz.; "Thuradny, Sept. 39tb, 
Governor coine« lo Town." He biul bet-a alMent on Ibis ociiitlon about a fuii- 
nlgtat^-for he was prettcut nt a lOceUng of the Council on the lOtb of September, 
When It was unnounced that " He Intended this day to wt salle for Pemaquld." 
— Counoii Bteords. vol. II. Governor I'hips, however, was pretent atCouDell 
meeting June 13, IM; Jul; 1,8, 11), IS, 31, 32, 3S, 36; September B, 19, 10; 
Oi!lob«rl4,2i, 38.— ft. 
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of Chief Justice Sewall (hrotherof the clerk) reveals the 
coiifereiico on the 22d September at liia house in Boston 
with reference to the proposed book. 

" Thursday, Sept. 22, 1692. William Stoughton, Esti-, 
John Hathorne, Esij., Mr. Cotton Mather, and Capt. John 
Higginaon, with my brother St., were at our house, spenk- 
ingaiKjut publishing some Trials of the Witches." — Sewall: 
i.. 365. 

It was the day of the last executions at Salem. 

Mather hiid the reputation of " having a talent for sud- 
den composures ; " and he seems to have prepared the man- 
uscript of this book with great promptness. A large part 
was evidently ready to his liand. Besides his " Bi-eviate of 
the Tryals" at Salem which he selected, five out of the 
whole number of twenty-eight — the Abstract of Mr. Per- 
kins's Way for the Discovery of Witclios and the Sum of 
Mr, Gaule's Judgment about the Detection of Witches ; the 
Narrative of the Boston Apparition, which appeared there 
at the Same hour hy the clock that the Murder took place 
in London {without any allowance for diH'erence in longi- 
tude) ; the Witfh Trial by Sir Matthew Hale ; the Extracts | 
from Dr. Horneck conoerniug " Witchcrafts at Mohra In J 
Sweedland;" were all at biM lingers' ends: and the Sermon J 
from 2 Corinthiaus ii ; 11, "The Devil Discovered," at tbel 
end of the book, bears internal evidence of having beeo J 
written and preached by him when he was able to say to! 
his hearers : " Perhaps there are few persons ever allured J 
by the Devil unto an Explicit Covenant with himself. If j 
any among ourselves be so, my counsel is that you hunt ] 
the Devil from you," ete. This must have been before the J 
time when "An Army of Devih horriidy l»roke in upon ; 
the place which is the Centre and after a sort, the Firgt~ J 
Bom of our English Settlements: • • • and more than J 
one Twenty have confessed, that they have Signed unto a 
Book, which the Devil show'd them, and Engaged in his ^ 
Hellish Design of Bewitching, and Ruining our Land." 
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A more ominous piece of litei'ary patchwork was never 
executed. It was too late to accomplish tiie pui"pose for 
which it was designed : but it tells the tale of delusion so 
plainly that it cannot be misunderstood. Its purpose was 
avowed. All the bloody work of the Special Court had 
been finished; and the reaction in popular sentiment bad 
begun — when Cotton Mather wrote these words : — 

" If in the midst of tfie many J}i.isaliifaciions among us, 
the Publication of these Tryals may promote such a I^toun 
ThankfulneM unto God, for Justice being so far executed 
among us, I shall rejoice that God is Glorified; and pray, 
that no wrong steps of oura may ever sully any of his 
Glorious Works." 

Mather himself, in one of his Dtariee still extant, refers 
to the composition and publication of his book "diverse 
Times reprinted at London," and speaks of it as "that 
Reviled Book" alraut which he received "great encoumge- 
meut from some Reverend Persona. One says '■ I think 
never Book came out more seasonably; and I give thanks to 
0' gracious God, for His Assistance of you, both in matter 
and manner;' and now another sais ' / solemnly profess, 
without y least Adulation, I never mett with an Humane 
Authw in my Life that spake more solidly and thoroughly 
to the subject hee handled; and if every one that Reads do 
not dose with it, I shall fear gross Ignorance, Inveterate 
prejudice, or a Pixnal stroke of God is y' cause thereof 
The Shield given by y" Lieut. Governour of y" Province 
under w^" that Book is walked abroad is enough, and I 
confess, too much. 

*' I mention these Vindicatory passages, only for some 
Ease of my own mind, under y' many Buffetling Tempta- 
tions w'" attended y" publtcution of that book." 

Writing at a subsequent date, he adds, on the same 
page:— 

"Upon y severest examination, and y' solemnest Sup- 
plication, I still think, that for y" main, I have Written 
Bight." 
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The manuscript of the work was evidently completed I 
l)efore the end of Octolier.' The testimony of Stoughtoo 
and Sewall to the fidelity of " the Reverend and Worthy I 
Author" in its exei;ution, is dated on the llth of October; 
and that the former had '• perused it" before the end of the J 
same monlh is evident from the prefatory letter, in which 
he partifularly and earnestly reijuested that it should be 
committed to the press. Hi!i r^uperior in office however. 
Governor Phips, promptly, on or before tlie 14lh off 
October, " put a stop to the prinling of any discourses one I 
way or other, that may increase the needless disputes of i 
people upon this occasion, bocuuBe I aaw a likelihood of i 
kindling an inextinguishable flame if I shall admit any opeo i 
and public contests, and I have grieved to see that s 
who should have done their Majesties and this Province I 
better service have so far taken Council of Passion aa to j 
desire the precipitancy of these matters." 

Although it is stated on the back of the title as issued J 
that it was " Published by the Special Command of his Ex- 1 
cellency the Govemour of the Province of the Massachusetts J 
Bay in New England," I have discovered no record of the | 
time when this restraint upon the press was relaxed; nei- 
ther do I know whether at that time or subsequently, the j 
book of the "Wonders" was specially exempted from its. 1 
operation. It is certain, however, that it was not printed j 
immediately; and the result of these researches will show 
that the Boston edition and the London edition were issued ^ 
at about the same time, in the latter pait of December, 
10!>2, so that the latter must have been printed fram a du- 
plicate copy of the original manuscript, which must have 
Iteen forwarded to England soon after its completion io 
October. The author looked forward with eager anticip^l 

ilntenialevldeuce thNt howaa engaged In writing it "about tbc beginning of 4 
October." appeim in page 143 of [he oriK>nal edition ; V> of the Hnt Engllall f 
Ddllion; AT of Ibc second ; fi9 ut the Lbird; and 1U3 of Uie Jolm EuMeil Smiti 

replim at ise2. 
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tion to the sensation his boolc wiis likely to make on the 
other side of the water; for he tells us in hia preliminary 
defence — " I have herein also aimed at the Information and 
Satisfiiction of Good Men in another Conntry, a thousand 
Lca^^ues off, where I have, it may he, more, or however, 
more cousiderahle Friends, than in my own : And I do what 
I can to have that Country, now, as well as always, in the 
heat Terms with my own." 

His son in writing the biography, which was made up 
almost entirely of extracts from his diary, says, "he did 
not think it sufficient to he useful and active at home; he 
was for appearing publickly, and to the Eiirnpean World." 
—Life: hy Samuel Mather: 48. 

There being no newspapers in the country at that time, 
few puhlications wore advertised at all, and the scanty 
notices upon the otherwise empty {tages at the beginning 
and end of some volumes wore supplemented by the use of 
the Almanac as the princiiml organ for advertising. 

In 7'uUi/'n Almanac/,- for 1G93, printed about the close of 
the year 1H92, appears at the end. after "Finis," the 
following 



IIHEKE U DOW Published, a Work Entllaled. The 
Wondeni of thit lovEsibte World; whicli beside* 
nuLuy oUier ipalr.tBi ppicnalnementA idve» aa Aceouol 
o( the ^pvoua molestiLtions hj Devils A WiK^-hcrBnn 
now iuxvniy\ng tbe Country; an also tbe Trials of mtmv 
that have bven Executed on occanlon hereor; wllh 
many Reinarkabte Observation! relating to tbo«e 
AffairB, And soms 6eseonal>le Cburitable unil Humble 
ProposMit! for Ibe Prevention o( tbe Mischiefs therein 



TuUy's Almanacks began with January from and after 
the year IKS?. 

In the same publication, the Laws, etc., of the Second 
Sessions are advertised as being now in the Press. That 



'A variation [s lo be noted In the title o( this edition. The imprint in one Is 
" Gallon, Printed, nnd Sold by Beojamln Harris, 1683." In anotber. " Bimton 
Printed by Br,nj, Hdrrin (or Sum. I'hiUipn 1603." Mr. John A, T^win called 
attention lo Ibis vuriiition by a nulf iu Ji. E. ffUt. Oen. HegUtsr: xxvil., 311. 
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ended on the 16th of December, which is also 
the (late of Governor Phijis's order to print them. 

The statement of the existence of a copy with the date 
1692, rests on the title' given in the Catalogue of the 
American Antiquarian Society, printed in 1837 — the entry 
in Dr. Dexter's Bihliography having l>een copied from thnt 
without examination of the book — which had disappeared 
(if it ever existed) so early as to have no number or check - 
against it in the working office copy of that printed cata 
logue itself. Excepting that printed title, neither the t 
cords nor traditions of the Antiquarian Society preservw 
the knowledge of any copy of the Wonders belonging t 
it, until the late Mr. Haven bought the Brinley copy, whiohl 
was the tirst London edition, at the sale in March, 18< 

There is a curious tract of eight pages in the form of i^ 
letter, signed "C. M.," with the place and date "*SnZem, 
8th Month, 1692," which demands notice here. The title 
is as follows: A | True Account | of the | Tryals, Examina- 
tions, ] Confessions, Condemnations, | and Executions of 
divers | Witches, | at Salem, in New England, | for | Their 
Bewitching of sundry People and Cattel | to Death, and 
doing other great Mischiefs, | to the Ruine of many People 
about them. ] With | the Strange Circumstances that i 
tended | their Enchantments : | And [ Their Conversattoi 
with Devils, and other { Infernal Spirits. | In a Letter t 
Friend in London. [ Licensed according to Order. | Lon- 
don. Printed for J. Couyers, in Holbourn. | This tract 
is included in Mr. Sibley's list of Mather's works, in t 
it appears as No. 40. 

It requires little examination to prove that this tract « 
not written by Cotton Mather. Indeed, there was i 
any ground for attributing it to him, excepting that 1 
initials of his name appear at the end of it. I have i 

^Thla llCle in>7 have been derived froiti llic Ifel: ^Ivon b; Suinuel H«th«r d 
llie Gud uf h'n Life of Cotton Mather, wbli^li !■ nutorioualy Imtccuimte In n 
Ut the dates of publiotlou. 
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doubt whatever that it was compiled, aa well as printed id 
England — a bookseller's (;atcli|)enny, stolen mainly from 
the Wondei-a of (he Inmsible World and issued early in 
1093, shortly ;tt'ter the publication of that iiook in London. 
The compiler has nearly obliterated every characteristic of 
the anthor's peculiar and unmistHkable style of composi- 
tion — but there is no difficulty in miiking out the soutfe of 
his mutcrials for the work. It is of no historical value 
whatever; unless its exti-eme nirity makes it important to 
prove its own contents. If its title only had survived, we 
might have continued to lament the loss of the pamphlet, 
and vainly tried to imagine what might have been in it.' 

The publication of Cotton Mather's Wonders of the In- 
visible World was spee<lily followed by his father's Gases 
of Conscience, (&c., "which" (to use the son's phrase), 
*' came abroad just after it." The work is dated at the end, 
on page (i?, " Boston, New England, Octob. 3. 1692" 
and is concluded by "The Contents" and a Postscript 
which refers to " the Book newly published by my Son," 
which he " perused, and approved of before it was printed." 
It has an address or epistle at the beginning, to the 
" Christian Reader," signed by fourteen of the ministers, 
which was written by 8iiniuel Willard.' The imprint is 
" BOSTON Printed, and Sold by Benjamin Harris at the 
London Coffee-House. 1093." 

In this book the author declared hi* purpose to issue 
another work : He says, " The Design of the preceding 
Dissertation, is noL to plead for Witchcrafts, or to appear 
RB un Advocate for Witches : I have therefore written 
another Discourse, proving that there are such horrid 



^Tbe B«rlieBt trwu I have met nith or thia truut iraa its tUlc In Stevena'i 
Nugg^i, priced st two galDeax. Tliat ropy wan Hold nt BUi^tlon in Loudon, 
Mucb, IS61, fi^tcblDg Iwelve Kiilneas. Tbe uopy I lue beloiigi lo ihe colIcctlDii 
o( Hr. Jobu Nlcboliu Browo of Provldenct'. who most klmtly placed II Id my 
baiuU for my pmeenl puriinse. 

>"Oel. 11. 1892 Bead Mr. Willard'« Kpiatle to Mr. HalbofB 

Book.M toC»:4eH ut Cou science louublu-; WflclicrHft."— 5c(»ujr)f Dfury: l.,36T. 
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eradnnBvWiadhvmlfae World; aad tfa^ tbejr mre to be 
ertopatodandentogfrDMamo aga t AePnopfaofGod, whidi 
I have Tlko^ite and TiMliiiiriiwi in dae tine to poUxsh ; 
sad I am abooduitlj satined tiat Acr bavv 1k««, and are 
Btm noet coned Witches id the Laad.* 

We know that Sir WitUam Phips's letter of the Uth of 
October was sent bv the captain a( ibe Sirmmel and ffhtry, 
wbicb mu^ hare sailed from Xew Et^Usd aoon after tbat 
date. Colloc Mather's manoscript "WoDdets" amloabt- 
edjy weat bv tbe same cooveYaoce to his Engibb car- 
respooileot. Tbe Snmnel amd Bt*ry anired at Spitbead 
with her codtov (rom New EnglaDd of aoan ahips Udeo 
with Daral stores, on the lOtfa of December, 1693.— 7^e 
London (Ja:eaei No. 2*26. Decvmher gib to Dt-cember 
Ifth. 1692. Tbe " Imprinwtor" of Edmund Bobnn in 
tbe tirst English edition i>f the " Wonders " is dated 
December 23, 16^2 : and Ibere can he no di>uU that it was 
put lo press immediately by tbe enterprisii^; pablisher 
to whom it bad tteen entrusted. Tbat pablisher 
Jdba Dunton, tbe fiunouis "Atbeuiau" Itoiiksellcr, « 
published writings furnish some of the aioel intereetii^^ 
il]u)>tratioQS extjml of tbe society and manners of Bo&loD 
toward tbe end of the seventeenth centutr. He was a res- 
ident in New £nglaud during several nM>ntbs in ICSfi. 
After his return to London, it is evident tbat Ito had ( 
correspondence with tbe Mathers and others during i 
years and, »s we shall see, spoke with authority of « 
the vouchers for Ihe Wonders of the Invi^Ale Worid, 
p. 2fiO. C/tristian'n Gazelle: 1713. 

Dunton always manifested a great reverence and i 
for the Apostle to the Indians, John Eliot. 

Among the numerous literary enterpriser of Dunton, ] 
iiMued one of tbe earliest English Reviews. Book no4 
with fwme essays at criticism appear in his Alhenian Mi^ 
cury; and in 1692, he began the publication of ' 
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ComjileaC L&rari/: or, Neivsfor the Ingenious. Contain- 
ing an Historical Account of the Choicest Books newly 
Ftinted in England, and in the Forreign Journals, As 
also, The State of Leai-mng in the World. To be pub- 
lished Monthly. By a London Divine, &c." The first 
□umber was that for Mjiy. Iti92, and that for Deeembcr of 
the same year, which waa the first of the second volume, 
published on the !lth of January, 1693, contained an article 
of more than eight puges, devoted to the " Wonders of the 
Invisible World." The News of Learning for December, 
1692, with which the same number conoUidod : rofMirted 
that "There will likewise be speedily published • • " 
a new Treatise Concerning Witchcraft, occasioned by the 
late Tryals of several Witches in Neio England, composed 
by Mr. Increase Mather, and stored with arguments and 
undeniable instances of the Real Being and misi^hievous 
acting of Witches against the contrary assertions of our 
Modem Sadducees." Vol. ii., 72, 

This may have been the work before referred to which 
seems never to have seen the light. 

On Saturday, Decemlier 24, 1692, John Duiitou lui- 
nounced that *' Next Thursday will be published, The 
Wonders of the Invisible World, &i\, written by Cotton 
Mather • • • Licensed and Entered according to Or- 
der." This advertisement was repeated on Tuesday, 
December 27, wheu it was also stated that the book was 
" First Printed in Boston, and now Reprinted in Loudon 
for John Dunton at the Raven in the Poultrey." 

It was doubtless issued on Thursday, December 29, 
1692. In the Athenian Mercury of the following Saturday, 
December 3 1 , thi^ first tguestiou is : 

" Qttest. 1. Id those remarkable Tryals of Witches 
published this Week by Mr. Mather, 'tis said that Nineteen 
Witches have been lately Executed at New England, and 
that there ia an Hundred Witches still in Prison, Com- 
mitted upon the Accusation of Fifty Witches, some of 
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Boston, Imt most about Salem nnd tlio Towns adjacent : 
Thin Relation is very stmnge und surprising, I therefore_ 
desire your Sentiments of it? 

^^Atisw. You'll find !in Answer to this Question in ] 
48 of the siiid book of Trt/ah, in tUese words: 

[Here follows the certificate of Stougbton & Sewall.] 1 

"These two Gentlemen, who give their Attestation I 
these TVyals published by Mr. Mather, being both of 'enl™ 
Magistrates of Known Worth and Integrity, we shall add 
no more by way of Answer to this Question, but only to 
aojuaint our lieuders, that if anything occurs in reading 
which may occasion any doubt or dissatisfuctioo, We shall 
be ready if such Objections are sent in unto us to give what 
Explanation we are able, on such a /Urange surprisim 
Subject." — Athenian Mercury: ix. No. 6. 

The publication was frequently advertised in TJie Athm 
tan Metxnry during several weeks — on the 3d Januarj 
1693, in large type, making it very conspicuous, 
second edition was advertised on the 4th February, whichi* 
as well as the third, hereafter noticed, was greatly abridged. 
Dunton also advertised the work in The London Gazette of 
January 16-li), 1693. 

Dunton must have received with the copy of the " Woi 
ders," &c. the Hummary given in his "Question 1" quote 
above, for he printed it on page 51 (sig. N') of the first 
edition together with the additional announcement — that 

"Mr. Increase Mather has Published a Book about 
Witchcraft, occasioned by the late Trials of Witches, whi 
will be speedily printed in London, by John Dunton^ 
This must have been the "Cases of Conscience, etc." 

On the 3d June, 1093, tlie following advertisein 
appeared : 

"This is to give Notice that Mr. /rtcreaseand Mr. Cot 



iThtB " MsUcr Omitted lu tlia Trials" printed on p. ni (elg. N=) of Hia « 
thli reprint coutiilns tvideot blaoderi, nhlch a compiirlaon vrlth UiU {i 
will help to correct. 
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Mather'x Nnw Discourse concerning Ihe New Enrjland 
WITCHES and WITCHCKAFTS, iim now iivriv'd, to 
whicli will be tuiiied thi: Obxei-vations of a Person who was 
uiKin the pliice 6 or 7 dsivH, when the siispectt'd WITCHES 
were firi^t tukcn into Examination : At; also im Appen- 
dix givinj^ an Account of the late Dispossession of 
ft Person in England by Fasting and Pniyer; Printed 
by the Consent of the Minister chiully concerned, with a, 
Preface to it by a Reverend Divine living in IJondon. 
These being nil LiconBed and Entered in the Hall-Book, 
will l>e speedily Publif«hcd. Printed for John Dunton at 
the Raven in tlie Poidlrey: of whom is to be hiid Mr. 
Cotton Mather's Eirsl Account of the TryBls of the New 
England }VUc?ie3. Printed on the same size with this Last 
Acvonnl of Mr. Increase Mnlher'K, that they might bind up 
together." — Athenian Mercuri/: x. Ko. 20. 

A further announcement wns made in the next number of 
the paper, that "Mr. Jncieime Mather's New Discourses 
concerning the Neiv En<fland WITCHES and WITCH- 
CRAFTS, being put to several Presses, will be Published 
speedily: &=." — Athenian Mercury: x. No. 21. 

On June 10 and 13, 1693, it was advertised to appear on 
the following Thursday, June 15, which was doubtless its 
day of publication.— /A., Nos. 22, 23. "The Tliird Edi- 
tion of Mr, Cotton Mather's First Account of the Tryals," 
is noticed in the advertisements of the 10th and 13th June 
and subsequently. The work was advertised for sale in 
the paper of the 17th June, 11)93, and continued to be 
noticed in that way from time to time until the 2fith of 
September, after which date I have found no further mention 
of it. The price of the "Further Account," i&c,, was one 
shilling. It was also advertised in the London Gazette of 
June 15-19, 1693. 

The pamphlet, as published, did not contain the promised 
appendix, which, however, was advertised on the back of 
the title as " now preparing for the Press." But the other 
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jiart of (he nnDouncement was m:ide gf»Kl, by repriuliiig 
the "Brief and True Narrative" of Doodiit Lawson l)efore 
dcscriited, witli a running title "The Exiimiiuition of the 
New England Witches," followed by "A Further Account 
of the Tryala of the New England Witches, sent in a Letter 
from thence, to a Gentleman in London." This document 
inclu<(e8 notices of witchcraft transactions as late as Fel>ru- 
ary, 1693, and concludes with the remark: "At present ■ 
there are no Prosecutions of any." The remainder of the ( 
pamphlet contains the reprint of Increase Mather's "Casea | 
of Conscience." 

Cotton Mather records the fact that "The rest of the \ 
summer was a very doleful time unto y' whole country. 
Many persons of diverse characters were Accused. Appre- 
hended, prosecuted, upon y' Visions of the Afflicted." 
When the prisons were crowded with the multitude of those 
accused, he "Preached unto y" Persons in Prison Act»: 
24: 25." He always "magnified hie otfice," and it cannot 
with truth he denied that he was conspicuous in the whole 
business throughout. Nor is it difficult to explain why he 
could not fail to lie so. He has left the record in his diary : 

"Before I made any such Reflection myself, I heard the 
Retlection made by others who were more considerate; 
That this Assault of the -Evil Angels upon y'' country, was 
intended by Bell, as a particular Defiance, unto mi/ poor 
endeavours to bring y' Souls of Men, unto Heaven. When 
I have attentively considered this matter, it entlamed my 
Endeavours this winter to do yett more, in a direct opposi- 
tion unto y Devil." 

Nove^nber 29, 1692. " While I was preaching at a pri- 
vate fast (kept for a po8!*essed young woman), on Mark 9, 
28, 29, y' Devil in y" Damsel flew upon mee, & tore )■■ 
Leaf, as it is now torn, over against ye Text : Nov. 29, 
1692. Cotton Mather." 

In a sermon preached in the afternoon of the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1691, he declared with reference to a former sermon 
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of his : ■■ It seemt) the bloody Demons, hud unto their vexa- 
tion, 8onie way leurnt, what / was to Preach about!" 
— Bahamum Vulnei-artum: p. 69. 

Credulity iind vanity like this would account for almost 
any measure of folly and wickedness. '■'Tantum religio 
potuit suadere vialorum." 

Four years afterwards a fnsl wuh ordered, in which 
!S[)eciHl reference was had to this " trajredie," to be observed 
throughout the Province on the 14th day of January, 1697. 
The notices of thia proceeding in Mather's Diary are revela- 
tions. 

"1697. U-". 11'". [14th January]. This Day being a 
General FAST throughout y' Province y" Lord mercifully 
carried niee through the Duties of it. And I am willing, 
in this place to Insert, the Articles of Confession which I 
there pnblicfcly insisted on." 

Here follow in the original diary, the speciticiitions of 
confes.sion, which appear in tliat "Declaration enumerating 
Sundry Evills to be confessed on a Publick Day of Humilia- 
tion therein proposed" which had been adopted by the 
House of Kepresentativea, but non-concurred by the Council 
in the previous December. .Mather drew up that document 
"at the request of the ministers who had been applied to" 
and the original is among the archives of Massachusetts, 
from which it was printed in my first paper read before the 
American Antiquarian Society, October 21, 1882.' The 
copy in the diary is mainly the same as the original, but 
there is a notable variation in that article of confession 
which relates to what was in fact the chief occasion for the 
public fasting and humiliation, to avert God's heavy judg- 
ments for their sin in shedding the innocent blood. In the 
original paper it stands : 

"Wicked Sorcerien {\ave been practised in the land; and, 
in the late ineKplicable storms from the Invisible world 
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thereby brought upon ua, woo were loft, by the Just Hnad i 
of Heaven unto those Errors whereby Great Hardships I 
were brought upon Innocent persons, and (wee feare) ■ j 
6uilt incurr'd, which wee have all ciiuso to Bew«yl, with 
much confusion of Face Iwforc the Lord." 

Mather's account of the failure of the original paper in i 
the legislatui-e is as follows : 

"This Instrument waa Read ami passed in the House of J 
Representatives ; but through some unhappy Influence, J 
they added an Article unto it, which was not of my com- I 
posure ; and that Article gave such offence unto the Coua- 
cellors that y" whole Instrument there mett with opposi- 
tion, and all ciune to nothing. 

"Jt:^ YettI was persuaded that I should shortly have J 
some singular opportunity to publish the Articles of this 1 
loslrument, unto my country, with some special Advan- I 
tages." 

The last pnragraph was written later in ditferent ink, and ^ 
it is olivious that he recognized his opportunity in his Fast 
Sermon. But he changed the paragraph most important j 
for the occasion — which in his revised version of it, apjieara [ 
as follows : 

"Wicked Sorceries have been practised in y' Land, and 
yett in the Troubles from the Devils, thereby brought in. 
among us, those Errors on lioth Hands were committed, 
which we have cause to bewnyl, with much Abasement of 
Soul before the Lord." 

We have no means of knowing how his sermon wwl 
received or what effect it produced among his hearers — bul \ 
the following extract from his diary shows his own condi-;] 
tion of mind as recorded on the following day : 

"15'' 11° [15th January, 1697]. Being afflicted Iiu 
jht w"' Discouraging Thoughts as if unavoidalile MariolM 
of y" Divine Dixpleasure must overtake my Family forlT 
my not appearing w"' Vigor enough to stop y" Proceedings . 
of the Judges, when y" Inexplicable Storm from y' /nviti-'A 
ble World assaulted the Country, I did this morning i§M 
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prayer with my Family putt my Family into y" merciful 
Hands of y Lord. 

"And with tenra I Eeceived Assurance of y' Lord that 
Marks of his Indignation should not follow my Family, but 
that having the JiighleouHne-Hs of y'" Lord Jesus Christ 
pleading for us, Goodness and Mercy should follow us & 
y Signal Salvation of the Lord."' 

His biographer says that " it is clear that uo uneaainess 
from within, no self upbraiding for the part he had acted, 
ever disturbed hia repose." — Pealx)dy in Sparks'a Am. 
Biog. vi. 213, He adds, however, subsequently, in refer- 
ence to a passage from Mather's Diary of 1713 "that the 
subject troubled him at times, long after the excitement 
had passed away," — lb. 259. 

No contemporary work on the Witchcraft Delusion sur- 
passes in authority and real value that of Robert Calef — 
More Wonderx of the Invisible World, prepared for publi- 
cation in 1697, and published in London in 1700. It is a 
lasting monument of his tame, and no more timely or im- 
portant contribution to the colonial history of Massachu- 
setts could be made, than a thoroughly well edited new 
publication of Calef's book in 1892, at the close of the 
second century since the events which it chiefly records. 

The cider Mather han never had justice done him in the 
assignment of a due share of the responsibility for the 
bl(»dy work at Salem in 1692. When he arrived on the 
scene from England in the middle of May, the examinations 
had been going on for many weeks. Did his age, gravity 

1 Afcwilitjitxrter ilih ho H'flK bulllMl luoni; o[ hi* atb^mpu st dcvoUon, b; 
the extrcmeljr void wcalliur. '•S3'' 11"> [23d Jimuary, 1S9T1. I attempteil 
tills dft^ ;■' cxerdaea or ■ secret Fa»t before y Lord. But ao extremely cold 
WHtlw WMlber, that In a Warm Boom, on a Ijreat Fire, Lho Julueii (orued 
oat at ;" Knd iit gliort BilletH ol Wood, by y Heat of y' lUiao, on v''' tbey 
wetBlald. yett traxe ialo fco at their coining out. ThlBcxtri'mlly of y" cold 
CBUMd mi-e to dfniBt from y purpose W"" 1 wan upon ; Jtecaiinc I saw tt inipos- 
alblc lo tvTve y Lord, wltbout such Dlstructlon, w, wax iDconvenloDt." The 
Incident of the nap fruezing nt the ends of blllet!< of wood on a great fire, may 
alHo 1w found in hia Chrirtinti Phll'iiopher : 1731, pa'jn 74. 
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and experience temper or check in the slightest degree the 
alwuniity, extravagance and folly of the proceedings? I 
Can any ripple be discerned io the swelling tide of that i 
awful delusion to indicate the slightest obstruction, when ho i 
landed in the country and appeared iu the scene? On the ^ 
contrary, the wicked violations of law and juslice in that 
infamous tribunal which soon followed, were encouraged 
by his presence, his influence and his applause. Ilis in- 
fluence against it would have prevented the illegal organiza- 
tion of the Court. His resistance to any part of the pro- 
ceedings would h;ive called a hall in the whole business and 
delayed the trials until the regular machinery of juslice J 
Wiis duly and lawfully set in molion. His authority with 
Phips was unbounded — and he might, could and should 
have used it on the side of humauity and mercy. Yel there 
is not one Jol or tittle of evidence or prohaliility that he 
hesitated a moment in joining the insane crowd who were ] 
crying out for blood. Twenty judicial murders had been 
committed, all of which he seems to have approved, before I 
his voice was heard in the expression of doubt as to the j 
worst of the methods they had been pursuing. 

Increase Mather survived this witchcraft massacre thirty 
years, and his son five years longer — but there is hardly a 
word of regret or sympathy for the victims to be found 
anywhere, even in their private diaries and correspondent 
The passages are few that betray the honest convictions J 
which their pride and prudence so carefully concealed. 
^oli me tangere was inscribed on every avenue to theic j 
consciem^es, and nobody but Robert Culef over ventured tO| 
violate the injunction. Old Michael Wigglesworth in 1704-, 
put aside their studied reserve and freed bis mind in a letter j 
to Increase Mather, which is a revelation to later timea; 
but neither then, nor at any other time, can any considerable 
appearance be found of a disix)sition on their part to en- 
courage the efforts suggested towards reparation and read- 
tulion. Prayers and fasting all round were the only 
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panacea for the inhuman persecutions, robberies and mur- 
ders which had been so freely indulged. 

Wisdom and goodness do not always go together. A 
man may be good without wiedoni and wise without good- 
ness j so that marvellous folly may tarnish the record of a 
very good man and stupendous wickedness may (ill the 
story of him who is versed in all learning. 

The complaint has been reiterated that the little wilder- 
ness town of Salem should have been selected as the con- 
spicuous or "awful example" with its record of 1692. The 
world was full of witchcraft, and the secret, black and mid- 
night bags who constituted its priesthood were careering over 
all lands, seas and oceans — the victims of its foul and dis- 
gusting delusions have even been reckoned by millions ( ?) 
in the world's annals — wki/ was it that "the First Born of 
our English Settlements " in Massachusetts was doomed to the 
most conspicuous place of dishonor in all this fearful array ? 
Simply because there was hardly any form of atrocious vio- 
lence and wickedness belonging to the whole cult of witch- 
craft which was not delineated in this miniature. It was the 
epitotne of witchcraft ! whose ghastly records may be chal- 
lenged to produce any parallel for it in the world's history I 
in which it stands as famous an incident as any event in the 
history of New England, not excepting the Landing of the 
Pilgrims I It was the only compiaious exhibition of this 
devil's business known on this continent — the only iustjince 
in which it became epidemic. How many have there been 
on record anywhere in which this epidemic feature was 
equally marked and absolute? 

If the " Book of New England Martyrs" is ever written, 
its most impressive pictorial illustrations will be the scenes 
on Witch Hill in the afternoon of thoso latter summer, or 
early autumn, days, with their awe-stricken and murmuring 
crowds of spectators, the calm and faithful resignation of 
the innocent victims conti-asted with the fierce and trium- 
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pbant pride of the rcligioua fanatics who countennoced in 
person those murderous executions — Cotton Mather on 
borseltuck, and Nicholas Noyes on font, in that Aceldunm on 
Witch Hill, the one pointing to the lifeless body of George 
Burroughs iis not having lieon an ordained minister, and ihe 
other cliamctei'izing the whole array of the victims to whom 
he pointed " swinging there as eight firebrands of hell." 

In no part of the palimpsest of Massachusetts history, is 
more patience or greater skill necessary to discover what is 
hidden under the superlicial work of writers who ^eera to 
have made it their business to obscure the record and con- 
ceal the truth. A vague and indefinite sense of continuous 
responsibility seems to linger, as it has been handed down 
from generation to genenilion, with implied obligation if not 
positive injunction to frown upon every attempt to meet and 
answer the oill of duty to go out from the house of historical 
bondage. In no sort of bondage is the doctrine more thor- 
oughly true and wholesome — "the truth shall make you 
free." 



I. Rrvbrknd Dsodat Lawsok. 



An extrsorrtlnary obscurity baa rested over the Inter caveer of Dcoditt "^ 
Lawsoti. Mr. Upbain gives all thai was known oT blm, uml dismisses 
him ax disappearing in the (lark, impeDctrahle cloud of tliis cxpreesloD, 
"the unhappy Mr, DeD(1atLHnson,"as he was characterlied iu Calamj's 
OoMtnuation, etc., published In 1737. Tile following letter, now flrat 
published, reveals one source at least at his uuhupplncss, anil chatlcugos 
sympathy for bis mlsl^trluuus, whatever may have been their cause. 

[Bodleian Library. Rawllnson MS. C. 123, fol. 12.] 

Lond. Dec. 2*, 1714. 

My most humble service with unfeigned respects 
presented unto each of you ; I make bold, to malic this application to 
you as persons of worth and learning, who are thereby Inclined to haTe 
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compaNBloD upon a poor dUtreBHed Mioleter, bdiI his ramllj wbo are 
reduced to the most cjilream vtn-oi of al) ihe necessaries which concern 
humane life (tbat 1h meat drink and clothing) and am so much the more 
distressed, by roy three yonng Children heing vEsited with the small 
pox all at once, so that my poor wife came not Into any bed for flttecii 
nlghiK tosether, & that I could Dot be spared flom them to look oat for 
supply and subsistence, we must of necessity be deeply Impoverished. 
Now whcrea-i I did (about a month since) deliver some broken Medita- 
tions, at my Lords day Evening Lecture, on occasion of K : Oeorg his 
Royal Coronation, which met with such uaeipected acceptation; that T 
have been desired and encouraged, to transcribe my notes of that dis- 
course; In order to committing them to the press; I have therefore 
begun and made some progress In the Coppy, having prefaced It, with 
a solemn Dedication Hrst to Almighty God the King of Kings, nest to 
the High & Mighty Monarch King Georg J and Anally to their Hoy" 
Ulghnesties the I'rince and Princess of Wales; with all their Roy" & 
Magniflceut progeny. 1 have also consulted M'. Rob'. Tookey printer 
behind S'. Christophers Church In Thredneedle street, what It would 
cost, to print It In 2 sheets of paper, to be sold for 3d. (for It must not 
be above Sd.) he told me to print 760 — (which was as few aa would 
hear the charge &. save ourselves) It would cost 6" at least If It were 
done well and fair now my design Is to perfect the notes; write them 
out f^Ir, and deliver the Sermon In the most publick auditory I can pro- 
cure. OD the 30''' of Jan'' nest being the day of publick thanksgiving, 
appointed by his Majesty for bin peaceable and happy accession to ; & 
Establishment upon, the throne of these kingdoms, whereas therefore 
it Is well known, to the Gentlemen anil merchants of N. England ; that 
when I bad wherewith I was willing to help some that stood In need ; 
hoping tbifl may be a favourable juncture to recover my miserable Cir- 
cumstances who am now at my uUimiig Conatut & munt be effectually 
relieved, or we must unavoidably perish; I must confess I blush to give 
yon the trouble, of so mean an underlaklng; yet considering ye know 
well the heart of a Scholar & Minister In straits; If ye please to move 
my case amongst to (sic) N : England Gentlemen & raise me 5" and pay 
tt in to M'. Tooky aforesaid (that no part of U may be otherwise em- 
ployed; I cannot but perswade myself. It will be a sacrifice well pleasing 
unto God; and as* great satlsfactloD to your own minds, as any thing of 
that nature can possibly be t when the Coppy Is written fair. I will give 
you opportunity to read It. as worthy M'. Newman hath already heard 
some of the principal heads with kind acceptation. But not to trouble 
you with many words. I commit the matter wholly to God's Mercy and 
your Christian Compassion & beg leave to subscribe 

Yo' Inexpressibly distressed Friend & most 

bumb' servant Dkodat Lawson 

I shall frequent the N. England ColTee bouse till I know yo' result, & 
be alwayes ready to Comply with yo' motions & directions therein 

Id'" D. L. 
(Addrcssedl To Jrremy Dummkr t 
Henry Nrwman, Esq". 

lliesc at the N. Engl''. CoDec House In Londou. 
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II. MBHOIUjtI. OF THB ItKPliKSBNTATlVICS OF GbORGB 

Burroughs^ 1749, 

When I prepared tlic appeniiix or Legislative Proceedlnga, etc., which .1 
nccompnnied my first pa|>cr o( Note» on Ihe Hlntory of Witehera/t t*-J 
MasmehustUs, prinled <n the ProceedlngR of tbo Society. October 21^ 
1882, I WB8 utterly nnable to discover tlie origlnnl memorial of tti« i 
represeutatlvci^ of Gkorgb BtTitROOGtts, which led to the tBt«Bt proceed- I 
Ings of the Mnssathuaetla Legiaialure respecUug the WitcbcrafV bnel- I 
Dess, about the iiilddie of tlie last century. A eon temporary copy of It, J 
prcBerved by Bome of his cleacondauts, lias alnce come Into my 
and I thlnli tbal my own opinion Trill lie snatalDcd that U is one of the I 
most Interesting and Important pnpers nhich can be produced c 
subject. I trust that it may open the way to the clear discovery of thfl i 
reasons why "nothing waa done and the cry of the long op| 
SuHcrers seems to have been stifled, and was heard no more in the hlgflLj 
places of leglslaliou." 

To Bit Exeelltncji Wili.iam Shirley Esq ;' Captain General and Gov- 
ernor In Chierin and over His Majesty's Province of the Mosaachnselta 
Bay in New England, and to the Uonnnrable HEa Majesty's Council, and 
the Houourabie House of Rep reaeutat Ives, iu General Coart Assembled 
the 31" Day of May Anno Domini 1749. 

The Memorlnl and Petition of Thomas Nrwman, Abia Hoi.dhook A 1 
EUAS TnoMAit, Agents for their Reapecttve Betalives, the Snrvlv 4 
ing Children nnd Grandchildren of George Burroughs, fnnnerlf I 
of Falmouth In the County of York & Province nroreaald, Clerk, f 
Deceas'd. 

Most humliln vtt forth 

Tbnt Your Memorialists' Grandfather tbe said OeoTgf\ 
Bvrroughi, was dciscended of an Ancient. AltluenT. & Pious Famlty 111 I 
Ipswich, in thu County of Suffoll;, In Great Britain, from whence ooa- \ 
branch of this Family came over among some of the Early Settlers of 
Ihla Province, And at Cambridge in Nuw Kngland Our said Grandfather 
hnd a Liberal Education, and for many Years OHIclated In the Evangeli- 
cal work of the Ministry In the County oTYork aroreaald, until the fatal 
Year 1692 when in a most Awful manner nud under Colour of tbe 
Province Law. He was, by the Accusations of some Delirious Possessed 
& Distracted People, to say no worse of them, with great Violence laid 
bold on. for a Wizaru, and torn away from bis Wife aud n large Family 
of small Children, & from bis Ministerial Administrations, and eom- 
mlited close Prisoner In Salem Goal, as tbe Head & Ringleader of All 
the Supposed Witches In the Land. ' 

But, before we proceed further. May it pleaie- Your Sxeetltaqf, ant 
Horuturt, Your Memorialists humbly bi'g leave to premiac. That by B" 
means, designedly, would we rip up, and unduly aggrlvatu the San^h 
Delusions of that Terrible Day, fnr from it, but only as Innocent P__ 
sons sorely oppressed ft utterly undone bolli in Estate and Character, tn 
our bumble Applications for Succour & KcUef from the Legtsl&tUK, 
Point out the tme Stale of your Petitioners' case, that so the present 
Authority of this Province may have a just Conception thereof. Toar 
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MemoriallHt^ thei'crore, UDder thlR Eqnilable Protection humbly proceed 
farther to declare that Our said Grand fatlicr'a Seizure, and Imprlaon- 
nient wt-re utteadei] with slD^'Utur iii[arkB] dI* ludignatloD & Enmity, 
tbreatnlcig Indlcutioii'*. of the illrernl ijcvne which quicbly roltowed, On 
the fifth day of August ItiOS his Trial commcuced. nnd on the flfteentli 
day of the same momh he was dragged to tbu fatal Tree, being then 
junt turned of Forty Yi'ors of Age, In Us full Strength. & there hanged 
till he was Dead, whereby the Menadng Predictions of his PosHessed 
Accufrers A others were AilflUed, who publlckty cryeil out sundry tiraea, 
demnndliig hln Life, auit that nothing short of Sheddmg his Blood 
would appcnse them. 

Tbua was our said Grandfather upon the Fascinating Evidence of 
pretended. Spectres. Ghosts and Fbantoro:) (appearing aigainst him in 
open Court at noon day, as It was then said) hunted to the Gallowa, 
where be most solemnly appealed to GOD, Ibe alone Searcher of all 
Hearts, of his Innoceocy, the same be stedfastly mulnialned oo his 
Trial, praying most fervently, and with an ardent flow of Christian 
Charity, earnestly SupplSi-atlDg, that GOD would forgive all his Enemies, 
Ah hit himself, juHt launching Into Eternity, heartily did, and that his 
Innocent blood now Split might not fall upon the Country. 

Bis Trial, but more Especially his Tragical Execution, was remarka- 
ble for the Vlndk-llve and Virulent Spirit then Predominant, in the 
Prejudiced Brcoat^ of too many Persons In that dismal day. When 
Dead und cut down he wag stripped of hia Apparrel by the hangman, 
and an old pair of Trousers of One Executed, pulled over his lower 
Parts, £ then dragj;«d by the halter to a hole about two foot deep, 
between two Rock^, In the Eye of the Gallows, and there put In with 
two other dead Bodies, executed at the same time, 4 for the like sup- 
posed Crime of Wllchcraft, His Chinn and one of his hands, & the Foot 
of One of thpm, being left uncovered. 

Immeit lately upon their laying hold of Our said Ancestor to Imprison 
Blm as aforesaid, His Papers, Books, and the best of his F'umiture, 
Goods & Chattels, were Slezed & Carried otf by Officers, k others, some 
things dispersed one way, other thlnga another, (these Illegal Purlolii- 
Ing transactlona were well known to be Practiced with Impunity, in 
those days of Confusion against some unhappy Persons, and their 
Famllys, That were Committed for Witchcraft) under pretence indeed 
of their being taken into safe Custody, & for better Security, but in 
Pact were never Returned. 

The said Burroughh's Family, his Wife & nine Children, Eight of 
them under Thirteen Years of Age, &. then living, their Head thus forced 
away from them, were broke all to pieces, TerrlHed & AHVIghted almost 
to Death, and from that Day tbrward Scattered and driven away, and 
In a destitute, helpless Couditlon. wandered np & down the land, with 
tittle or no Cloutblug, saving what was on their Backs, having neither 
Father nor Estate, any longer to Provide for them : The Youngest Child 
Itelug a Female Infant nhout eighteen months old, n little Boy of Four 
Years Old, another of Five Years Old, One other between Six & Seven, 
a Utile Youth near Eight, another Son of nine Years, & Three Daughters, 
One near Eleven Years of Age, & the other something above Twelve 
Years, & the otlier Marriageable. By Ibis Wothl destrnctton of Their 
Bev:'' Father Ihe whole Family, in a Lltteral Sense, were plucked up 
Buot i. Brauch, and where ever tliey were by necessity driven ftsaOered 
to Sojourn, became a Gu/.ing Stock of Itcproach, Scorn k bitler Con- 
l«mpt, most of these poor Orpliana were In a groat measure deprived, 
& some of then) wholly, of any Education at all; So that in Keality, 
what with Grief & Keproacti, Scorn, Conl«mpt & Penury, & little or no 
Learning, One of tbv said Cliildrun namt^d Jeremlali {so called i.o bear 
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up the nnme of One of tbe Family In Englflnd, the FatnouB & Renowned 
Rev :'' DIvIdc, M ^' JcreDilah Burrouglia, llien deceased) being the Young- 
est but two of Our said Grandfather's Sons, became Gradually, in his 
Yonthful days, HO shattered in hia tntellectuats. at the terrible Destrnn- 
Uon of his Father, & tbe Miserable CalauiitieB betiding hia Children 
CoDaequi-Dt thereupon that He run qnite Dlatracled, has been so for many 
Years paat, and contlnuex $o to this Da;, His other Brother, George 
Barroughs, Is ;et living, Immeraed In Grief, Weakness ami Povert;. 

May il pleait Tour Excellencj/ inrl Honours, Your Petitioners most 
humbly crave leave further to aiitigest, that as the Superlative Pres- 
sures & Distresses of their ConstltuentH. t themselves, are of a very 
Singular & uncommon Complectlon, if this Our Memorial to set 
forth the same, be something longer than Usual, We may In all 
Justice lo the Oppressed. Hope & Pray, tbot tbe same may hare a 
Mild & Patient Hearing. 

The Munslon House of our said Grandfather, together vrlth Thirty 
Acres ot Land, in or near the Center of tbe Township of Falmouth, of 
Considerable Value, is (in a manner) vrholly lost to Mn Children, na 
will presently herein more flilly appear, together with a Certain Island 
In Casco Bay, at that day, called & known by the Nnme of Long Island, 
which was granted by the Proprietors lo our said Anceator, as an 
IncourngemenC for bim to Settle In the Ministry with that People, in 
their then dangerous Scltuatlon, by Rensou of the Indian & French 
Enemy, this said iHtand is now called Smith's Island, nnd worth noma 
Thousands of Pounds, but wholly lost to the right Heirs thereof, tha 
said Burroughs Children It their descendants. Nor can tliey now In any 
Shape come at Iholr respective Bights of Inheritance therein, by ReuoD 
that ibeir said Fathers Pnpcrs, Writings & Original Grants, were all 
seized secreted or destroyed at bis Imprisonment & Execution, And the 
Records of such Grants, as It Is reported, were all lost or burnt by tbe 
Indians A, French, when the Town of York was sacked & burnt In 
January 1691. Other Records and Pnpers of Consequence were coo- 
snmed or lost when Casco Town & Fort were Taken, and wheu the 
Town of Wells was in like manner broke up, So that tbe said Children 
t their Survivors are wholly shut out. ft totally Excluded from their 
Jnsl right of Inheritance, in the Valuable Premisses aforementioned. 
And so well assured was the late James Bowdoin. Esq ;' of the real 
Right &. Just Title of our said Gran il father's Heirs, to the said House & 
Thirty Acres of t.and in the Town of Fahnouth aforesaid, that He 
actually, of his own AcconI &, mcer Motion (Wc being wholly Ignorant 
that He knew any thing of our Alfalrs) made Overtures to Two of Your 
Hemorlallsts, otTerlug tlicin, to pay Ten Pounds Old Tenor to every one 
of said Burroughs's Children, that would fielease & Quit Claim to the 
same, and so, pro rata, to auy of y Descendents of such of the eaii 
Children, as were then Dead. The Maid Bowdolns own Father being tlio 
very Person, aa we are Informed, that made Entry upon our said Anees- 
tor'a Inheritance In Falmouth aforesaid, and occupied the same for 
many Years, And no longer agone thun the year IT3f>, or thereaway, tbe 
aald James Bowdolu did in reality |iro.curc from some of our ConstUo- 

, LTwhelmed with Poverty t dlspalr being deprived of all their 

Fathers Writings and Claims thereto a.B aforesahn ample releases, of 
all their respective Fee Simples In the said Estate, nnd for the Incon- 
siderable Sum aforesaid, which in truth did not amount to near so much, 
as they In Justice ought to have received only for tha rents thereof, for 
Forty Years Improvement. 
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Toar Fetltlonors, Mag It p>r.a$e Tnvr ExctlUncy A Bonoari, would 
only further interceed. tii InHtiiDce, one otiier duplornbli! CoDsuqnBnce, 
that presently overtook theni. by tbc InimHiure Death of the said 

BarrouHliB.— UiB owd Vnrle M\ Slylcn. by Name, [belonging 

to tbe Six Clerks Ulllce In Cliauncury) who Died Bome Time, but not 
long twfore tlic suld Burroughs In & by hla liiHt Will &, Testanient, Gave 
& devised a Considerable Estate, coD»istins orAome Hoases & Ltuids In 
Ipnwlcb. Ill Great BritBln. one In Smithlleld. another In or near Cheap- 
tilde London, to oar said Ornndfather, which for want of Looking nfter, 
uccasloncd by the Minority Infamy &, Poverty ot his Clilldren, ft the 
utter losa of all Ihelr said Fathers Pnpers Letters & lustrumenta, nre 
n-holly gone frohi the Rl(:ht Heirs, the said Burroughs's Children, nor 
CAU we so much as say who occnpys the same or any part thcreor. 

To be brief, and succinctly to Close this deplorable Scene, — Mag U 
jileate Tnur Exeeltenrjf, ihe. Btinoumhte hit MajtMy'i UouacB, A the Bon- 
ouTfihle Houft uf BrpreseataliBeg. Yoar Petitioners In behalf of their 
Unhnppy Coaatltuants. & on their own parts also, most hamhly Suppli- 
cate that this Cry of the Oppressed may Come up before You, ft that 
the Important Facts herein Summarily recited, of a Family, of good 
alliance & affluence, In Our Mother Country, branching ont. & some of 
them Early & Chcarfully Embarkln-c In the Toilsome Settlements of this 
Land. In Its Desarts & Minority, thus Harrafied Bent & Toni to pieces 
■ he Life of Our Ancestor, a Gentleman, a MtnUter of the Gospel, thus 
hunted to Death In the nddft of his Days, at the Instigation and Pro- 
cnreiueot of a Visloniiry Crew of Malicious Demonlnck.s and Satanical 
Ulssionarlea. with Their Fantastic Auxilllaries of Spectres, Ghosts A 
Apparltionx (For Evidence In Law, In a case of Life & Death) whereby 
the Court & Country were sorely abased deluded ft lm[)osed upon, and 
the Children of onr gntd Ancestor, & their OtTHprlng, all mined ft Undone 
In Estate & Character even to this Day — may have their Due weight. 

Our almost dlspairing Constituents, have been made to hope, That 
upon Application to the Government, anllable redress would Undoubtedly 
be afforded, for which reason (among others) Your Memiirlallsts with 
all due Reverence, ft Humility beg leave once more to lay these our 
Extensive ft Grievous Opprcsslonx before Your Excellency and ihls 
Honourable Court (our former Petition, pi'esenlcd to the General 
Assembly of ihls Province in the Year 1740, or ibereaboute. upon the 
Subject Matter herein Contained, w :''' some Papers of Consequence 
thereto onuexed w :''' were sent over to Us from London about Seven- 
teen Years ago, being alt unhappily consumed when y Province House 
burnt, ft before y Hon:'''' Committee appointed to consider thereof, 
had opportunity to make ihelr report) — Your Petitioners further ft 
Anally praying that Your Excellency ft Honours would be pleased to 
apportion such addequate It eeora pence, either in the Province Lands, In 
Money's, or otherwise to yo :' poor lorlorn ft Unhappy SuRbrers, as may 
in Your just Wisdom be thought proportionate, to "y" Heavy load of 
Calamity's w :''' they have so long ft so Innocently Groaned under. 

And Youb Pbtitionrhh, as in Di'ty bound, will kvbr pRiv,— That 

all the aforegoing Unhappy Act» ft Transactional, may be totally 
oblittcrated, and buried In perpetual oblivion &c. 
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FHOTOGRAPHT AS AN AID TO LOCAL HISTORY. 

By UEOHUK v.. FUANCIB. 




Local histories lell us a threat deal else that is iDteresting 
and valuable, hut they do not show how a town grew up. 
They give figures and facts ; tell us that in such a year was 
the first self lement; that twenty years later there were so 
many farms : and that after twenty -five years more there 
were so many children at school. We can find in theae 
accounts the names of the early inhabitants; antl possibly 
we can ascertain from them just where were their dwellinga, 
and where were the ohurch and the mill. Facts of all sorts, 
with authorities quoted, from which we can form a fidr 
opinion of the rate of gi'owth of a given community ; of its 
prosperity in a business way ; of the public spirit, the 
patriotism, the religious zetil, the liberality, the health of ' 
its people; but nowhere, as I believe, can we trace the , 
process of evolution of a farm into a hamlet, into a village, I 
into a town. This is indeed impossible to be done bylitera- J 
ture : such changes can only be recorded pictorially. No ( 
words can adequately bring to our minds the chain of little, 
gradual alterations in the houses, the roads, fields, wooda, 
water-courses, as would a series of accurate pictures taken I 
at short and regular intervals: something like the familj' I 
photograph album, where are treasured all the likenesaea, \ 
it may be, of the youngest son, from his infancy to I 
manhood. 

We know that the stalwart, bearded man wsis once i 
baby ; nil experience and analogy go to prove it. Bat * 
what words can indicate how his meaningless features took ; 
on iu turn the look of intelligence, of Inquiry, of mischief, 
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vuiiity, iimbitioD and all the rest. These dozen photogniphs 
teil as the most of the story ; with their help we caii know 
the reiil growth of that man-child more truly than liy poring 
for hours over his written hiogniphy, with the pictures left 
out. 

Imagine what a help it would t)e in tiio philosophical 
study of New England history iind growth, to be ahle to 
refer to a uontiniioutj photograph allium, — not of the people 
of a town, but of the town itself. I think that if it were 
possible to obtain such a comi)lete, historical series of views 
and pictures of a single town, we should agree that our 
libmry must have it, whatever the cost- 
Students of history and of social science, in future gen- 
erations, may treat these subjects dili'erently and more pro- 
foundly tlmn those of our day ; but it is very unlikely that 
any eontemporiiry records which wo shiill leave for their 
use will l)c satisfactory to them unless they reach the high- 
est standard of completeness which we are able to set to 
ourselves. Our ancestors had not foreseen that their 
ways and doings would be objects of interest and profound 
study to their great-grandchildren; possibly they would 
have scorned the idea that time should bo found for such 
trifling pursuits ; and, moreover, they had no photography. 
To us, who see that some leistire is at the command of 
almost every man, and that histoncal investgiations attract 
more and more, aa years go by, it becomes a serious duty 
to preserve all such memoranda as we should wish had 
been saved for us. 

It seems to me that if we wish, as individuals, and as a 
society, to do our full duty to posterity, we must not fail 
to hand down to them the best possible picturing of our 
lands, our buildings, and our ways of living. 

There can be no question that photography is the best 
method of securing these graphic records. It is by far the 
most accurate, the easiest, and the cheapest of all methods 
known at the present day. Some better way may bo found 
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next year, or uext century ; Imt now there is notliiug eli 
but photography. This additional advantage it has, that 
is move nearly free than any other graphic process, fr 
error cuused l>y the Inas or prejudice of the operator. N) 
absolutely secure, however, hecnuse it is quite easy 
make a photographic picture of a house, for instance, so 
to give an idea of something very much unlike the reality, 
both in size and proiKJitions. The very best of lenses are 
not optically perfect, and by skilful use of their distortions 
an expert could furnish to order a picture to prove or dis- 
prove many u disputed [wint. It is hinted that cci-tain 
great corporations, who use in court the testimony of photo- 
graphs, have discovered the advantage of letting the photo- 
grapher clearly understand, in advance, just what the lens 
is expected to testify. But it is exceedingly unlikely that 
any of our number would attempt to distort facts to prove 
theories, and still less likely that any of us will become 
sulSciently expert with the camei-a to succeed in any su< 
attempt. 

While I nipidly run over some of the features of 
time and environment which seem to specially call for 
photographic record, I beg you to liear in mind that much 
of what now is, was not made or changed by our hands or 
in our time; the land, watercourses, hills, woods and most 
of the architecture have been for years much as they are 
now. They remain as records of our predecessors; nnd 
they also must be included in the gathering of that whit 
is of to-day. 

The first subject to be named, is the tarm, the starting 
point of all. Here we have unlimited scope, the great 
difEculty being in selet-tion. But in a general way it might 
be proposed that in towns designated as typical, or interest- 
ing, or peculiar, certain of the farms should be selected as 
specimens, in three classes at least : the i)est, the worst and 
the average or medium. Of course there must be some sort 
of agreement arrived at in advance as to the standard by 
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whicii farms should be rnted, and the relative vulue of differ- 
ent points, as size, productivenesa, etc, ; but this would 
chiefly concern the compfU'ing of farms in different towns and 
regions. In any one neighliorhood there ought to he little 
difficulty in picking out samples of the heat, the poorest and 
the avernge. Again, a selection might lie desirable of the 
oldest, the youngest, and the middle-aged farms ; they might 
afford an opportunity for some interesting comparisons. It 
might appear that on the whole the oldest farms are now the 
best farms; or it might l»e discovered that the asserted 
dw^line in farming property away from cities, is most marked 
where the soil has been longest tilled. So there may be 
reasons for wishing to be able to compare hill farms with 
those in lower levels ; large farms with small ones; those 
near large [wnds or streams witli those distant fmm water. 

Whatever farms are selected should bo pictured both in 
general and in detail. To get a good idea of the whole 
estate, its levels, its subdivisions, and its relations to roads, 
streams, htlls, woods and neighbors, a distant view is 
needed; perhaps more than one. These would give only a 
general idea, because the details in the picture would Ire on 
an excessively small smie. To show the buildings, the 
camera must be brought much nearer, and the rear view is 
even more essential than that of the front of the house ; 
much more individuality is apt to be shown on the side 
awiiy from public view. Not only is the dwelling to be 
portrayed, but every bam, shed and out-building of every 
description ; and, moreover, the inside of every building 
that is big enough lo swing a tripod in, where admittance 
can Im gained. Whenever it can tje managed, it would be a 
great improvement to include some living object in the view ; 
it looks better to see signs of life and occupation, and a man 
or a hoi'se by the side of the ham makes a good standard 
by which to measure the size of the building. 

Villages might be treated after the same rules ; to repre- 
sent the general and the particular. Where it is possible, 
27 
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it would bo instructive to sliow the oldest site us the centre, 
and its reiatioDs to subsccjueut growth, as well us to the 
nAtun-il feiitures of the country. 

One leading considcrntion should hitvo he«n earlier re- 
ferred to. In deciding what faniis or huildiiigs are to l>e 
photographed as materinl for history or study, a marked 
preference would naturally he given to sutli as could have 
a history written from authentic and Httainable records. 
But even without an ai^curate knowledge of its past, it 
might be wise to preserve the present aspect of a hutlding, 
village or town, for comparison with what the future may 
make of it. 

Remember that all this new accumulation is not so much 
for present use as for possible or probalile future need, pre- 
cisely as our Libriirian saves every little pamphlet or printed 
page containing facts. All these pictures may seem com- 
monplace enough to us, as the pamphlets and newspapers 
certainly do ; hut when we remember how very precious 
would seem to us such a uol lection of pictures of almost any 
date that could be named, even but tifty years ago at the 
IStkst, or twenty years ago in many a western city, we can- 
not err in believing that posterity will bless us for all the 
thoughtfully planned work of this sort that we are likely to 
attempt. 

But fortunately in following out some lines that naturally 
suggest themselves we may hope that the immediate results 
would be singularly interesting and instructive ; as for in- 
stance, a series of pictures showing the successive phiisesof 
the school-house in country and city. No doubt some very 
ancient specimens are still to be found, but little changed in 
all these years. The variety or the similarity in form, size, 
material and location, and the very gradual evolutioa out 
of the primitive, rude structure, would perhaps furnish 
opportunity for valuable study. So with regard to the 
churches, and their surroundings; the graveyards; the 
pounds and lock-ups, and the taverns. But most particu- 
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larly ini]x)i'tant Heemm to me the pnmipt collection in a 
syi^tematic way, of everytliing timt tyiii Iw pictured relating 
to the developing of meclumicnl industries in New England. 
It is liigbly ])i-ohHMe that it \ti not tuo late to ninke a very 
complete presentation, with the iiid of the cuniera, of the 
evolution of the modern fiietory out of the little, brook-side 
mill. Many of lie little buildings must still lie atanding 
whith were the eiitdles of infant industries. There is still 
to lie seen on Grove street in Worcester, the very small 
strui'ture wliii^h gave slieltei' to those first attempts at wire- 
making, which have culminated in the great Washburn and 
Moen Manufacturing Comiwny. Perhaps in Leicester we 
might tind some relics of the shop where the first machines 
for making ciird-clothing Iwgan their complicated motion. 
But these remains of the eiirly days of manufacturing are 
fast iKissing away. The antique mill urchitooturei like the 
old-fashioned machinery, is of no use whatever. 

For reasons not altogether agreed u(K)n, there seems to 
bare arisen such intense competition that no profit can be 
made, in must manufactures, save under the best conditions 
of economy. And. among these essential conditions, must 
he reckoned the best planned buildings, as well as the most 
improved machinery. In Lowell, the older mill buildings 
have been mostly torn down to make room for better hous- 
ing for the new machinery. Quite lately I was told that 
one of the great corpomtions there found it necessary to 
put in newer and more rapid looms, in place of the old 
ones, which were by no means worn out. But these old 
looms could not be sold for enough to pay for taking apart 
and putting together ; and as the most profitable way of 
disposing of them, they were tumbled out of the big win- 
dows, and the wreckage sold to the junk dealer. And the 
day comes when the old buildings must be tom down, to 
make room for something better planned. So the old is 
rapidly vanishing from the face of the manufacturing world; 
but enough is left to supply a very complete series for the 
collection I propose. 
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With the mill we must hunt up the tenement houses for 
the operatives. This line of inquiry opens up an immense 
field, full of valuable material. The housing of the ojiera- 
tive and artisan, from the very primitive architecture of the 
early days of mill building, through many changes, always 
aiming at greater comfort, down to the very complete and 
convenient tenement houses ijuilt within it year or two, 
shows a prodigious advance in the chance given to the 
working class to possess a satisfactory home life. When 
comparison can be made, by their photogniphs, of the 
dwelliug» of the old days and now, — of those in small 
country towns, and the newest and best in cities : when to 
these views are added notes of Ihe rentals ]>aid, accurate 
measurements of the rooms, and full accounts of the plumb- 
ing and other conveniences, then the student of some phases 
of social science will find at his hand an enormous addition 
to the useful material now available. 

I shall not attempt to pursue farther this portion of what 
I have lo say; but very much more might he said concern- 
ing theae and other sulijecta for profitniile work. The most 
extensive, perhaps, may be alluded to in passing: — the 
growth of a city. 

As you all know, the art of photography has made enor- 
mous strides within the last few years, advancing in quality 
somewhat, — in quantity, enormously. The introduction of 
the dry plate was the great factor which revolutionized the 
whole practice, and made it easy, cleanly and as little 
laborious as any pastime. To-day there are amateurs by the 
hundred able to make a useful picture ; in ten years more, 
it is probable that there will be ten times as muoy. And as 
IB natural, these amateurs arc rapidly organizing and form- 
ing Camera Clubs and the like in every city, and uiiiny (if 
the towns. These societies have lH3on occupied in work 
which was interesting and profitable to their members ; it is 
time now to ask them to do some good work for historical 
students, and for posterity. 
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It is my belief, not hastily formed, that if this Society 
should think it wise to enter upon the task of collcutiog 
photograpliic records and Khouid present a carefully coiisid- 
eretl plan for such work to the various associations of ama- 
teur photographers, tiio response would l>e prompt, hearty 
and genuine. 

As an illustration of the sort of associated work which is 
already undertaken liy these societies I will road an appeal 
puMished since this paper wjis written : — 

"The Boston Camera Cluh has decided to take the 
initiative in a scheme for interehunging among the different 
amateur photographors, illustrated doscriptions of their 
respective cities. The plan is to make negatives and lan- 
tern sliilea of from seventy-five to one hundred lending 
objects of interest in :tnd about its city; a text will he 
prepared of ten thousand to twelve thousand words ; a print 
from the negative will !» mounted on each page of manu- 
script, with its description, so that the whole will form an 
illastrated book (type-written). 

The manuscript will be accompanied by a set of lantern 
slides, one from each negative, so that any club or society 
desiring to give a public entertainment to its friends, can 
select some one to read the descriptive text aloud, and the 
views bo shown by the aid of a stereoptieon. 

For the benefit of any amateurs examining the prints or 
slides, an invoice will accompany the whole, giving all 
technical information us to processes employed. Every 
effort will be made to have each print and slide of high 
merit." 

Ifthia Society desires to set in motion an army of volun- 
teers who are most of them really anxious to find some use- 
ful work for their lenses, it has only to plan the work, 
invite the co-ojieration of photographers, and presently care 
for the resulting harvest of contributions. To decide upon 
a plan of work may prove no easy task ; it should be done 
thoroughly, by wise heads, after abundant deliberation. A 
great many points will have to be considered and decided, 
so that any appeal made by us to the photographic public 
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may be full and explicit. We must state exactly what 
objects we desire to have photographed, what imints are to 
be brought out, what sizes and kinds of prints or oegativea 
we prefer, what data should accompany them, etc., etc. 
It is hardly practicable to prepare our plans in time tcj 
have much work done for us during the coming summer, 
but the work of preparation can be most thoroughly done 
before the opening of 1889. 

If what I have already said has not shown the value, nay, 
the necessity of promptly establishing a new department of 
our library, I can only regret that I have not succeeded in 
fairly presenting the question. It is impossible that the 
immense worth and use of systematic and comprehensive 
photographic records of our country and our time can much 
longer fail to be recognized. It means no change of 
policy, simply the adoption of a new method in addition to 
our former ones ; it is only to attcmjit to bring together 
pictorial records with the same tlioroughnews that marks 
our storing of books and manuscripts. 

IjCt me in closing refer to the very recent and very suc- 
cessful attempt of the astronomers to extend and improve 
their observatory work by making the heavenly bodies 
imprint thoir own photographic images. Our success may 
well l»e as sudden and as complete as theirs. It is hnt a 
year tir two since it was demonstrated that even a small 
telescope fitted to a camera will produce a far better repre- 
sentation of sun, moon, nebula or star group than human 
hand can draw ; and now the whole heavens are being 
pictured in the most elaborate way by enthusiasts all over 
the globe, all working upon a system which has been 
adopted after careful deliberation. 
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MONETAET UNIFICATION. 

By Robert Nosom Toppas, 



TiiK pi-oiniaence given lately to all questions of political 
economy, especially to tlie subject of metallic currency by 
the official interniLttonal conferences of 1867, 1878 and 
1881, leads uiie to examine the monetary history of the 
past. Without taking a retrospective view it would Iw 
hardly possible to realize the various changes that have 
taken place, many of which have lieen very gradual, so 
gradual as scarcely to arrest the attention of contenijKiriirieB. 

In my brief essay I wish to point out principally the 
important fact that the money systems of the chief commer- 
cial nations are tending steadily towards unification. The 
development is in many respects like that of the Roman 
money system, the points of resemblance being distinctly 
aeen by a comparison of the inonetflry fiicts of ancient and 
modern times. 

The Roman system was originally bused on copper, nil 
the coins being of that metal and consciiuently all contnicis 
estimated according to its value. Wlien silver became 
sufficiently abundant from conquest and commerce to enable 
the Romans to substitute it for copjwr, the standard was 
changed and copper fell to a subordinate position, which it 
baa since retjiined in Europe with a few temporary ex- 
ceptions in modem times. When the gold of the East 
found its way Ui Kumo very much as silver had found its 
way, by conquest chiedy, the silver standard gradually 
yielded to one of gold and the silver coins became sub- 
sidiary. By the time of Vespasian gold had become prac- 
tically the measure of value, although accounts were still 
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reckoned for some time in denani and sestertii. The d 
velopmcnt wne n natitrHl one, the superior metul hecomilij 
naturally the measure of value. 

Francois Lenortnant in his interesling and ahlo book,J 
culled "Money in Anti(|Hity," sums up the chunges in^ 
Rome as follows : "Among the Romans imd otlicr jieoples 
of central Itjily up to the consulship of A, Ogulnius and C 
Fahius (485 of Rome, 209 iiefbre .T. C.) the stjindard was , 
of copper ; from thnt dato until the end of the Repnlilic the; 
standard of silver was adopted, and tinally under the c 
the gold atjindanl." He adds, "It can Iw laid dowi 
principle Ihat the ancients knew nothinpf alwut (he impracti-< 
cable pretensions of what is called at the present time bi- 
metallic money or a double standard. On the (.■ontrary wo 
find that they always adopted one tiietnl as the fundamental 
standard and regulator of the whole monetary systetQi 
The metal selected varied, as must necessarily happCQy. 
according to the particular circumstances of the coustxiesa 
and epochs." 

The changes of standard in some of the countries ofM 
Europe in modern timc» have been similar to those otm 
antiqnily. Sweden, for instance, was obliged to resort toj 
a copper currency after her disastrous wars, which hod^J 
deprived her of most of her silver and gold. Silver was^J 
however, soon restored as the measure of value, and i 
gold has become the sole standard of the country. 
Russia copper remained the medium of exchange muol 
longer than in Sweden, but the power of Ihe govemmentiJ 
although great, could not impose, for any length of time,J 
an artilicial value uu copper beyond its market one com-J 
pared to silver, and contracts were made Imsed onthelatte 
metal in spite of the law. By an edict of 1655 copper •» 
declared to be of the same value as silver. A copper cop< 
of the same weight as a silver one was legally as valuahlet 4 
no matter what the market ratio of the two metals might.J 
be, just as the present French law makes an ounce of gol4J 
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worth fiftceen and a half ounces of silver, rcgariUess nf the 
real ratio. In the former etiae, however, the pi-opoHion 
was arbitrnry from Ihe beginning, while in the other the 
rate was considered in 1785 to !>e the true one. The fluc- 
tuations were, aa might l>e cx|ieptcd, frr(|iiont and great. 
At one time a silver copok wa.i worth oiio hundred and fifty 
copper ones, although i>y statute tliey were declared to ho 
of one and the same value. It was not until 1810, after 
much misery had htwn inflicted opon the people, that silver 
became the lawful standard, and it has remuined so to the 
present day, although by a decree of 187fi coins are no 
longer struck for private account. 

Spain, tlie pnneipal recipient of the gold and silver of 
the new world, was rcduetHl to a state of bankruptcy by the 
vast quantities of copper coins issued at a large profit to the 
government, which were made legal tender lor any amount 
and which became the sole currency of the country. 
Weissc, the historian, writes: "Manufacturers hid thoir 
merchandise and work was everywhere interrupted. Gold 
and silver were either hoarded or exported, all confidence 
in the government was destroyed and merchants even re- 
fused to advance provisions for the royal table on credit; 
bankruptcy terminated wortliily the disastrous reign of 
Philip the Fourth in 16fi5." 

The imjKJssibility of establishing a permanent ratio 
between copper and silver was aliunduntly demonstrated in 
most countries, but it was not until the early part of this 
century that England learnt the lesson fully, when she was 
obliged to recoin her copper money. That money having 
been issued with its intrinsic value equal lo its nominal, 
and the price of copper having risen in the market, a penny 
was no longer worth the two hundred and fortieth part of a 
gold sovereign, but considerably more, so much more that 
the copper pieces liegan to be hoarded. I quote from 
Buding: "the price of copper having risen, the subsequent 
issues were reduced in size and all the time the old Tower 
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iialf-fieoce of a wv^ttt still infencn- vere suffered to circu- 
late with tbem. The coosetiaeaM of this deviation from 
the fiist and most important priadple of coinage was ^ch 
as D^bt sorely have been eaailj fbraeeen. Wbeoerer cop- 
per happened to ri^e in price the lean coins cooa devoureti 
the fat ones.^ "From a sadden li-M in {Hke of capper 
( 16ft5) the greater port of the pena y and two-pennj pieces 
disappeared, becai^e tbey were wOTtfa. when melted do' 
Dearly one-third more than their value as coins.' 

Our own country had the $ame experience darif^ Wi 
ingloa's adminiettation. when the copper mooey bad to be 
reduced in weight, a$ it was ftateii, *'on account of the 
increased price of copper and the expense of coinage." 

Even as late as l^^i there was conaiderahle opposition 
in France to the reduction of ibe i-opper coinage to an even 
oietrie weight, tnakiog the ten-centime piece teu gramtues 
in weight, the five Sve grammes and the one centime one 
gramme, it tieing aigned that the effect of reducti^ tluU 
coinage in weight woatd be to rob the poor. Bat it was 
then fblly shown that the intrinsic valae of » token money 
need not he equal to il^ DDmiual, and in fact that it ought to 
be ttetow (he possible limit of fluctu:iiion<. 

With the few temporary exceptions cited above, silver 
has been in Europe the standard of value since Charle- 
magne's time until the present century. The [teriod in 
which gold Iwcame the sole measure uf value in Fran^.'e in 
1577 was so short that it need not l>e taken into account. 
The fact is interesting, however, sis ^howiug an early effort 
made by some of the oatightmed French j>nljtii»l econo- 
mists to make silver subordinate nnd to place gold in a 
commanding position to which it was then entitled from 
the de)>iiacmoDt of the silver coins and the tiilling value of 
that metal. This action uf France antici{»ites that of Eng- 
lan<l by nearly two huodre<l and lifly years. It hud Ixjen 
found impossible to make the people stccept the gold and 
silver coins at a rate tixed bv law. As Le Blanc savs: 
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"the people put what price they pleased on the coins," and 
Secousse, oue of the old French writers, adds his testimony 
by paying : "France is full of a great quantity of coins of 
different weights and fineness, the price of which depends 
entirely upon the will and caprice of the public." "For- 
eign money is also received in business, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the king, and the people alone determine 
the value of it." The uncertainty became so great that the 
people tried to protect themselves against the frequent 
fluctuations by stipulating for payments in definite weights 
of metul. As the gold money had been much leas tampered 
with than the silver it was decreed in 1577 that "the gold 
ecu should be taken as the basis and only foundation of all 
accounts, values and estimations." Unfortunately, accord- 
ing to Le Blanc, the partisans of the old order of things 
had sufficient influence to restore silver to its former posi- 
tion, and it was ordered in liiOi! that alt contmcts must be 
again based on the silver livi-e. 

After the restoration of silver the tinuncial situation 
became so intolerable (the gold ecu which by the law of 
1574 wiw valued at lifly-eight silver sols having risen to 
eeventy-two sols in l(iO!>), that u meeting was called of 
experts from all parts of the kingdom to devise some 
remedy, but before anything was accomplished, the King, 
Henry IV., died. From that time until a few years ago 
silver has remained the measure of value in France. The 
linking together of gold and silver at a fixed ratio regard- 
less of the market value and treating them upon an equality 
has had the ell'ect, as Levasseur states, of leaving France, 
as it did other iiimetallic countries, always in possession of 
the cheapest metal. He writes in 1858, when discussing 
the gold question, "Ten years ago our gold was taken fi-om 
U9, now our silver is being carried oil', and every time the 
market price differs from the oflicial one, the dearest of the 
tuetals is exported from the cttuntry." 

In the present century England has been the first to 
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recognize officially tiie impracticability of cstahlishing a 
pemitiiient mtJo lietween gold and silver liy makiDg gold 
the sole measuro of valuo, and her example has l>een fol- 
lowed by the lending nations, sufficient gold fi-om California 
and Australia having been added to the metallic currency 
of the world to allow Ihem to do so. The outpouring of 
the gold mines since 184i) has had precisely the same effect 
as the addition of the oriental gold had upon the Roman m 
monetary system. 

So far iiH the metal is concerned the chief conntriea of thafl 
world arc now prepared for the selection of an internationatfl 
unit. 

It would lie an interesting study to examine in detail the^ 
gradual extension of the Roman money system, absorbing 
as it did, the various coinages of northern and central Itflly, 
the cities of Magna Grecia and Sicily, the states and towns 
of Greece, including the monetary leagues (which resembled 
to a great extent the Latin and Scandinavian unions of the 
present time), the kingdom of Egypt and the various sys- 
tems of Asia Minor, The process of assimilation was slow, 
as many of the mints situated in the conquered provinces 
were allowed to retain for some time the right of coining a 
local currency, very much as England has permitted 
many instances the continuance of local currencies in heOT.fl 
colonies, but by the time of Diocletian the whole coinagof 
of the empire was concentrated in the imperial hands, and &■ 
coin struck in Rome was current from the Atlantic to thftf 
contines of Persia. 

After the breaking up of the Empire into many indepeo*! 
dent fragments the monetary unity ceased, and by the tims'l 
that feudalism was at its height, when local indejiendenoo I 
was carried to an extreme, when, as a writer says, "every! 
temporal and spiritual baron considered himself as the kiogl 
of his peculiar district and presuming upon the weakness (rfl 
the executive govemmont aasimied all the prerogatives of J 
royalty and especially the valuable one of striking money," i 
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tho multiplicity of systems caused serious inconvenience. 
In England, for institnce, during Stephen's reign more than 
eleven hundred owners of castles usurped the right of strik- 
ing money. As the chronicler writes: "from these dens 
of thieves issued the greater part of the liase money which 
brought incaU'ulnble mischiefs upon the people," In addi- 
tion to these "unauthorized mints," as tliey are called by 
Ruding, which were destroyed by Henry II., there were 
many royal and ecclesiastical ones, over which it was diffi- 
cult and in many cases impossible to exercise proper watch- 
fulness, as is shown by the record of punishments inflicted 
on the mint officials. 

Out of this chaos onier grow slowly. Cranmer, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lee, the Archbishop of 
York, in Henry VIH.'s time, were the last of the ecclesias- 
tics who exercised the right of striking money, but it was 
not until "the reign of Mary that the custom of coining in 
the sulxjrdinate royal mints entirely ceased." The Hnglish 
system spread to Scotland in ITfKi after the union was 
cemented. That is, as fur as the gold and silver coins were 
concerned. The copper money of England was not placed 
on a satisfactory footing until the beginning of this century. 
The reform of the copper coinage, as token money, had 
been very slow. In Itill Sir Rolwrt Cotton stjites that 
there were then in Lon'lon three thousand persons issuing 
token money, and about the same numlier in the rest of 
Kngland. As many of these tokens were never redeemed 
the loss to the public whs great. Petition after petition 
was sent to the government Itegging that some remedy 
might lie applied to the evil, and tinally all private issues 
were forbidden. In 182() the Irish money was made of the 
same weight and Uncness um that of Kngland, which com- 
pleted the monetary unity of the three kingdoms. 

The experience of France was very much like that of 
England. During the reign of Hugh Capet there were, 
according to Haltam, one hundred and tifly private mints 
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in the country, while Le lllniu! imserts thiit "every petty 
noble usurped the piivileiLro of coining." The right wai 
also conferred I>y the royal authority upon many, cspecialljd 
ecctesinsticH. So greiit l)ei:iime the confusion fnira tb 
vnriety of coins of dill'orent weights and fineness in circuit 
tion that in 1321, Philip the Long attempted to eetuhlii 
one set of weights, measures and moncj- for the > 
kingdom, "so that the people, as the proclamation rend 
can tnmanet business more surely." The royal proclanifl 
tion wiia the result uf a meeting of deputies assembled I 
the purpose seven years before, who recommended that a 
the nobles should be prohibited from coining for a c 
length of time, "otherwise the kingdom would never haw 
good money." The projected reform met wilh such o 
tion from the privileged classes that very little prog] 
was then made, a few nobles only giving back their i 
to Ihe royal authority upon receiving a certain sum for tl 
loss entiiilcd. The impulse was, however, given resulting 
ultimately in the establishment of a single system, 
seigneurs of Boisbelle being the last of the nobles to a' 
themselves of their privilege in the eighteenth century, 
is singular that, while the central government was regl 
ing the sole right of striking money, it should have f 
milted a dual system of its own to exist for four hundre 
years. The livre tournois, so named from the city of Toura 
and the livre parisis or livre of Paris were two units axis! 
ing side by side. The livre of Paris was worth one n 
quarter livre tournois and lioth livres were used constant); 
in business transactions. The anomaly ceased, howevei 
in the reign of Louis XIV. who made the livre toum<H 
the sole unit of the monarchy, which being very i 
changed, so as to make it weigh exactly five mCtr 
grammes, became the franc during the Revolution. 

We can hjirdly realize the monetary confusion of Fran 
that resulted not only from the numbei' of independet 
mints issuing money of various weights and degrees of fi 
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ness, but also t'roni thv cnnfitimt ofliciul debiisemenU of the 
coins thomselves untl the logiil chuiiges made in their vuluu- 
tioD. Leviisseur gives the number of alterations made by 
the govorniuflnt from the twelfth century to the eighteenth 
us two hundred and fifty for the silver money uud one hun- 
dred and forty-seven for the gohl. There were, also, many 
foreign wJins in ciircuiiitioii, which do not seem to have been 
driven from the country by stringent laws and severe 
penalties, for we find the prohibition to use them renewed 
in almost every reign. In addition there wore liirge quanti- 
ties of counterfeit money, owing to the facility given by tiic 
various weights and ditferent degrees of alloy used, not- 
withstanding the papal hulls of excommunication issued 
against the malefactors, which apparently produced no 
etfect. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the nnines of the cities, 
duchie>4, principalitiei^ and kingdoms in Italy that struck 
coins of various denomiimtions. Vineenzo Promts in his 
thorough work gives the number uf Itidian mints, including 
the Papal, as two hundi-ed and tifty during a period extend- 
ing from Chariemngue's reign to iho present century. The 
want of uniformity and simplicity was strongly felt, and 
Scaruffi, one of the early Italian jxiliticid economists, pro- 
posed in 1579 that all the Italian states should use the 
pound of Bologna as the unit of weight. He proposed fur- 
ther that all coins shoul^ bear numliers indicating their 
weight and fineness, and also the number required to weigh 
H pound, securing in this way, as he says, "their universal 
currency, as if the world were a single city or monarchy," 
The present century has finally seen the various Italian 
systems merged into the French, which gradually extended 
from Piedmont, where it was introduced in 1793, to Genoa 
in 1S27, then to the island of Sardinia in 1843 and ulti- 
mately throughout the whole peninsula and the island of 
Sicily. 

In Germany ii similar development can bo oliservod. 
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The local mints and local svatems were niimcroua. ov 
privaU.' iiidivuluiil like the banker Fuggerof Augsliurg 
sessing the right of coinage, which was exercised by his 
family for nearly a hundred years. The Archbishop of 
Cologne retiiined his privilege until 1801, and the Art-h- 
bishop of Mayence until 1803. Before the establishment 
of the Empire in 1870 the nunilier of systems had been 
somewhat reduced, so that there were in currency 
seventeen gold coins of ditlevent values and sixty-eix sil 
ones. 

The experience of our own country, although brief in 
point of time, h instructive. The modified English system 
proviiiliug in the colonics, modilied in regard to weight, the 
Dutch system of tlio Now Netherlands, the Swedish system 
of New Sweden existing for a short time on the banks of 
the Delaware, the Spanish and French systems of Floridii, 
Louisiana, Texas and California have disappeared. The 
right of striking money taken from the States and conferi-ed 
ujHJU the national government has given us a coinaga cur- 
rent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. So accustomed ore 
we lo a single and simple system, embracing our vast area, 
that we eim hardly picture to ourselves the condition of 
Switzerland where up to the year 1850, when the French 
system was introduced, each canton preserving its sover- 
eign right, there were in circulation "all kinds of German 
thalcrs, German florins, Austrian zwanz-igers, French 
money and about one hundred and sixty cantonal coins." 
The American system now embracing the Dominion of 
Canada and Ihc distant Empire of Japan is one of the 
claimants for universal adoption. 

India Ims at present a single money system; Java has 
adopted the Dutch coinage, while China has this year 
entered upon a i-ofonn of her copper money, which will 
eventually lead to a change in her whole system. la 
speaking of the impending change in China the London 
Economist remarks: "It used to be said that every street 
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in Pekiog had its own money weights, touch of silver Hud 
degrees of depreciation in its caab, nnd the same confused 
diflerences previiil more or less throughout the Empire." 

By this Iirief review it is seen that out of the chaos of 
the middle agea a few distinct monetary systems have 
emerged, that present claims for universal accoptatice. The 
English pound claims a. present commercial supremacy and 
in addition it has become the unit of the gi'owiiig empire 
of Australia. The French system now extends from the 
Straits of Gilindtar to the Black Sea, as the Austrian eight 
Horin piece has been made the 0(|uIvalcnt of the twenty 
franc piece and has these two denominations stamped upon 
it, while Greece, Servia, Roumania and the duchy of Fin- 
land have ranged themselves under the aame system, and 
the Argentine Republic made in 1881 its five peso piece to 
be worth exactly twenty-tive francs. The unit of the newly 
created German system can scarcely be considered as a 
claimant for general use, but any proposed international 
coin must meet some of tbe requirements of that country. 

It is quite evident that we have now reached a point in 
the progress towards uniiication when we should consider 
fully the essential conditions of an international unit nnd 
decide upon the best without national prejudice. 

The unit to l>o adopted ought to be a gold coin of a con- 
venient size, of a weight and fineness that will change the 
exisiting systems as little as possible. The weight and 
alloy might he indicated on the coin itself, so that the peo- 
ple may learn to estimate its value not for its name, but for 
its intrinsic worth. As the French metric system has been 
adopted by many countries and seems destined to further 
extension, in England and America proliably by making 
the pound equal to half a kilogramme, the weight of the 
coin should be a definite one of tbat system. 

The very statement of the conditions suggests the solu- 
tion. The English pound, the American half-eagle, the 
Japanese five yen piece, the Austrian eight florin, the Ger- 
28 
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mail twenty mark, tbe Spanish twenty-five peseta, the 
Argentine five i>eso, the twenty-five fmni; piece Btrucli l>y 
Belgium in 1848 and proposeil in 18(i7 by Napoleon the 
III. for France, approach each other very closely, so closely 
thiit u slight change in each of them — very slight coiupaH 
to the alterations which all systems have undergone in t 
past — would make tliem of equal weight and fineness, 
gold coin weighing eight grammes nine-tenths fine wool 
be u compromise upon which all could unit^. Such n eoidj 
which would still l>e called a sovereign, five dollars, twenu 
marks and twenty-five francs, would leave the sulmrdiDid 
silver and copper money untuuched, and retain the nomei 
clature and divisions of the diHerent systems as they noil 
are. A point of contact would he secured, while ea<d 
national coinage would he locally independent. 

It seems eminently fitting that our country aliould I 
first to propose officially such a unit. Standing amon 
foremost of the progressive nations, with local prejudioi 
less deeply rooted than those nf other countries, any pla 
offered l)y us would receive respectful and attentive com 
sideration. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PRESS. 

By Andrew McF. Davis. 

A COLLECTION of Dunstcr MSS. in the nrchivea nf Harvard 
College, contains much that is interesting. Several of the 
papers in this collection bare already been puiilished, copies 
of the same documents having been preserved elsewhere. 
Many of them relate to the controversy between the heirs of 
the Glover Estate and Dunster, in which various suits were 
tried in 165B.' The question of the ownership of the press 
came thus to be considered, and an attempt was apparently 
made to ascertain the profits on the several publications 
while it was under Dunater's superintendence. From papers 
bearing on these points some new information can be ob- 
tained. 

Two items entered in the College Books concerning the 
press and the first font of letters at Cambridge, have espec- 
ially attracted the attention of those who have written about 
the early Irenefactors of the college. The first of these is 
the entry made by President Hoar in 1(}74, of the names of 
the " Benefactors of the first font of Letters for Printing in 
Cambridge, New England." The second is the statement 
that "Jos. Glover" gave to the college a "font of printing 
letters" and that "some gentlemen of Amsterdam gave to- 
wards the furnishing of a Printing Press with letters, forty 
nine pounds and something moi-c." 

' In an old Htewurd's Aifuuiil Book In tlir tirchlvcii, c^rpilll U gherj I.riii^. ii 
nCudciit. on Ilio ath. ol llic lOIb, ItSH-nx rolloWH : 

Pnjil to Ibc PrcaldenI liy lutrrlnu two wtioni-s I'"; 0: 0. 

Ud KiKin on tlie 9th or tbc 4tli, 1^4— 

Pitlilby Mr. DuMtor aO" by two nctlonos 1"": 0: 0. 

These nrc lioth uredlta i^ven tjaage lor money sdvanccd to Dunatrr for toiae 
par[Kwe, anil I know of no olhpr itit<Tprtitiil(on Cbut ena be |;lven to Ibom tbmi 
that Ibe monpy bo [idvauriil win upTilii''! in [liiyini'ut ot court fpea in name of 
Duiuter'a lltiKaliuns. 
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"3os9. Glover" whose name is recorded as a beaefacta 
of the college, sailed in 1638 for New England, bringing 
■ with him a printing press, types and a practical printer. 
Glover died on the passage. Dunster married his widow, 
and it is through this circumstance that a donht is misedl 
about the ownership of the press. We can truce the typ* 
into the hands of the college through the entry 
quoted. Stephen Daye, the practical printer, curae to Cam 
bridge and worked the press. In this collection of papi 
we have the bond given by him to "Josse Glover" for I 
return of moneys advanced by Glover. In the information 
given by the Corporation and Overseers to the General 
Court in 1653, we have the statement that the "College 
hath as appears by the Inventory thereof, a few utensil 
with the press." We also know from the same source i 
the press was then in the President's house; that the i 
enue from it was small, and that the working of the pre 
was not only inconvenient liut was considered hurtful i 
dangerous. There would bo no reason to doubt that I 
college was the owner of the press were it not for the j. 
in the suit of •' Glover iigainst Dunster," in which the jui 
by their verdict charged Dunstor with the following item 
"The Presse & the P'fitt of it £40." 

At a later period in the controversy, all matters in i 
put« between Dunster and those who were interested in t 
Joss. Glover estate were submitted to the court and in I 
decision of the court Dunster was charged with the 1 
ing item : " To printing presse & paper £50."' 

I Amou^' tliQ papcra on Oh- al. Enat Calnbrlijge, In tin' Huit of Jobo Okr 
o^iust Henry Dunsler. there in n [in|)ur lii^ndoil '' Mr Dunsii^r iKknowl 
receive." One of thu (terns of the paper Is '• Vri-ew ft p'fll £i0,OO.0O." , 
Daye nlao made an iillldavU na it the value of the preWi an fullowa : " 1 
Dm; aged SS yeurx tlu attest Ihnt the i-hiirKea nuh Mr Gloi-er expended Id B>i|j 
for Ihu pV-uring ot-the Printing Pn-sae wm liealdea fruigbt A other petty 
pensi^R at Icaat twenty ponnds the weh Preaae hath been Imii'vcd by order ot 
Dunster as appvareth by uiuther taitimony I hiiveg<vcD<n,uli«>Ido 
the same maleriidit that were brouglit over htUwr ua above aaid are 
thia p]nee at luaat 40' ». 

Sworn In court. 3 fS) 'W 

TUO. DANFORTH, llworder. 
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Among tbe papers in the College archives is one wbich 
may help id solving this ijuestlon. It is no affidavit made 
by Stephen Daye as to tbe cost of tbe paper received by 
DuDster and thi' amount then remaining in bis possession. 
It was evidently used in tbe suits connected with the Glover 
estate. It was dated 1, (2). 5G. and contains this clnuee: 
'* until such time ns Mr Dunster sould the presse to the col- 
ledge upon his roraovall from thence." Here wc have the 
ownership of the press by the college fixed and the manner 
described in which it was obtained. Tbe assertion is made 
by Thoma« in bis History of Printing that tbe press owned 
by the college must have been tbe Glover Press. Thomas, 
so far as appears, arrived at this conclusion from sources of 
information independent of this affidavit, and notwithstand- 
ing be was aware that Dunster was charged with the press 
in the findings of the court.' 

In one of the papers in the archives, estimates are given 
of the paper required for, and tbe cost of printing several 
oftho early publications at Cambridge. Joseph Willurd, 
to whom this paper wan submitted, easily identified its pur- 
pose, and in a letter to T. W. Harris, wbich is on file with 
the Dunster MSS., he states that it must have been prepared 
for use in the Glover suits. ^ 
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■Thomitipubllsbe!) several ot llic iixpitm Id tbeac Glover kuIU Id ooles tti bla 
first vnlume. 

*Thv following sffidnvit. tiled briodr Uk papcn ot tbe Glovpr-Dunslor BUits. 
ahowi tliM Mr. Wlllard'aconclDalun vaa correct: " Wee whoso DBtnciiare under 
written being dralred to glre sd Kcetol therevpDuciiof the FrlnlloK Preu>«dui^ 
lug llie time it viaf Itnp'ved by Hr Dunster. nod tur tlmt end liuvlni; epvut Miuie 
timv logetb' to rucount tbe sevall Impresiiionii tbat bnve tione fortlt trum Ibe 
utne durluK Dip time tbni Mr Dunster had Ibe dispone thenar. We ilu AdiI 
HwtBJuslnllowiince being giTeu for the hicr of tlic IhIm'd'k about ye pnuiie, 
[or nt leiut xurh tm was allowed to the prlnleri] , and for tbr paper wlUi other 
«nMl expi^iiBea fur iileuHlla about tlxi fireum tbu remalailer of the Proflla ilnth 
lunouut lo nboul ID3"> OO 00^. W<!h vrn do eonceivc U> hv the trulb according 
to or Iwrt knowlcd}^' Mnit finploycd about Ibe worken and in wttnea thereof 
do aubtcrilw or nami;s this 2<l. 1 1 mo, IlVUi. STKVEN DAY 

BAUUKL OREKN" 
The paper mentioned In the ti'xt hHK neither ilnle [lor vlfnialure. It was by 
neuna of tbe iiii'iLiuruncUi in It llmt »r. Wlllard Idi'DlllIrd ]is purpose. Tin- ncl 
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The paper was folded when the uotations upon it were I 
made. preci»ely as sheets iirc folded to form a quarto. The I 
notations were, however, all made upon one face of the 1 
sheet, and when it was inserted in the Iwok in which it ia j 
now preserved, the sheet was flattened out. This not only J 
threw the entries out of their natural sequence, bat nIaaJ 
inverted some of them.' It was only after an attempt to 1 
restore the items in positiim in order to inspect them ntl at 
one and the same time, that I could see that they were not 
only classified under the headings " Printed liy Mr. Day " 
and " By Bro. Green," but that there was also u probable 
chronological sequence in the entries of the titles of the'l 
books, based upon the dates of their publication. 

The entries, under the heading " Printed by Mr. Day," 
upon the tirst page as the sheet was folded, are a number of 
calculations with reference to the Psalm Book, the Law 
Book and other books, the apparent purpose of which was 
to fix the amounts received by Dunster from the sale of the 
books, the amount and value of the pajxir required for them, 
and the expense of printing them. Certain palpable errors 
of entry in some of the columns would indicate that Uio 
estimate was a hastily made abstract of the work done hy 
Daye and Green, the main results bein^ correctly prs-J] 
served, while no pains were taken to compare the separato.-J 
items. Parallel with the entries alluded to and on the < 
posite, or succeeding page, were a series of entries givin| 
details concerning several nf the puiilications. They are « 
follows : 

Freeman's Oath.'' 

Psa. bookc.' S.'i sheets 1700 collated 



■}xe tor liookB published In I 
I illtS. 12>. OI'l. The calun 
Uuokii vfhieli wore IxHiied ft 



chargcH Hgnlnxl Dunaler In the estimatcH 
ttine £1U. 1^. 1, inOrecD'x time £TS_K 
were rough and dl<] not Include n DUDitwr 
C»inbridge prcaa during tiila pariod. 

1 Sec Appendix, page :toa, 

^Prlnltd by 9. Duje, Cambridge, lli-TO. Tnin.-iii^rifm- f 
VI., p. 309. 

*Tbe Wliuli' Booki' ur PBiilin.4, Sir. Iiupriiircd ItUi). IbUt., 
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Sold at 20'» a piece UV" : 13 : 04 ' 

to a])ate for printing 33 : 00 : 00 

108 : 13 : 04 
Spent 116 Rheams pap"^ 

worth a Rheam 29. 00. 00 



79 ; 13 : 04 79 : 13 : 04 

The Capitiil Lawes.^ 
The Spelling Books. ^ 

Against these two titles is written '* These might take 7 
Rheams of Paper." 

The Declaration of the Narragansett Warr.^ 
The La we Booke^ 17 : sheet 600 : collated. 

Sould at 17^ a booke 42 : 10 : 00 

to abate for printing 15 : 16 : 03 



26 : 13 : 09 
Spent 21 Rheams of Paper 5 : 05 : 00 



at 5. 05. 00 21 : 8 : 09 

Then follows a similar estimate with regard to ** Mr 
Norriss's Katechism." * 



1 lftt2— The Capital LawH of Massachusetts Bay, with the Freeman's Oath. 
Ordered to be printed, 18th 3d month, 1642. [Col. Kec] Mentioned, an 
printed in Massachusetts, in the Preface to New England's Jonas cast up at 
London. Ibid,, p. 310. 

^No spelling book is mentioned in the list given in the Transactions of the 
Am. Ant. Soc. 

8 1645. A Declaration of Former Passages and Proceedings Betwixt the Eng- 
lish and the Narragansetts. 4to. [Daye] . Transactions Am. Ant. Soc., Vol. 
VI., p. 810. 

* The Hook of the General Lawes and Libertyes Ac. Published 1649. Referred 
to in the Musk, records of May, 1648, as now in Presse. Transactions Am. Ant. 
Soc, Vol. VI., p. 310. 

The Entry of the Book of Laws and Liberties by Mr. Haven under the year 
1649, apparently throws it among Green's Books. The reference to the fact 
that it was in press in 1648 to a certain extent rectifies this, but it is classed in 
this estimiitc, as it properly should be among Daye's books. 

s There was a ** Katechism" printed by Daye in 1641. No other Catechism is 
given in the listn of his publications. It is natural to seek to identify ** Mr. 
Norriss's Katechism" with the one published in 1641. That was, however, 
known as a Catechism ^'Agreed upon by the Ehiers." Believing that there is 
a chronological sequence in the arrangement of these publications, I think this 
must be a book concerning which nothing is known. 
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The foregoing items nre tnkt^ii from two pnges of tbo 

shoet. By inverting tlie piiper two other pnges may lie 

inspected, anil these 1 think were intended tn he olussified 

under the hoiuling "By Bra. Gre«n." On the first, in the 

order in which I pfaco thiiia, estimates concerning the fol- , 

lowing publications are to lie found : 

Si nod Books.' 

Mr. Danforth's KiiteohisTii.-' 

The Psahii Book.^ 

Tiic liifit jiiid only remaining entry on the tirut page* | 

devoted to Green':; pnltlications, reads as follows : 

Lttwes* 5 sheets 12 : OO : OO'J 

abate for paper 1 : 05 : 00;| 

for print 




5: 15: OOrJ 
On the Second of these pages we have estimates of t 

following publications 

"Mr. Mather's hookc, 7 sheetes & i;"^ " The Indii 

Primer ; " * and "Almanacks and Thesis 5 years." ' 

' A riatrorm of ChurcL Dlaciptiae Ac 16^. TraDBiiclJoDS Atn. Ant. S 
Vol. VI.. p. 310. 

.Mr. Haven hui placed tbU bslore the Laws and Liberties, in hli chronalagl- 
onl Btiqueace. Tbe Lawn aoil LlberClcf was appartatly rredtud to Dafe. 

Tbc Synod Book brnrtt Green's impriut. 

*The commeut made with rcrcrenuc to MorHas'g Cat^phlnm uppltea to thii. 

' IHM. Tlie FxklmB, Hymus. uiil Spiritual Songs at the OM and New Te«U- 
menC, &,e., &e. TrnuHHUIlons Am. Ant. Sou., Vol. VI., p. ^tl. 

•The Laws '■nitreed upon to fan printed" by order of the General Court, Oct. 
15, IBM). TransuL-tiona Am. Ant. Sou., Vol. VI.. p. 311. 

If Ciie theory be ai^veptcd that theite titlea are nrmngi'd elironologtcall; ao- 
conlint! to their publlvutlon, then w« have no difficulty in identifying thin title 
as the " Luwes, 5 sheets.'' 

°IGS3. Ui<lber,ItlcbHrd,Ttie!junitiieor CurtalaSermonaupoaOcnea. Acftc. 
TrauBuetiona Am. Ant. Soc., Vol. VI., p. 311. 

*Tliis i« &i>t so eiisy ol identidcatlon. but applying tbc test of chronological 
sequeDcu, it eeeiue probable that the *' Indian Primer " wri» John EUot'a " Cot- 
ecbism in Iho Indian Langun^," printed I6fiS-4. TraDaartionii Am. Ant. Soo.. 
Vol. VI., p. 811. 

The Ua«Biichusettii ConimlsaU 
or a thousand copies. Scu Huzn 

■Green's publicaliona began In 1H4S. 
preserved— In the years IB*9-in55~and nc 



re BUlborlzeU to print an edition uf BOO 
e Papers IE, 390 A 300. 
Tbe tltlca ot only two almanac* are 
> single Ihexis U mentioned. ^Vben 



reflect that the " Book ot Laws imd Liberties," published in 1G48, by author- 



!•] 
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The foregoing list, iiltlioiigb far from complete, if intended 
to include .ill the publications at Cambridge during the 
[wrind which it covers, nevertheless adds a i-atochism and a. 
si>etling book to the books known to have t)een published 
hy Daye, and it adds to the list of books published by 
Green, a catechism and three ulnianacs. If the identitication 
of the Indian primer with Eliot's Catechism be not accepted, 
then that also must be added. The "Thesis" coupled with 
the Almiiniics in the list may have refen'cd to a single thesis, 
or it may have meant timt there was a thesis with each 
almunac. lu the titles of the two almanacs which have l>een 
preserved, there is no mention made of College Theses. 

Perhaps the most singular feature of this collection is that 
so many Iwrnks are omitted of whose publication by Daye or 
Greene during this jwriod we have indisputable evidence. 

In the course of the legal controversies between Dunster 
and the Glover Estate, the counsel of the Glovers left no 
stone unturned in their search for charges which could be 
piled up against Dunster. On the other hand he filed ac- 
counts against the various members of the Glover family of 
the most minute and detailed character. The omission of 
these books must have been intentional. For some reason 
or other their publication had netted Dunster no profits to 
which the Glover Estate could lay claim. Unsatisfactory 
as are deductions made from inadecjuat« premises like the 
fnigmentary annotations in this memorandum from the 
Dunster-G lover suits, the ephemeral character of the puhli- 
cations of the Cambridge Press compels ua to welcome 
information even from such sources as this. 

Ity of Uie (ienoral Court, Is not extunt, vie can easily oonoeive that Ibe greati?r 
pNrt ol pubJicstluns llku Almauics and TbcsU, to n hfch uoly u tranHieot iulcr- 
est MtacheiJ, would probably diaappear. Tbomaa expreBsea tbe oplulon that at 
tea«l one almaaBc wa« publUbed cacli year. Tbia entry tenda to show tliot 
be WM rigbt. 

There is a cuiioua entry iu tbe Old Slewanl'H Account Book already referred 
to wblcb bears closely on thin point. Bulkley Is charged on tbe 11th o( tbe 4th, 
1U3, as follows : 

Payd toSamdreanforaps (?) book alinlnackeH and cutting hl9bilre3>8<< 

If tbD Steward bad rewllzeii tbe vutuc of this entry he might perhaps have 
been more speclHu. 
29 
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THE LESI8LAT1VE HISTORY OF THE ORDINANCE 

OF irsr. 

Br John H. Mbkbum. 



It is the purpose of this sketch to show the progress, 
step hy atep, of the congi'essional action which culmiimted 
in the " Ordiaance of 1787." 

The ContiDeotal Coagress, even before those lands which 
later hecnme the subject of the Northwest Ordinance were 
ceded to the United States, committed itself to a policy 
which determined (1) that the lands in the Northwest 
should be held as the common property of all the States, 
and (2) that ultimately they should be divided into States 
and admitted into the Union on equal terms with the orig- 
inal States. 

Maryland refused to ratify the articles of confederation 
unless the western country which was unsettled at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution and was claimed by the British 
ci-own, and "had been wrested from the common enemy 
by the blood and treawure of the thirteen States," should bo 
ceded, by the States claiming title to it, to the United 
States to be held for the general good of all.' 

New Jersey, in the act to auUioriite her delegates to rat- 
ify the Articles of Confederation, declared "that every 
separate and detached state interest ought to be post- 
poned to the general good of the Union"; and Delaware 
expresi^ed the same conviction.* 

It was in response to these expressions on the part of 
the different States, and especially as an answer to the 
determined demand of Maryland, that Congress, on the 

'JourualH ut Cougrcss ir[. SS2. > Jiiumitlii of CoagrcsB III. pp. ISb, 201. 
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recommendation of a committee to whom had been referred 
the instructions of Maryland to her delegates, the remon- 
strance of Virginia to the amendment proposed by Mary- 
land, and the proposed cession of New York, made a cat! 
upon all the States having claims to western lands to cede 
them for the general benefit. This resolution was adopted i 
September ti, 1780.' 

More definite proviyion was made October 10, 1780, for 
lands that might be ceded in pursuance of the above reao- 
iution. It was resolved : — 

"That the unappropriated lands which may be ceded or relinquished 
to tbe United States, by any particular state, pursuant to the recoin- 
inendatlooof Congress of the 6thdByorSeptemberl&st, shall be disposed 
of for the common benefit of the United Stntes, and be settled and 
formed Into distinct republican states, which shall become members of 
tbe federal union, aod have the same rights of sovereignty, fVeedom and 
lade pun deuce, as tbe other stntea; that each slate which shall be bo 
formed shall eoDtalo a suitable extent of territory, not less than 100 nor 
more than 150 miles H<|unre, or as near thereto as circumstances will 
admit : That the necessary and reasonable expenses wblch any partlo- 
nlar stale shall have Incurred since the commencement of the present 
war, in subduing an; Drltlsli posts, or In maintuiniui: forts or garrisons 
within and for the defence, or In acquiring any part of the territory that 
may be ceded or relinquished to the Untted States, shall be reimbursed. 

*'Thulthe said lands shall be granted or settled at such times and 
under such regulations as shall hereafter be agreed on by the United 
States In Congress assembled, or any nlue or more of them." * 

The Ordinance of 1787 is but tbe elaboration of the plan 
outlined in those two reaoiutions. By adopting them Con- 
gress assumed power to receive these lands from the States ; 
promised to hold them for the general good of the United 
States; took upon itself jurisdiction over the territory and 
its settlers when the fonner should be ceded and settled ; 
and promised the settlers admission into the Union on 
terms of equality with the original States. 

New York had oifered to relin(juish her claim February 
18, 1780. Connecticut and Virginia, in answer to the 
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resolution of September 6, tendered deeds of cession Octo- 
ber 10, 1780, and January 2, 1781, respectively.* By 
these deeds of cession the subject of the government of the 
Northwest was presented to Congress for legislation. A < 
committee was appointed and a report was made Novemlwr 
3, 1781. The original draft of ilia report is in the Papers 
of the Old Congress, Vol. 30, in the State Department at 
Washington. It is endorsed: "Report of Com" on Cea- 
sions of New York, Virginia, & Conuecticut, & Petitions | 
of the Indiana, Vandulia, Illinois & Wabash Companies, 
Delivered and read Nov' 3'', 1781. No. 1." This report 
recommends the acceptance of the offer of New York, and 
the rejection of those of Connecticut and Virginia, as the 
latter contained conditions to which it was not deemed wise 
for Congress to assent, and which were fiiiiiliy niodilied. 
The report concluiled with several resohitions on the wuli- 
ject of the government of the territory covered by the deoda ' 
of cession : 

•'Bfsolved, Thnt whenirver tlic United Stated lu Congress assembled 
ahKll Hud It for tlie good of the Union to permit tietv settlements on 
□□appropriated laoda, llicy trill erect a new Statu or States, lo he taken 
Into the federal Union, in such manner that no one SUtc so erected, 
ahall exceed the noantity of 180 miles sqnare and that the same shall bo 
laid out into Townships of the quantity of about six miles square. 

Sesolvfl, That whcnerer such new Stat« or States shall be erected, 
that the bona fid* settler* within the same, at the time of the ert'Cllon of 
auch States, shall lie contlrmcd In their respective Titles to their reason- 
able settlements oil the same teraiH as shall he allowed to other new 
settlers. 

Suolveii, That Congress will relmborse all just and reosouablc Ex- 
penses that may have heretofore accrued to any of thu Stales since the 
present Revolution, In coui|nering. protecting or defending any of the 
niiappraprlal«d Lands so erected Into a Stale or Slates. 

Besolv'd, that nothing herein before determined by Congress, shnll be 
construed so as to suppose any claim or right on Congress In point of 
property of soil, to any Lands belongln)/; to the Inillan Nations, unless 
the same have been I'onafliln purchased of them by Hie Crown of Eug- 
luid, or which mny hereafter be purchased by the United Slates In 
Congress assembled, for the use of the United States, and that at a 
pnbllck Treaty to be held for that purpose." 

1 Public Donmin, lit, 7^. 



I 
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This report was recommitted to Mr. Boudinot, Mr. 
VarnuiD, Mr. Jenifer, Mr. T. Siuitb and Mr. Livermore. 
A second report, contuiDing exactl; the same resolutions 
that have been (juoted from the first report, was read April 
10, 1782, and April 15 was assi^ied for its consideratJoo. 
Tho report was entered in the Journal hut no action whs '. 
taken upon it. It is this report that Bancroft calU "most J 
elaborate."' It is a careful summary of the claims of New j 
York and Virginia, and also of the companies which di»- j 
puted the claims of the States. 

Theodorick Bland of Virginia brought forward the next I 
proposition touching the government of the northwest lands. 
He made a motion 

" Tbat the said Territory shall be laid off In districts not exceeding ,1 
two degrees at Latltadc & three degrees or Longitude each, and each 1 
district In townships, not escaediug _ - - _ miles square. Th&t 
the llue.i of said district shall be rnii at the expense or the United St«tM 
by survisyors appointed by the U. S. Id Congress assembltd and amena- 
bio to Congress for their conduct, that each of the said districts shall, 
tvhen It contains 20,000 mule iDbabilants. become and ever artcr be and 
constitute a separate and Independant (<i'c) Tree ft sovereign state B 
be admitted Into tho Union as such with all the privileges and ImmUBl- , 
tics of those states which now compose the Uoion." ' 

There is one clause in Bland's motion to which attention 
ought especially to be called. In it was a provision for the 
support of schools. He proposed to grant thirty acres of 
land to every revolutionary soldier for every dollar that 
appeared to be due to him. To tho statement of the ternu 
of this grant was added the proviso : — 

'• That oot of every hundred tliousand acres so granted, there shall be 
reserved as a domain for the use at the United States, ten thousand 
acres, each of which ten thousand acres shall remain forever a ci 
property of the United States, Inalienable but by the consent of tJ 
D. S. in Congress asseinbled — the rents Issues profits and prodncs Of^ 
which lands when any such shall arise to be appropriated to the 1 
ment of the Civl! List of the United States, llic erecting positive fi>ita|J 
the founding Seminaries of beaming and the Surplus after sucli g 
poses (if any) to be appropriated to the Building and eijulpiag a.lStijy." 
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Hiiniiltoii seconded this motion. According to tho en- 
dorsement on tho original draft, it was made June 5, 17f*3, 
and referred to the Grand Committee of May 30. In ap- 
parent contradict ton of this ondoi'sement it \» utalod in tho 
Journals of Congress, June 4, 1783, that 
" the comraiUec couslsling of Mr. Kutludsu, Mr. BeilEord, Mr. Carroll, 
Mr. Hlftgluson and Mr. WltHon to wtiotii was referred a moUon of Mr. 
Stand Tur acccptin-; the ceislon uf territory made by tbe leglslattire of 
(he commonwealth of Virginia, on the 2ti(l day of January, IT81, report, 
thnt In their opinioD, it wiil bo proper for Congress Co proceed to n 
dctcrmi nation on tho report of tlie 3rd of November, 1781, and which is 
entered on the Jonrnsl at thu Jut of May, 1782, respecting the cession 
from tbe state of Virginia, and that a [leciitlon apon the MSld luoClon bu 
postponed until that report shall bu taken into cousideratlon." ' 

This report shows that tbe report which was made 
November 3, 1781, was deemed atill to be pending before 
Congress. 

In Octolicr, 1783, Congress, for the third time, started 
anew to devise a plan for the temporary government of the 
western territory. This effort is plainly due to Washing- 
ton, September 7, 1783, Wiishiiigton wrote a long letter 
to James Duane, then a delegate in Congress from New 
York, in which he recommended an adjustment of the difli- 
culties with the Indian tnbes, a division of the western 
territory and a provision for the admission of States. 
(Sparks Vn I. 439). A committee was appointed of which 
Duane was Chairman, and Peters, Carroll, Hawkins and 
A. Lee, aasocintes. The following resolutions, in addition 
to those dealing with Indian troubles, were reported and 
adopted, October 15, 1783 : 

•■BiBolveii, That It wilt benUeaud neci-ssary, nssoonasclrcumstHucns 
shall permit, to erect a district of the western territory into a distinct 
gorcrnincnt, as welt for doinf* justieo to the army of Lite United States, 
who ore entitled to such lands as n Ijounty, or in reward of their 
services, as for the accommodation of tiuch as may Incline to become 
purcbOMirs and luhabitanta; nnd in the Interim, that a committee be 
oppolDteil to report a plan, consistent with the principles of the confed- 
eration, for connecting with the union by a temporary government, the 

> Journals of Congress IV., 22S-23T. 
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parcbsscrs and Inbabltants or Ihc nald district, until tlielr niiiubcrniKt J 
clrcunistaticea Gball ealltle tbeju to form a |>eriuaneDt coQsiitullon Tot I 
tlieniselvea, anil as citizeoB of a Trim, Hovureltin aud indepundcnt sinlp, I 
la Iw admitted tu & reprencntation Id the union; provideil abvajn. tliatifl 
snch coiiHtltutlon shall not be incompatible nltb the republican prlnci^.J 
pluH, wlilcb are the basis of the eoustltutlons ur the respective 81 
the union."' 

It was prolwbly in pui'suonce of theso resolutions that'l 
Jefferson of Virginia, Chns« of Maryland, and Howell of , 
Khode Island were appointed a committee to report !tn 
ordinance. Their report was presented March 1st, 1784, 
tbu yevy diiy when Virginia's modi6ed deed of cession was 
delivered to Congress. This report is among the papers 
in the State Department. It is endorsed as follows : 
"Iteport. Mr. Jeflerson, Mr. Chase, Mr. Howell. Tem- 
porary goverment of Western Country. Delivered 1 Marofel 
1784. Ent. — Read — Mch 3, Monday next assign 
eonsideration of thia report. Mch 17, 1784 recommitted." 

The full text is given below, copied from the original 
manuscript, which is in the hand-writing of Jefferson. 
The published copy of this report in The Public Domain ia 
inaccurate in at least one Important particular. 

"The Comniiltee oppointcd Ici prepare a plan for the temporary 
gori^rnLneiit at the Westeru territory hare agreed to the following 
resolutions. 

Resolved that the territory ceded or to tie ceded by Individual States 

WHENSOEVRB TUB SAUK flltALL UAVB BBBN PUBCHASKD Of TSE INDIAN 

iNHAniTAKTS & oFFEBRD Fuit BALK iiY TUB U. S. [IntsrlineattoD In 
another hand] shall be formed Into distinct States, bounded In the foU 
lonlng manner, as nearly as such cesstoos will admit, that ia to any; 
Northwardly and Southivardly by parallels of latitude so that each Sl4tta 
shall comprehend from South to North two degrees of latitude beginning 
to count from the completion of thirty-one degrees North of the Equa- 
tor, but a.ny territory Northwardly of the *7lh degree shall mahe p*rt 
of the state nest below, and Eastwardly aucl Westwardly they shall be 
bouDded, those on the Mlssisipl by that river on one side and the 
meridian of the lowest point of the rapids of the Ohio on the other ; and 
tliose adjoining on the East by the same meridian on their Western side, 
and on their EsHttrrn by the meridian of tlie Western cape of the mouth 
of the Great Kanhaway, And the territory Eastward of this last 

■Joumuls of CongresB IV., 2U0. 
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oieridlait between the Ofato, Lahe Erie, &, Pennsylvania xbalT be one 

That the settlers within fani/ of Iht aaitl ttatet) the terrttokt so to 
BE FCRCiiASBD & ovPEiiRO FUR aiLE [erasure and Interlineation tn 
another hand] shall, cither on their own petition, or on the order of 
Congresi, receive anihorit; rrom them, with appoiotnients or time and 
place, ftir their free males of fDll n(j;o to meet together for the purpose 
of establishing a temporary government, to adopt the constitution and 
laws of any one or these states, so that such laws nevertheless shall bo 
subject to alteration by their ordinary legislature, and to erect aubjecl 
to a like alteration, counties or townships for tbu election of members 
for their legislature. 

That juch temporary government shall only continue In force in any 
state until It shall have acquired 20,000 frae inhabitants; when giving 
due proof thereof to Congress, they shall receive from them authority 
with appointments of time and place to call a convention of representa- 
tives to establish a permanent constitution aufl government for thcm- 

Provlded that both the lemporaryA pennnnent goverument-s be estab- 
lished on these principles us Ibeir basis. 1. [That they shall ever 
remain a part of the United States of America] 3. that In Ibelr persons, 
property nod territory Ihey shnll be subject to the government of the 
Dnited States In Congress assembled, and to the Articles of confedera- 
tion In all those coses In which the original states shall be so subject. 
3. That they shall be subject to pay a part of the federal dchta con- 
tracted or to b« contracted, to be apportioued on them by Congress 
according to the same common rule and measure, by which apportion- 
ments thereof shall be made on the other states. ^. That their 
respective governments shall he in republican forms, and shall admit no 
periion to be a citizen who holds any hereditary title. G. That aftor 
the year IBOO of the Christian aera, there shall be neither slavery nor 
Involuntary servitude In any of the said states, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted to 
have been personally guilty. 

That wheu.'toever any of the ad states shall liave, of free Inhabitants. 
as many as shall then be In any one of the least nnmerous of the thirteen 
original states, such state shall be admitted by Its delegates Into the 
Congress of the United States, on an equal footing with the said origi- 
nal states : after which the assent of two-thirds at the United States In 
Congress assembled shall be requisite in all those cases, wherein by the 
Confederation the assent of nine states la now reijlilred, provided the 
consent of nine states to such admlsHiun may be obtained accortllug to 
the eleventh of the articles of Confederation. Until such admission by 
their delegates Into Congress, any of the said states, after the establlHh- 
ment of their temporary government, sbali have aathorlty to ket'p a 
< stitlng member In Congress, with a right of debating, but not of voting. 

That the territory Northward of the 46tti degree, that h to say of 
30 
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the completion of 4G° ftom the Equator & eitcmllDg to ttie Lake of tbe 1 
Woods, ehsll be called Stlvania. 

That of tbe territory under tbe 45th Jt 44tb degrees of that which tioa 1 
Westward of Lake Michigan shall be called MiCHiHANtA, and that ivtilcb J 
In EsBtward thereof wlthlu the peninsula formed bv the liLhes and ivalun ] 
of Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and Erie shall he called Cbkrsoki 
shall iDclade au; part of the peutnaula which ma; extend above the 4oth 
degree. 

or the territory under the 43d & 42d degrees, tbM to tbe Westward 
tbro' which tbe Aaseulslpi or Rock river runs ahull be called Asskkisipia, 
and that to the Eastward in whlcb are tbe fountains of the Musklngunii i 
the two MUmIs of Ohio, the Wubaab, the lUlaoi!', Uiu Miami of tin.*] 
lake and Sandustky rivers, Nhall ho called Mbtropotamia. 

or the territory which lies under tbe 4lBt & 40th degrees, the WeKteni, 
thro' which tbe river Illinois run:', shall be called iLUNou: that nest 
acljoiuiuj; Eastward Saiutdoa, and tbut between this Inst & Peonsyl- 
vania &, exieudlng from the Ubio to Lake Erie shall be called WASttiso- 

Of the territory which Hen under the 8!>th and 38th degrees to which 
shall be added so much of the jiolnt of lauil within the fork of the Oblo 
& Misslslpi as lies under the STth degree, that to tbe Woslwanl within 
and adjacent to which ure the contluences of the rivers Wabash, Shaw- 
aney. TanisHee, Ohio, Illinois, Hinslslnl and Missouri, Hliall bu calk-d 
PuLrpoTAHiA, and that to the Eastward farther up the Ohio otbcrwiau 
called tbe Pcllslpl shall be called Paueicu. 

That tbe preceding articles shall he formed iuto h Charter of Compact, 
Hhall be duly executed by thf President of the U. S. In Congress 
assembled under his band and the seal of tbe United States, shall be 
promulgated and shall stand as fuadiimental constitutions between the 
thirteen original states St thuce now newly described, unalterable bot 
by the joint cousent of the U. S. lu Congress aatombled and of the 
particular state wlthlu which such alluratlon Is to be made." 

As the endorsemeDt shows the report was rccommitted'1 
Miirch 17. The secund report is oiidurseii " Report OQ'^ 
western territory. Delivered Mnreli 23, 1784. Reader 
Wednesday 24'" ussigned for consideration." The point C 
difference between these two re[)oits, is tlie omission in t 
latter of the proposed names of the new States. The c 
sidertitiuD of thin report did not (.■oiue up until April lU^j 
1784, On that day the report waa amended Ity strikinj 
out the clause prohiliiting ekvory nfter the year 180^^ 
This amendment was proposed by Spaight of Noith Caroliuitf 
The (juestion of rejection having been niisod, the votea ( 
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seven states were necessary to retain the clause. New 
Ham))sbire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania all awt undivided affirmative votes; 
Maryland and South Carolina undivided negative votes; 
Virginia voted no, Jefferson's affirmative vote heing' out- 
weighed by the votes of his two associate delegates. Only 
one delegiite from New Jersey was present and his affirma^ 
tivc vote could not represent the vote of the State. Dela- 
ware and Georgia were absent. This clause therefore was 
not retained, although only seven delegates voted no, while 
sixteen voted aye. Had Mr. Beatty of New Jersey tioen 
present and voted aye, as his later vole on Kiug's anti- 
slavery amendment shows that be would have voted, New 
Jersey's vote would have been counted and the clause, 
therefore, would have been retained. On the following 
day other amendmciitf^ were adopted. It was moved by Mr. 
Sherman and seconded by Mr, Ellery to strike out from 
the clause providing that the temporary and permanent 
governments in the now States should be "subject to the 
government of the United States in Congress assembled, 
and to tbc articles of confedenition in all those cases in 
which the original states shall be ao subject," the words 
"to the government of the United States in Congress 
assembled and." ' Maryland was the only State to cast a 
vote in favor of this clause. 

The provision excluding from citizenship all persons 
holding hereditary titles, was also stricken out. This 
amendment was proposed by Hand of Pennsylvania and 
seconded by Read of Soutli Carolina. Massaeliusottfi, 
Rhode Island and Virginia wore unanimous in favoring this 
precaution against the dangers of royalty. The other States 
evidently were .satisfied with the safeguard guaranteed by a 
republican form of government. 

The next important amendment was tlie addition of the 
following clause: "That the lands of non-resident proprie- 
tora shall, in no case, be taxed higher than those of resi- 
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dents within any new State, before the adnilssion thereof j 
to a vote t>y its delegntes in Congress." ' 

It was proposed, until the settlers had made a 
menta for ii temporary government, to place them under th» 1 
a,uthority of magistrates or rulers appointed by Congress. 
Blanchard of New Hampshire, Ellery of Khode Island, 
Sherman and Wadsworth of Connecticut, and Paine of ■, 
New York, were the only ones to cast negative votes ( 
this proposition, but its only six states were found to favor 1 
it, it WHS lost. April 23rd, under the lead of Gerry and \ 
Williamson, u more guarded substitute for this provision I 
was proposed and passed, as follows : "That measures not ; 
inconsistent with t)ie principles of the confederation, and i 
necessary for tlie preservation of peace and good ordeT I 
among the settlers in any of the said new states, until they "; 
shall assume a temporary government us aforesaid, Riay^ 
irom time to time, be taken by the United States in Coa< 
gross assemltled." 

This ordinance was then adopted. It is the first positirtf"! 
legislation on the subject of the government of the north- f 
west lands. 

It may Iw summarised as follows : The western landa ] 
were to lie divided info ten States, each one of which ^ 
to be n))le to adopt, as a temporary form of govemmeiit,.J 
the constitution of any one of the thirteen original States^ f 
uuder which a legislature was to be elected with power to>l 
amend such constitution; each State furthei'more, upoa.9 
gaining a population of 20,000, was to be admitted as ft4 
State of the Union under a permanent constitution, anAl 
was to be admitted to full representation in Congress wtieA'l 
its population equalled that of the least numerous of tiie^ 
thirteen original States, and until such admission each State,! 
after the formation of its temporary government, could sendH 
a delegate to Congress with right of debating but not ( 
voting. The limitations placed on these State government 

■ Journals of fongresa, IV., 377. 
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were that they should always remnin a part of the confed- 
eraticio ; that they should lie subject to the Articles of Con- 
fedemtton ; that their form should )>e republicnn ; that they 
should he subject to federal taxation accordiug to the ap- 
portionment by Congress; that they should not interfere 
with the primary disposal of the soil by Congress; that 
those lands, the property of the I'nitod States, should Vie 
exempt from State taxation ; and that non-resident land 
propriistoi's should not be taxed at a higher rate than pro- 
prietors within the State. 

The ailifltis of this ordinance ware made a t-ompact be- 
tween the original United States and each new Stjitc. It 
will be noticed that the subject of private securities for per- 
son and proi>erty with which the final ordinance dealt so 
fully, was wholly overlooked in the ordinance of 1784. 

JelTerson's mime is most closely connected with the ordi- 
nance of 1784. He was also chaiiinan of the committee 
which in May reported an ordinance for the snrvey and 
sale of the western lands. This ordinance is connected 
with the subject of this sketch only in one particular. In 
it wan a proviBion that lands should pass in descent and 
dower according to the customs of Gavelkind. This pro- 
vision is inserted for the purpose of comparison with the 
law of descent as enacted in the ordinance of 1787. 

" Until a t«rapomry government shall be established In any il.ate accord- 
ing to the rusoliitlona of CoD|;res8 of April, 1784, the laiida Ibcrelu shall 
psiis lu descent and dower according lo the customs known in the com- 
mon law by the name of Gavelkind j and shall be tranaferable hy deed or 
will proved by two witnesses, bat as soon as a. temporary government 
ahsll be so cstaMI^hed they shall becotae subject to thitlawsof theptate 
and shall never arter in any case revert to the United States, Where m 
grant shall be tnade out to the heir or devisee of the persons in whose 
name the warrant wa^i origiuallj Issued, he shall be named lo the sd 
grant an heir or devisee." 

The original draft of this ordinance is endorsed "Report 
of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Howell, Mr. Gerry, 
Mr. Read. An ordinance for ascertaining the mode of 
locating and disposing uf lands in the western territory. 
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Entered. Road April 30, 1784. Friday, May 7, assigned."! 
Ko action whs tnketi on this ordinance during tbe sosbiodJ 
of Congress in which it wns reported. When Congresstfl 
agiiin assembled Jeflersoa whs in France and his ordinnm 
was recommitted Miii-cb 16, 178.5, to Long, King, HowellJ 
Johnson, R. R. Livingston, Stewart, Gardner, J. Honry,J 
Grayson, Williamson, Bull and Houston. Their rejiort 
provided that the central .section of every township shoulcK 
he reserved for the support of schools, and the one udjoin- 
ing northwiird for the support of religif)n. In the discussionj 
of this provision Chiirles Pinckney moved, seconded hj 
Grayson, that tbe words " for religious and charitable uses*^ 
bo sulistitutcd for the "support of religion." This amend- 
ment was umende<l on motion of Ellery nnd Hmith hy 
striking out the words "religious and." Pinckney theiil 
withdraw his amendment. Ellery and Smith, howeverJ 
moved to strike out the entire provision for the support a 
religion and, as only New Hampshire, MassiiehusettsJ 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia voteii in support ofl 
the clause, their motion was successful. A further amend- 
ment was otiercd to reserve one township "for charitidiW 
purposes," but only Kew Hampshire, Massaohusetts, Delft; 
ware and Virginia voted for it. 

This ordinance was enacted May 20, 1785. It provide* 
for the survey of the western lands and for tlioir diviaio^ 
into townships six miles square, and also Jbr the sale i 
sections and of lots. It was a practical plan for selling ttw 
western lands and is associated with the ordinance fc^; 
govornment of 1784. just as the ordinance for sale of landl 
to the Ohio Company passed July 27, 1787, was connectet 
with the ordinance for government of that year. 

It was not long before an amendment to Jefferson's ordU 
nance of an inijwitant nature was proposed. Rufus Kiiy 
brought forward tbe following motion, March Hi, 1785 : 
" That there sliall be neither slavery not Involunlsry Bprvituile In any 
the states described in the resolve iif Con-iress of the a3nl of AprKJ 
IIS4, otbcrwlse than In punistimeDt or crimes, whereof the partj t 
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have been persooaJly guilty; uii<l that this reguUtion shall be an article 
or compact, and remain a fundameDtal principle of tlie coDStltntions 
between tbe thirteen ori|;lDal HtateR and ench of the states described In 
tin; said resolve of the aSrd of April, 178*." 

King's motioD was referred to a committee composed of 
King, Howell mid Ellery, a (Strong committee and one 
surely predisposed in favor of the motion. 

On the question of commitiiieot, the yeas and nays being 
required by Mr. King, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland voted aye; Virginia, North Curolina, 
South Caruliiui voted no; and Georgia and Delaware did 
not vote. 

Beatty of New Jersey, who was ahsent when the vote on 
Jefferson's anti-slavery proposition was taken, was present 
OD this day and voted in favor of commitment, thus show- 
ing his prohaMc vote had he boea present at the former 
time. Grayson of Virginia, whose name is connected so 
honorably with bcneticial legislation for the northwest, 
voted in fiivor of commitment, but his colleague, R. H. 
Lee, voted no, though later he voted for the exclusion of 
slavery. Many historical writers have stated that the 
matter was dropped on the reference of this motion to a 
committee and tbe Journids of Congress do not show that 
even a rejiort was made. There is, however, a report 
among the Papers of the Old Congress, endorsed " Report 
on Mr. King's motion for Iho exclusion of slavery in the 
new ftlatCB. Mr. King* Mr. Howell. Mr. Ellery. Ent. 
6 April, 1785. Read. Thursday 14 assigned for con- 
sideration." The dmfl of the original report is in the biiml- 
writing of Mr. King, the chairman. 

"The CO [Dm it tee consisting or £c to whom nas rererred u motion from 
Ur. King for the exclusion of Involuntary servitude In the stales 
described lu Llie Resolve of Conip-ess of tbe 2ard day of April, 1784, 
submit the following resolve — 

Resolved that after the year 1800 of the Christian era there shall be 
neither slavery nor lovoluotary servitude la auy of tbe stalcn described 
in the BeBOlvc of Congress of the aSrd day of April 1784, othcrwlxe than 
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In the puDlshmeut of crimes wbereof the part; shall have been person- 1 
ftllf guilty — and that this resolntlon shall be an article orcompact, sod 
mmalo n rumlaineotal principle or the coDstltutlon.i between tbe 18 
original states, and each of the states described in the said Resolve of 
CongresN of the !3rd day or April 1TS4, any implication or construction 
or the said Resolve to the contrary notwithstanding — Provided always 
that upon the escape of any person Into any of the states described in 
the said resolve of Congress of the 23rd day of April i7Bi, from whom 
labor or service Is lawfully claimed la any one of the 18 orig' states, 
such Itagliivo may be lawfully reclaimed and carried back to the person 
cUimliig bis labor or service as aforesaid this Resolve notwithstanding." 

In iiitditioii to tbe written dnift of tliis report, printed 
ciipius an' ftiuiid nmoiig tbe Papers of the Old Congress, a 
fiict which would seem to show tbiit it was clearly presented 
to the iitlctitioi) of Congress. No actioti, however, waa 
liikun uiKHi it; indeed there is no record even of discussion 
iijton it. 

This motion iniido \>y King, the fate of which bas heeo 
shown, W)i*i douhtlcss inspired by n letter from Timothy 
Pickering, which was writtou to Kini;, March S, 1785, 
nhout a week before the motion was made. Piekoring'a 
wordx tidiiiit no doubtful meaning. •■ Congress once made i 
this imiH)rtant dceluration, — 'that all men are created i 
v\\\w\ ; that they are endowed by their creator with certaia n 
inalienahlu rights ; that among these are life, liberty, und 
lJi« jtut'Mif lY o/ltappine/ix;' and these truths were held to be , 
xflf-evident, " " • To sull'er Uie i-ontJiiiiuneo of slaves till ■ 
they van gnidtially Iw cmauciiuited, in states already over- 
ran with them may bo {tardonahle, henmsc unavoidable 
witltout UaiKU'ding greater evils ; bul to inlroduee them into 
countries wheiv none now exist — foiintries which have 
K-en tnlki>d of, which we havi' iHnislcd of, as asylums to 
the oiipn^itaed of the earth — can novcr Iir forgiven. For 
(iod'H Mike. then, let one more etfort l«e made to prevent 
HO terrible a valamity I The finidanientnl constitutions for 
thiwe stall* im> yet liable (o ahenilions, and this is proba- 
bly the only time when (he evil c«n «.vr1aiiily lie prevented. 
• • • ll will Ih' iiilinilely »>MNier to pri'veiit the evil at 
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first than to ei-adiuate it or check it in nny fiituro time."' 
Monroe whs the mover of the iiext proposed umeDdmeDt 
to Jefferson's ordinance. Ho bud lieeomu convinced from 
examiuiition of the western teiritory that the number of 
States into which it was to be divided was too large. 

As Virginia had ceded her lands to the United States on 
condition that they shonld I)e divided as Jefferson had pro- 
j>osGd, it became necessary to induce her to change her 
terms of cession if Monroe's ptnn was to succeed. Monroe 
at once attcmj>ted to secure this result. March 24, 1786, 
a report was presented from a general committee. It was 
termed a "report in part." Il called upon Virginia to 
revise her deed of cession, and recommended that the 
western land be divided into " not less than two nor more 
thuD five states." The report was amended and adopted. 
It is as follows : 

"Whercns It appears, rrom the kuowledge already ohtalaeil of the 
tract of conniry lying north-west of the river Ohio, that the laying It 
oat and rorntin;; It Into slates of the extent mentioned iu the resolution 
or CoDgresa of the loth of October. ITBO, and In one of the conditions 
contained In the cession of Vlrslnla, will be productive of many and 
great Inconveniences ; That by such n division of the country, some of 
the new states will be deprived of the advantages of navigation, some 
will be improperly Intersected by lakes, rtveni, and monntalns, and some 
will contain loo great a proportion of barren unimprovable land, and of 
consequence will not for many years, If ever, have a suUlclent number of 
inhabitants to rorm a respectable government, end entitle them to a seat 
and voice In the federal council : And whereas In Sslng the limits and 
dimensions of the new states, due attention ought la be paid to natural 
boundaries, and a variety of circnmstances which will be pointed out by 
a more perfect knowledge of the country, so as to provide for the Aitnre 
growth and prosperity of each state, as well as for the accommodation 
and security of the Brst advculurers. In order therefore tliat tht ends 
of government may be attained and that the slates which shall be 
Tormed. may become a speedy and sure accession of strength to the 
confedctacy ; 

Resolved, That it be and It hereby Is recommended to the legislature 
of Virginia to take into consideration tbelr act ot cession and revise the 
same oo far as to empower the United Stales In Con^'ress assembled to 
make such a division of the territory of the United States lying nortb- 

■I'ickoring'it Life o( Pickering I. MO-IU. 
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eriy and westerly of the river Olilo into dlstliict repabllcsn Blsles not 
more than live nor leus than Cbree as the sltuatlou of that country nnti 
future clrcamHtSinces may require : whleh states shall hereafter bccom« 
memberHOf the federal union and linve tlie same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom and Independence as the original In coDformltj with the reso- ' 
iDilon of Congress of the lOlh of October. 1780." ' I 

Natliuu Dane of Miissaehusotts iiided Monroe in his j 
attempt to revise the Ordiuance of 1784. There ts found > 
among the Papers of the Old Congress a report of a com- 
mittee, consiating of Monroe, Johnson, King, Kean and \ 
Pinckney, to whom had been refeiTod a motion of Mr. 
Dane for considering and reporting the form of ii tempo- J 
rary government for the Western States. It was entered , 
and read May 10th, 1786, and July 13th was recommitted * 
probably to the same committee. 

Monroe's projx)sed ordinance left the division of the • 
country into States to he determined later when the action I 
of Virginia on the proposition to revise her deed of o 
should have been nacertained. It provided for the appoint- . 
ment of a governor, secretary, council and court. The 
territorial legislature was to consist of two houses, one 
composed of the governor and council, and the other elected ; 
from districts into which the governor was authorized to 
divide the territory. All laws were to originate in the 
lower house, according to the report, hut this was modified 
hy Congress, so that this restriction was placed only oa 
" money hills." 

JeiFerson's provision relating to the admission of the 1 
Stat(!S to full representation in Congress, when each one J 
could number as many inhabitant!^ as the least numerous of-l 
the thirteen original States then contained, was inserted. 

This ordinance, aa reported by Monroe's committee, con- 
tained no compact limiting the powers of the temponny 
government, or providing safeguards to property or per- 
son. It is the most inadeijuate and iusiguiticant frame of 
government for the Northwest reported to Congress. 

1 Journali^ of CoDgrcsa rv. titiS. 
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About this tiino the Indians of Kaskaskia petitioned Coii- 
greas for the GHtablishmeut of a temporary <gnvernmeut in 
the Northwest Territory. Their petition was referred to 
Monroe, Johnson, King, Pinckney, and Smith. This is 
the same committee that made tlie report of May 10, with 
the exception that Smith is substituted in the place of Kean. 
There is no explanation of this change. Probably, how- 
ever, this committee was the successor of the other, and 
had under consideration the whole subject of the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory, Their report on the sub- 
ject of the petition of the Kaakaskies, made August 24, 
1786, informs them that Congress is considering a plan for 
the government of the western lands, "and that its adojv 
tion will be no longer pi-otnicted tlian the importance of 
the subject and due regard for their interest require."' 

Monroe's connection with the schemes for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory comes to an end with this 
report on the petition of the Kaskaskies. Both Monroe 
and King resigned their active work in Congress for that 
in the Constitutional Convention. Their places on the 
committee before whom was pending the matter of the 
Northwest, were filled by Dane of Massiichusetts and Henry 
of Maryland. 

September 19, 178(;, the committee, now consisting of 
Johnson, Pinckney, Smith, Dane and Henry, made a report 
which was road and tixed as the order of the day for Sep- 
tember 21st. With the exception of an unimportant dis- 
cussion on September SU, this report received no attention 
until, iu the next Congress it was brought forward again, 
as a new report from the same committee, April 26, 1787. 

Johnson's ordinance, us reported, contained the following 
important provisions : 

"AnJ to secure the rights ot personal liberty and property to the 
iDbabiiants aad others, purchasers iu the snld districts, It is hereby 
resolved : That the inhabltautH of Huch districts shall always be entitled 
to thebenefltaoftheact of ftabeos corpus and ofthe trill by jury; 

1 Joiirouis of CoDgreas IV. 188. 




That the judges shall agree on the criminal laws of some one state. 
Id their opIoioD the moat perfect, which i^hall precall in said district 
nntll the organization of the general assembly ; bnt afterwards the gen- 
eral Bssembly shall have aathority to alter them as Ibe; shall think flt: 

That the real estates of resident proprietors, dying intestate prevloas 
to the organization of the general a-ssembly, shall descend to the heirs 
of such proprietors, male and female In equal parts ; that Is to say. If a 
father (lies intestate, leaviofc a son and two daughters, the real estate 
shall be diTlded Into three eqaal parts, and descend to each in such 
equal proportlous ; provided however that sncb proprietors shall be I 
liberty to dispose of snch lands by atleuation, by bargain and sale, tes- 
tamentary devise, or otherwise as he shall think proper; bnt after the 
argaDl7.atloD of the general assembly, the estates of resident proprie- 
tors shall be subject to sncb disposition, by alienation, bargain and 
sale, descent or oiherwise, as the said assembly shall direct. 

The real estates of non-resident proprietors ahali he subject to such 
alienation while living, and disposal by testamentary devise bb they 
shall ihiak lit 1 but the real estates of non-resident proprietors dying 
Intestate, shall descend In the same manner as tliose of resident propri- 
etors, previous to the organliation of the general assembly, until sncb 
district shall be admitted into the Confederacy." 

When these provisions were discussed in Congress, that 
relating to criminal law was modilied, and those relating lo 
the law of descent were stricken out. 

This report was called up May 9, was read a second tim4 ■ 
and the next day was assigned for the third retiding. Ott | 
that day Massachusetts, represented by Gorhain, King and ] 
Dane, called for the order of the day, but it whs post-fl 
poned for the consideration of the question of adjoni'nroent 1 
of Congress for a brief vacation, the reassembling to be at j 
Philadelphia, where the Constitutional Convention was 
about to sit. It may be well tn note, in view of the state- 
ment made in The Pulilic Domain, p, 153, that this propo- 
sition to adjourn was not adopted.' Congress, therefore, 
met on May 11 in New York, but the subject of the north- 
west was not taken up. There was no (junrum from May 
12 to July 5. inclusive. 

On the Slth of July the Northwest Oi'dinanco was taken 
from the table but not for a third reading. It was refen-ed, 

' Joumala of Congresa, IV., p. 747-8. 
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as Congress hud rend it for the second time, to a new com- 
mittee consisting of Carriiigton of Virginia, Dune of Mnssa- i 
cbusetts, R. H. Lee of Virginia, Kean of North Canilina \ 
aud Smith of New York. In order to contrast the ordi- 
nanee which wits referred to this committee with that which 
the committee rejiortod, the text of the former is given in 
full. This copy is h repnuiuction of one of several printed 
copies found among the papers of the Old Congress. [The 
small capitals denote parts added to the report after it was 
suhmitted to Congress ; the parentheses and italics, parts 
stricken out.] 

An Ordinance for the government of the [ Watern] Territory or tub 
U. S. N. W. OF TOR RrvKR Oaro, [until tiik 8*mb buai.i. bb diviubd 
INTO DifFBHB.ST STATES.] [Note.— Ttils iBHt cUtiac wss Bilded and theu 
SItIcIlCU out In Congresa.] 

It Is hereby ordained by the TTultciI States Id Congress assembled, 
that there sball be appoitited from time to time, a governor, wtioae coni- 
mlsalon shall continue In force for the term of three years, nnless sooner 
revoked by Congress, 

There shall be appointed by Congress, from time to time, a secretary, 
whose commission shall continue in force for four years, unless eoonur 
revoked by Congress. It shnll be hia duty to keep and preserve the 
acts and laws passed by the general assembly, and public records [of ike 
•lUtTKt'\ and of the proceedings of llie governor In his executive depart- 
ment, and transmit autbentlc copies of such acts and proceedings every 
six mouths, to Hie secretary of Congress. 

There shall also be appointed s court, to consist of three jadgea, any 
two of whom sball form a court, who shall have a common law jurisdic- 
tion, whose commlsslona shall continue In force during good behaviour. 

And to secure the rights of personal liberty and property to the 
inhabitants and others, purchasers En the said [dlslrlcf] tkrritoiiy, it 
Is hereby ordained, that the inhabitants [pftiich dMriei] THsnEor shall 
always be entltltd lo the benefits of the act of habeas corpus, and of 
the trtat by Jury. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them shall adopt and pub- 
llsb In the [diatTicl] tkriutort aforbs'o such laws of the original slates, 
criminal and civil, as ma; be necessary, nnU best suited to the circum- 
stances of the [district] iNH*nrTANTs and report ihcm to Congress from 
lime to time, which laws shall [pretaU in mid diilrlet] as in korck 
TERRITORY [sic] until the organization of the general assembly, unless 
disapproved of by Congress, but afterwards the general assembly shall 
have authority to alter them as they shall think lit; provided, however, 
that said assembly shall have no power to create perpi:tultlea. 
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The gorernor for the time belog shill be commander lo L'hief of the 
nllitla, and appoint and commission all oflicere io the same, below the 
nuili of geDerol oUicera ; all officers of that rank shall Im appointed sod 
commisBloaed by Congress . 

Prevlons to the organlEatiOD of the general assembly, the governor 
shall appoint such magistrates and other civil officers Id each coantj or 
lonnslilp, as be shall flnd necesMrj for the preservation of peace and 
Ifood order in the same. After the general assembly shall be organized, 
the powers and duties of magistrates and other civil olDcers shall be 
regolated and defined by the said assembly; but all maglslrates and 
other civil officers, not herein otherwise directed, shall during the con- 
tinnancG of this temporary government, be appointed by the governor. 

The governor shall, as soon b:^ ma^ be, proceed to lay ont the ['Futrfct] 
s*iD TEBBITOKY loto coDDtles and townships. subject however to such 
alterations, as may thereafter be made by the legislature, so soon as there 
shall be 5,000 free male inhabitants, of f uH age, within the said [diatrtrt] 
TEBRrronv upon giving due proof thereof to the governor, they shall 
receive authority, with time and place, to elect representatives from 
their counties or townships as aforesaid, to represent them in general 
assembly ; provided that for every 500 free mate Inhabitants there shall 
be one representative, and so on progressively with the number of free 
male Inhabitants, shall the right of representation cncrease, until the 
number of represeiilntives amount to 26, alter which the number and 
proportion of representatives shall be regulated by the legislature; 
provided that no person shall be eligible or qualified to act as a repre- 
sentative unless he i.halt be a citizen of one of the United States, or 
have resided nithln such {^littrlei] tbhritoht threeyears, and shall like- 
wise hold In his own right, in fee simple, 200 acres of land within the 
some; provided also, that a freehold, or life estate In fifty acres of land 
in the said district, If a citizen of any of the United States, and twO' 
years residence If a foreigner, in addition, shall be necessary to qaaltiy 
a man as elector for the said representative. 

The representatives thas elected, shall serve for the term of two 
years, and In case of the death of a representative or removal tTom 
office, the governor shall Issue a writ to the county or township for 
which he was a member to elect another In his stead, to serve (or the 
residue of the time. 

The general a.sscmbly shall consist of the governor, a legislative 
council, to consist of five members, to be appointed by the United Stales 
In Congress assembled, to continue In office during pleasure, any three 
of whom to be a qnorum, and a bouse of representatives, who shall 
have a legislative authority complete In all cases for tlie good govern' 
ment of ioXA [rf(s(r(et] TERitiToltv ; provided that no act of the said gen- 
eral assembly shall be construed to afi^ct any lands the property of the 
United Stales, and provided fortber, that the lands of the non-restdent 
proprletora shall in no instance be taxed higher than the lands of resl- 
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All bills shall originate iDdlOerently either In tbc council or bonse of 
rcprcseDt&tlves. and having bCL»n paesurt by a majority In both houses, 
shall bi.' rcrurrcd to the governor fbr his assent, after obtaining which, 
thvy shall be complete and valid; hut no bill or legislative act what- 
ever, Shalt be valid or of any force without his assent. 

The governor sbull have power to convene, prorogDC and dlsBOlve tho 
general assembly when In his opinion it shall be expedient. 

The said Inhabilanls or Bottlers shall be subject to piiy a part of the 
federal debts, contracted, or to be contracted, nud to bear n proporllouiil 
part of the burthens of the government, to be apportioned on them by 
Congress, according to the same common rule' and raeosnre by which 
apportionments thereofshall he made on the other slates. 

The governor, judges, legislative council, secretary and such other 
oMcers as Congress shall at any time think proper to appoint In such 
[dUtrUf] TKUiuTOHT. shall take an oath or aOlrmatlon of Udellty akd or 
O^FiCR, (the governor before Iba president of Congress, and nil other 
olDccrs bi'forc the governor), [according; to the form prescribed on the 
2Tth day of January, ITS6, to the secretary at war, mutitu mutandfi.] 

[ WhenaosvtT any of the natd HaW» shall Anne offrte inhabitant* ai mat\y 
at an tqiial in number to tht one thirteenth part of the eitizent of tht 
original stales, to he computed from the last enuraeraClon, micA state shall 
be admitted by its delegates tnto the Congress of the United States, on an 
equal footing with the taid original ttatu; pTovided (he conunl of to many 
tlatee in Congreai it first obtained, ds may at that time be competent to lueh 
admission.] 

Resolved, That tlie resolutions of the 23d of April, 1784, be, and the 
eame are hereby annulled and repealed. 
[Endorsed] 

Report temporary Government Iranscrlbeil agreealily to 
order May 9th, 17HT, &. Assigned for thuraday. May 10th. 

May 101 h poetponed. 

July 9, 1787, Referred to 

Mr. Carrlngton 
Mr. Dane 

Mr. Kcan 
Mr. Smith 

Tilt' jiCL'ouiit of the attioti of the Cotnniittee in llie Journal 
of Congress is contincd to the one fact that their report was 
made July 11, only one day intervening between their 
appointment and their report. The ordinance thus rejiorted, 
afler amendment, as will bo explained in detail later, was 
read a second time July 12, and was enacted July 13. 

The vote on its putssage was unanimous, that is, the votes 
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of the eight States present, M:issachti6otts, New York, New 
.Icrsey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, were all affirmative. Yates of New York 
was the only individual who voted no. The statement that 
ho voted aye, made in The Pulilic Doniiiin, p. 152, is ua 
error. See Journals of Congress, iv., 754. The only 
explanation of this vote to be found, is given in Dane's 
jotter to Rufus King, Bancroft's History of the Constitution, 
vol. ii., p. 431, that Yates "apiiearod, in this case, aa in j 
mo8t others, not to understand the subject at all." 

Three printed copies of the Ordinance are preserved in 
the Lilmiry of Congress : one showing the report as mada . 
on the llth and the amendments adopted on the 12th lieforo i 
the second reading; the second being a corrected print of 
it lis it passed ; nn<l the third a co[)y armnged so as to 
show the report and all amendments, the udilitions being 
underlined and the clauses stricken out being written in. 
A ifproduction of this copy is added Iwlow, the small capi- 
tals showing the additions, and the italics the clauses 
gti'icken out. A note is added to each addition stating in 
whoso handwriting the addition is found in the amended 
rt'iMirt. Conuncnts are also added after each paragraph 
sunimnrixing all that vnn Itc learned in regard to the sourca 
of each {larticulai- priui-iple. 

An Okdinakck van tiik Qovkiinmkkt or rttK TKRUTDiir or thi 
Unitkd Statks Kv>iitiiWK8T of tiik Riveb Ohio. 

/!« a ontciftiHt h|i Ur {AtMml Statt* in Cottgrm attfmMttI, That the 
•tkUl IcrrllnrT, fiir lh<t purposcn at trmporar; got'eniiiK'at. be oae dla- 
Ulcl, Kulijcct, hnnvipr, to be ilIvlilo<l luta two dlstrlcls, as niinni clr- 
cunaUuccH may, 'o (^^^ opinion tif Congress, make K cxptMlIent. 

All previous rc|K)rls hud con(em[)luled the orgauizatJOD 
of the temiHtmry goveniinent in the form of one district, 
although no (mvisc slatv-uioiit htid tH<i.>ii made in regard tc 
the subje<-l. Soci ntMlutiuns iv|Mi1e(l by Liuane's committee 
itM^nt, iwgr 307. 

Bt a '•r^i«lmt^ 1^ tkr mtUiiiri^ ^H>rttmH. Tk*l tlM»tates. trathof rul- 
iknl whl nuD-re«lvt«iil itroitrlvlor* tn tlw saM wrrtUtrT, dying b 
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shall Jes<:(.'ncl to, and be dlstribated timonz, tbclr children, &Dd the 
descendants orn deceaiied child, in equal [larts-, the descendants of a 
deceased child or grandchild to tahe the share of their deceased parent 
In enual part-i among them; And wheri; there shall be no children or 
descendauts, then In equal parts to the next of kin In equal degree; and, 
among collaterals, the chMdreu of a deceased brother or alater of the 
InteHtnte shall hnve, In equal parts among them, their deceased parents' 
share ; \sd THBitE shall, in mo case, bk a distinctiok bktwksm kik- 
URRD OF THB WHOLE ANP HALF-BLOOD; savlDf;, in all cases, to the 
widow of the Intestate her third part of ihi: real estate Tor life, and one- 
third part of the personal estnle ; and this law, relntlve to descents nnd 
(lower, shall remain In full force until :iltered tty the legislature of the 
district. 

In language anti subsUnee this statement of the law of 
desi'eut cliisely resembles the Massachusetta etiitute of 1783, 
ch. 36. The verbal chnngos sire unimportant, and the only 
point of ilifferenoe in substant^e is that in Massiiehusetts 
until Juno 8, 1 78!), the eldest son received a douhle portion. 
It is also to l>e noticed that the Inw of descent of real estate 
as stated in the report of Johnson's committee, was the eanie 
as the law which was enacted, in its main principle, — equ&l 
distribution among the children of the intestate. The clause 
in regard to half-blood was added us an amendment to the 
rei>ort in Congress. It is written into the printed copy 
referred to a)>uve in the band of Grayson, at that time Pres- 
ident of Congress. 

And, until the governor and Judges shall adopt laws as herelnafler 
mentioned, estates in the said territory maybe deflsed or bequeathed 
by nilla In wrltlug, signed and sealed by him or her In whom the estate 
may be (being of full age), and attests tl by three witnesses; and real 
estates may be conveyed by lease and release, or bargain nnd sals, 
signed, sealed, and delivered by the person, being ol full age. In whom 
the estate may be, :Lnd attested by two witnesses, provided such wills 
be dnty proved, and such conveyances be acknowledged, or tbe execn- 
tlon thereof duly proved, and be recorded within one yi'sr after proper 
uiagistraleH, courti, and registers fihaW bo appointed for that purpose; 
and personal property may be transferrud by delivery: saving, however 
M tbe (inhnhttanU 0/ Kaikaakies and Port Vincent) Fbemch and Caka- 

ViKCBNTS, AKI> T)IK NKICIlllOlltNt; VILLAOKS WtIO IIAVK IISRKTOFOIIK 

FBorEasEi) T]iKM»Bi.vKK ciTi/HNB OK ViuoiNU, tbclr laws unci customs 
now in force among them, relative to the descent and conveyance of 
property. 
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Natlmii Dane, iu his ahndgmunt. Vol. VII. p. 3811. thus j 
oxplniits thu isource uf this part of the ordinunce. " This 1 
ordiaance" (i. e. of 1787) " (formed by the author of this I 
work) was fi-Hiued mainly from the laws of Mjissachuaetts, 
OKiwciully iu regard to titles. • • • • Thus the laws of 
Mas»achuBett» laid thi! foundation of titles to real and per- 
Huiial vstalos, by deed, by will, and by descent, in all the 
territories of the Union northwest of the river Ohio; — and 
aulttstantially in the other territories to which this ordinance 1 
has been extended." The nniendiuent is in the hand of ' 
Gmyson. 

B4 U orifafnmt hf tkg nvAorilf ^forrmli'l. That there sbtU be appoloted, 
Troin time to time, by Coiif>ress, » gorertior, wboM commlMion shall 
continue In Ibrt^u for *itr term of three Te*ra, aniess sooner revoked by 
Coii)irc»s i he sball reside In the dlatriet, and bare a freehold eBUtta 1 
thrrvin in 1000 *cr«s of land, while in tbe eseirrlse of hU oIDcc. 

•Ictfcrsoii's onliiiiincc left the form of the executive snd 
lejrislalive dp]iart]iients of the temporary government to be 
determined by the selectinn by the free males of one of the 
stale i\tHslit(it>on». MonTtM> and Johnson liolh pUced the 
cxcciitivo d«)vinnM>nt in the baixts of * governor to Iw «p- 
point««l by C'Ongrctfs. The 6r»t clau!« of the above b taken 
•laxist vorfaally from Jolmaoti's rv}M»t. Seempray p«ge3Sl. 

TWtT afcall b< iinpolrtrt. troai tUM to ttMr,h90M8nas,aaMf«tur, 
wfc qi winloa ataD «nM«w !■ Ibm Ihr Mar yean ailMa m i m 
iMVkKd: b*stearaaMtlBtheAArtct,aiaitev«a(tMhiiUe>tBtetbei^ 
l>nt«naarin^«MI*lB(to«xaK«M«f »§«•(»; li ilMdl Iw kta 
«a9takMrMrfpna««*lktac«anila«» yanai hf iha latfMaMra. 
Mi4lWf«MltefMiac<l(*tllw4M(M.aa« «■ pncMO^s ot tbe svr- 
■narlaMiExMMlvadipamMM; a«d t raa— fc aa tt ia Uc vofks of 
■,••*• Sa w aniT ar Coa- 




(■d JnMl^M IncaMM M Ma* sms m mr^ Ibc aMffki 
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The governor sad jnrlgeg, or a niojorlty of thein, shall ndopt and pub- 
lish In the district SQch laws of the original Stales, criminal and civil, 
as maj be necessarf and iMst suited to the clrcamstanccs or the district, 
and report them lo Congress from time lo time : which laws shall be in 
force In tlie district nntll the organization of the General Assembly 
therein, unless disapproved of by Congrssa ; bnt, alterwards, the legls- 
latnru shall have authority to alter them as they shall think flt. 

To the corresponding provision in Johnson's report, was 
added the clause "provided, however, that snid assemhly 
shall have no power to create perpetuities." This clause ' 
does not appear in any shape in the final ordinance. 

The governor, for the time being, shall be com m and cr-in -chief of the 
mllltla, appoint and commission all ofllcers In the same below the ranic 
of general olScers; ail (above that rank) obn'uiul otilcers shall b« 
appointed and commissioned by Congress. 

This iimendmont was written in by Thompson, the Sec- 
retary of Congress, 

Previous to the organisation of the General Assembly, the governor 
shall appoint such magistrates and other civil officers. In each county or 
township, as he shall And necessary for the preservation of the peac« 
and good order in the same : .After the General Assembly shall be organ- 
ized, the powers and duties of tbe magistrates and other civil officers, 
shall be rcgtitatcd and deflncd by the said assembly; but all magistrates 
and other civil officers, not herein othemlse directed, shall, during the 
continuance of this temporary government, be appointed by tbe 
governor. 

These articles are copied almost verbatim from Johnson's 
report. 

For the prevention of crimes and Injuries, the laws to be adopted of 
made shall have force in all parts of tbe district, and for the execatlOD 
of process, criminal and civil, tbe tiovernor shall make proper divisions 
thereof; and be shall proceed, from lime lo time, as circumstances may 
require, to lay OQt the parts of the district in which the Indian titles 
■hall have been extinguished. Into counties and townships, subject, 
however, to such alterations as may thereafter lie made by tbe leglsla- 

The latter half of the above paragraph is copied with Imt 
slight verbal changes from Johnson's ordinance. 

So soon as there shall be liOOO free mate Inhabitants of full age in tbe 
district, upon giving proof thereof to the governor, they shall receive 
authority, with time and place, to elect rcpreaentatlves from their conn- 
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tieB or towDships to represent tbpm in the General Asseroblj : Frovtilei, 
That, (br every GOO free male lohaliitants, there ahall be one represent*- | 
Hve, and so on progreaslvely with Ihe nnmber of free male Inbnhitants, 
f>ha11 the r1<!;ht or represeotalion increase. Qnlll the nnmlx-rorrcpreneQU 
atives Bball amount to 26; aricr which, the number and proportion of 
reprencn tat tree ehnll be regulated by the legislature : 

Frovtilol, Thai no person be eligible or (jnaliOed to act as a rcpr<^aeDt«' I 
tlve nnless he nhall have hcen a citl/.en of one or the United StateH 
three years, nntl lie n resident In the district, or onleaa he shall have J 
resided In the district three years; and. in either cane, sball HhcwlBe 
hold in his own ilglit, In fee siraple, 200 acrns of Innd within the same t 

Provided, alan. That a freehold of life estate iu 60 acres of land In the 
district, having been a cllUen of otic of the States, and being resident 
hi the district, or the like freehold and two years residence In the dis- 
trict, slinll be necessary to qualify a man aa an elector of a representa- 
tive. 

The repreBenlativesthna clec led, ahall serve for the term of two years; 
and. in case of the death of a representative, or removal from oltlce, the I 
governor shall Issue a writ to the the county or township for which ba 
was a member, to elect another In his citcad, to serve for the resldae of \ 
the term. 

There is nothing to call for coniment in those pariigmphs. 
They are all in substani^e the work of Monroe's and John- 
son's committees. 

The General Assembly, or Legislature, shall consist of the governor! 
legislative council, and a house of representatives. The legiBlatlve 
conncll shall consist of Ave members, to continue In office five years, 
unless sooner removed hy Congress; any three of whom to he a quo- 
rum : nod the members of the council shall be nominated and appointed 
In the following manner, to wit; As soon as representatives shall be 
elected, the governor shall appoint a time and place for them to meet 
together; and, when met, they sball nominate ten persons, rosidcnta in 
the district, and each possessed of a (Veehoid In 50O acres of land, and 
return their names to Congress; live of whom Congress shall appoint 
and commission to serve as aforesaid ; and, whenever a var^ncy al 
happen In the council, by death or removal from olHce. the bonse of 1 
representatives shall nominatu two personH, qualified as aforesaid, for 
each vacancy, and return their names to Congress; one of whom Con- 
gress shall appoint and commission for the residue of the term. And 
every tlve years, four months at least before the explraMon of the Ume 
of service of the members of conncll, the said bouse shall nominate ten 
persons, qu.illflcd as aforesaid, and return their names to CongresB; flvs 
of nhum Congress shall appoint and commission to serve BBmembett 
of the council live years, unless sooner removed. 

Johnson gave to the membera of the council tenure dur- 
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ing the pleasure of Congress. The manner of their seloc- 
tinn and appointment as stated above is new. 

And Lhe governor. leRlslatlve council, and hoQse of represcntntlves, 
shall have aiithorR; to niRhe laws In all cases. Tor the good government 
of the illstrlct, not repugnant to the principles snil arllclea Id thin ordi- 
nance cstablUlied and declared. Anil all bills, hnvlng passed by a 
majorit; Id tbe house, and by a majority In the council, shall be referred 
to Ihc governor for his assent; but no bill, or Legislative act whatever. 
shall he of any force wllhont his assent. The governor shall have 
power to convene, prorogue, and dissolve the General Assembly, when. 
In his opinion, U shall be expedient. 
The tirst itentence is new. 

Tbe governor, judges, legislative council, secretary, and such oUier 
officers a»i Congress shall appoint in the district, shall take au oath or 
alllrmatlon of Bdellty and of ofUco; tbe governor before the Fresident 
of Congress, nnd all other olDcers before the governor. 

This is pnictically the same as in Johnson's report. 

Ah soon OS a legislature shall be formed In the district, the council 
and bouse assembled In one room, shall have authority, by joint ballot, 
to elect a delegate to Congres.s. who shall have a scat in Congress, with 
a right of debating but not of voting during this temporary government. 

This privilege was accorded to the territory by Jeffer- 
son's ordinance. 

And, for eitendlng (Co all partiSB of the ConftderaCf) the fundamental 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which form the basis whereon 
these republics, their laws and constitutions are erected; to fli and 
establish those principles as the basis of all laws, coDstltntlous, and 
governments, which forever hereafter shall be formed In the said 
territory : to provide also for Ihe establishment of States, and perma- 
nent government therein, and for tbeir admission lo a share In the 
federal councils on an equal footing with tbe original States, at as early 
periods as may be consistent with the general interest: 

/( (i hereby ordained nad declared by the aulhoritu aforeiald. That the 
following articles shall he considered ns articles of compact between 
the original States and tbe people and States lo tbe said territory and 
forever remain unalterable, unless by common consent, to wit - 

Jefferson's form of the statement of this compact did not 
make the people of the Suites a party to it. The compact 
entered into by tbe enactment of Jefferson's ordinance is 
completely re-stated and re-euacted in the articles below, 
and thus was not broken in a single particular. 
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ART' Ist. No person, i)eme»nlDS himself in a peaceable and orderljJ 
manner. Khali ever be molested ou accunnt of bis mode Of norahlp ocl 
religious aentlinents. In the said terrllor^. 

Relipious freedom was secured generally to the dtizenal 
of the (Hlfcreni Suites by their con*rtitutions. Conoecticat] 
nnii Rhode Isliind wore probably the only exceptions i 
time of the ordinnnce of 1787. The chnrler of lfi63 < 
Rhode Island, guaranteed religious liberty to her dt 
Ociawiivp's constitution prohibited an established church. 
The language of Article 1st of the Ordinance of 1787, bears 
a strong resemblance to the last clause of Article 11., Purt 
I. of the Constitution of 1780 of Massachusetts. 

Art- id. The labablUntii of the said territor; sliall ainays be 
enLllk-it to the tteoeUts of the writ of kabtai corpUM, and of the trial bjr 
jury: 

These two private safeguards were guaranteed by Joho- | 
sod's ordinance. See supra, page 3S1. 

Of a proporllonate representation of the people in tbe l«KlsUtiire ; 
and of judicial pnx^eedlaga acconlin^ to the connte of tbe common law. 

Proportionate representation of the male iubabitaots in 
the legislature was secured by Johnson's ordinance. 

AU persons shall be bailable, anless f'>r capital offences where tb« 
proof shall be ei-ideut or the presompllon great. 

The provision in nward to bail usually found in the bills 
of rights, is " that excessive l>ail ought not to be required." 
In the short bill of rights of Connecticut, adopted in 1776, 
is found tlie following, to which tbe altove is closely par- 
allel : "And that no man's person shall be restrained or 
imprisoned, by any authority whatsoever, Iiefore the law 
bath seiit^m-ed him tlierounto, if he can and will give suffi- 
cient security, bail or maiuprize for his ■p)>eaRince and good 
behavior in the meantime, unless it be for capital crimes. 



Tills lauguago was probably su^^ested by tbe Virginia 
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Bill of RighU. which det-Urcd " Thfit excessive Imil ought 
not to be required, nor excessive fines imjiosod, nor cruel 
and unusual puuishmenta inflicted." These words were 
borrowed directly from the English Bill of Rights of 1688-9. 
The cor res landing clause in the Massachusetts Conslitution 
of 1780, is : "No miigistrate or court of law shall demand 
excessive hnil or sureties, impose excessive fines, or inflict 
cruel or unusual punishments." 

No man sliatl be deprived tit tiU liberty or property, but by the jud-;- 
mcDt ot his peers or the law uf llie landi and, should the public cxiKeii- 
cics make it necessary, for the common preservation, to take any person's 
property, or to deioaod bis partlcalar services, full compunatillon shall 
be made for the same. 

Virginia and Massachusetts together contributed the 
above. In the Bill of Right of the former is the statement, 
"That no man be deprived of his liberty except by the law 
of the land or the judgment of his peers," and the constitu- 
tion of 1780 of the latter contains the provision, "And 
whenever the public exigencies require that the property of 
an individual should be appropriated to public uses, he 
shall receive a reasonable compensation therefor." There 
is also in the Constitution of Ma^ssiichusetts a sentence which 
may have suggested the first clause of the above. 

And, in the just preservation of rights and property, It Is understood 
and declared, that no law oufflii ever to be made, or have force In the 
said territory, that shall, in any manner whatever, interfere vrlth or 
aOfact private contracts or ent'agemcnis, hona fide, and without fraod, 
previously formed. 

So far OS is known the sacredness of private contracts is 
here for the first time recognized as putting the obligation 
contained in them beyond the rightful interference of legia- 
tntion. It seems clear that the motive of this article \ 
suggested by Shays's Rebellion and that Nathan Dane de- 
serves the credit of having originated and stated it as it now 
stands in the Ordinance. Dane claims this credit in his 
letter of March 26, 1830, to Daniel Webster in the follow- 
ing words : "I have never claimed urvjinality except in 
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regard to the cluuse against impiiiring contnicta, and peis J 
hups the Indian article, part ol' the third article, iucluding j 
also religion, morality, knowletige, schools, etc." 

Hon. George F. Hoar, in his Miirietta Oration, thus \ 
speaks of this article : 

"For the first time in history the Ordinance of 1787 1 
extended that (lomain from which all huuian government is I 
absolutely excluded hy forbidding any law interfering with, J 
the obligation of good faith between man and man. ThU4 
provision, adopted afterward in substance in the Constita-' 
tion of the United States, and thereby made binding aa ft ' 
restraint upon every State, is the security upon which rests 
lit lust all commerce, all trade, all safety in the dealing of 
men with each other. To-iky its impregnable shield is 
over the dealing of sixty millions of people with each otbei' 
and with mankind." 

Mr. Hoar also explains the probable motive of this article ] 
as tbllows ; " Shays'e insurrection in Massachusetts in 1787 I 
was inspired mainly by the desire to prevent the enforce- j 
ment of debts hy the courts. To it was doubtless due the 1 
clause in the Ordinance of 1787 — inserted also in the Con- J 
stitution — forbidding the passage of any law impairing the ] 
obligation of contracts." 

Art. 3(i. (InHUutionsfor (A* promotion of) rellf,'lon, morality, akd i 

KNOWLKIKIK, HEIS'G NBGbaSilRV TO GOOII OOVKUHMKNT AND TUK HAP- ' 

PINUHSOF Mankind, scboolii and tho meaus of education shall foreviu* bo I 
ci]coiira;;ed ^atiii ail permnt while young shall be taught jioms uiffld '1 
uceupation I. 

Bland foresaw the need of establishing schools. See ^ 
supra, page 308. The scheme for sale and survey of lands, 
which was enacted May 2U, 1785, also provided that the 
central section of every township should be reserved for the 
support of schools. 

The clause in small cnpitds is an interlineation in the 
handwriting of Thompson. 

The utmost good faith shall always be observed towarrls the lodlana; •, 

their lands and property xhall aevur be taken IVoni them without thelf d 

consent; and, Id their property, rights, atid llbi-rty, they shall n 

1 Proteedinp, of llie Muss. Uisl. am:., vol. X., p. iTU. 
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Invaded or dlBtarbcd, anlesB in just iind lawful wars aathorlied by Coi)< 
Sress; but laws fonndvd In justice aud humaulty, sliall, from time to 
time, be made Tor preventlQS nrotigs being done to Ibem, and for pre- 
serving peuce aod rrlendslii)] with tliem. 

D,iae ckims to have originnted this provision in his letter 
to Webster, which is [{itoted aljove. While these exact 
words are not found in any prior report, yet the rights of 
the Indians to the soil were recognized in the early reports 
and in Jefferson's ordinance. 

Art. *th. Tbe said territory, and iho Stales wlileh may be (orroed 
therein, shall forever remain a part of this coDfederacy of tbe United 
States of America, aubjtcl to the Articles of CoDrederatlou, and to sacb 
aileratlons tberelu as ahull lie constitutionally mode; and to all the acta 
and ordinances of ibe United States Id Confiresii assembled, coDformo- 
bie thereto. 

This stipulation was made in Jefferson's ordinance as one ' 
of the principles on which the temporary and permanent 
governments were to rest. 

The Inhabitants And sctticra In tlie ^iiid territory shatl be subject to 
pay a part of the federal debts contracted or to be contracted, and a 
proportional part of the expenses of gavernmeiit, to be apportioned od 
them 1)y Congress aci^ording to the same common rule and measure by 
which apportion meats tbereof shall be made on tiie other States; and 
the taKCs, for paying their proportion, shall be laid and levied by tho 
authority and direction of the legislatures of tbe district or districts, or 
new States, as In the original States, vriibtn the time agreed apoo by 
the United States in Coogresii assembled. 

The principle of the ahovc was stated in tho same language 
in Jefferson's and in Johnson's ordinances. See supra, 
pages 309, 323. The method nf levying the taxes is first 
stated in the final ordinance. 

The legislatures of those UlHlricts or new Stales, shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the soil by the United States in Congraes 
assembled, nor with any regulations Coni^ress may And necesskry for 
securing the title In such soil to tbe bona fide purchasers. No las shall 
be Imposed on lauds the property of the United States ^ 

These two articles of compact were included in Jefferson's 
ordinance, as enacted, hut not in bis first reirort. They 
were added ixn amcnilments to his second report hy Congress. 
33 
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ABd. in BO cue, ilull non-reatdcnt pfoprlMon be taxed Uglier ti 

ThiB had already beeo enacted ia Jefferson's ordinance. 

Tbe iiAtlgBble witen leadlQi; lota the Mississippi and SL Lawr«i>c«, 
mod tbe carrjlng places between tbe same, sbsll be commoo higbwrnrs, 
aod forever free, •« netl lo tbe inbabfunts or ibe s».\A icrrlioiy aa lo 
tbe clUif 08 of the tDlted SUtes. and tliose of anj otber St«tea Ibat 
m»j be admitted Into tbe Confederacy, witboat any lax, iinpoat, or 
dnt;, tlierefor- 

This clause had already been enacted. It was passed as 
a resolution of Congress, May 13, 1786. Grayson moved 
it and King seconded him. The resolution contained tbe 
entire auh^tance of the iil)ove, and it was stated in almost 
the same words.' 

Aiir. 5th. Tbere ahail be formed in the said territory, not less Uian 
tliree nor more than Ore States; aod the boandarles of the States, bb 
■oon aa Virginia shall alter her act of cessloD, and (autkorUej coiiBB.*rr 
to the same, shall liecome llxed and established as foUovra, to wit: The 
Wesl«rn State In thb said territory, $hBll be bounded by the Ulssis^lppl, 
the Obto, aod Wabodb rivers; a direct Hue drawn from the Wabash and 
Post St. Vlnceut's, doe North, to the territorial line between the Uatied 
States nnU Canada; and, by Tue said territorial line, to the Lalce of the 
Woods and MIsiiisHlppI, The middle State shall be bounded by the said 
direct line, the Wabash from Post Vincent's, to the Ohio; by the Ohio, 
by a direct line, drawn due North from thb month of the Great Miami, 
to THK saliV territorial line, and by tub .tuld territorial line. The Eastern 
State shall be bonudcd by the last mentioned direct tine, the Obto, 
Penniiylvanla, and the Raid territorial line; Provided, ktnemer, aod It Is 
farther understood and declared, that the boundaries of these three 
Status shall be subject so far to be altered, that, If Congress shall here- 
after flnd It expedient, they shall have aathority to form one or two 
States In that part of the snid territory which lies North of an Kaat aud 
West Hue drawn through the Southerly bend or extreme of lake Htchl- 

This article was confirmed by Virginia, December 30, 
1788. The word " consent" was inserted in the handwrit- 
ing of Grayson, and the other amendments made in the 
hand of Thompson. 

And. whenever any of the said States shall have Ii0,000 free inhabit- 
ants IherelD. such Stute shall ba admitted, by its delegates, into tbe 

> JoumalH uf CoDgnaa, iv,, m. 6as, 
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CoDgress of the Uoited States, on &□ equal Tooting with the original 
States In all respects whatever, and shall be at liberty to form a perroa- 
nent constitution and State government. 

This was the third proposed reguhition of the time of ad- 
mission to statehood. Jeiieraoo'e plan provided for admis- 
sioa of each State when the number of its inhabitnat^ equalled 
that of the least nnmeroiis of the thirteen original States at 
such time of admission. Monroe adopted the proposition 
of Jefferson. Johnson wished to exclude each new State 
until it could show a population one-thirteenth of the popu- 
lation of the original States. This last proposition was 
probably rejected by Congress, inasmuch as it is stricken 
out from the draft of that ordinance as it passed a second 
reading. See supra, page 323. 

Provided, the coustitution and government so to be formed, shall be 
repabllcun, and In conformltf to the principles oontalned In these 
lU'ticlcs ; and, so far as It can bo coDsUtent with the general interest of 
the confederacy, such admissIoD slinll he allowed at an earlier period, 
and wben there may be a \ess aumher of free inhabitants in i]te State 
than GO ,000. 

Arepublicanl'ormofgovernment was required by Jefferson. 

SKRVITUDK IN THR SAID TBRRITOIIY, OTuanWlSK ' 
MBNT OF CItrMBH, WHEREOP THB PARTY SIIALL H 

vicTKD ; Provided always. That ant fcrson 
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ONB OF THB ORI0ra*L STATUS, HCCR 
KBCI.IIMBD AND CONVEYBD TO THB PUSS 
O^ BBBYtCB AS ArOBBSAID- 

Thia si.tth article is the most prominent feature of the 
Ordinance. Its history in Congress will be seen by follow- 
ing Jefferson's proposition lo exclude slavery after 1800 in 
his first report ; Spaight's amendment by which it was 
stricken out ; King's motion to amend by adding the clause 
as above which unqualifiedly prohibits slavery ; the report 
of King, Howell and Ellery proposing again Jefferson's pro- 
vision and adding to it the fugitive slave clause as above; 
Monroe's and Johnson's Ordinances which totally omit the 
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subject of slavery ; Carrington'a report witliout the sixth 
article ; and Dnne'a iimendnient which wns adopted without 
question and added as aliove. 

The most surprising facts in connection with this article - 
are that it hung fire so long when it would seem that its 
best friends were interested in it: that Dane and King 
especially were ready on May 10th to vote for an ordinance 
which omitted it, and that when proposed in Congress as an 
amendment to a matured plan, it was so readily adopted. 

This historic amendment is in the handwriting of Nathan 
Dane and ia annexed l>y wafer to the printed copy of the 
report which wiia made and rend on the 11th, and not to the 
reiMjrt wliich was niiide by Johnson's committee April 26, 
as is stated in The Public Domain, p. 152. 

Dane hai; given hia reason for not pressing his amendment 
on the raemliers of the committee while their report waa 
under consideration, in a letter to Rufus King, which has 
lieen referred to already and will bo found in Bancroft'B 
History of the Constitution, Vol. II., p. 431. He writes : 
*' When I drew the ordinance (which passed, a few words 
excepted, as I originally formed it), I had no idea the states 
would agree to the sixth article prohibiting slavery, aa only 
Masaachusetts, of the eastern states, was present, and there- 
fore omitted it in the draft ; hut tinding the house favorably 
disposed on this subject, after we had completed the other 
parts, I moved the article, which was agreed to without 
opposition." 

There ia another explanation of the fact tliat Dane waited 
until the committee Lad reported before he brought forward 
this sixth article, given by Charles W. Upham in a speech 
delivered in the House of Koprcsentatives of MassachusettSt 
in 1849. Mr. Upham's theory is that the committee wiahed 
to report only what they could agree to unanimously, and 
it was found impossible to come to an arrangement on the 
aubject of slavery. Dane, therefore, proposed hia amend- 
ment and gained unanimous supjwrt for it, by means of the 
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fugitive slave clause, which was offered as a coniprotuiae to 
the demands of the southern states. This theory is not 
wholly satisfactory. It overlooks the fact that King's 
report placed precisely the same proposition liefore Con- 
gress, April 6, 1785, and yet it was not accepted, nor even 
discussed. Mr. Uphani does not give his authority. 

In connectioa with this sixth article it is deemed fitting 
to quota a letter from Dane to John H. Farnham, written 
May 12, 1831, and to be found in the New York T^ribune 
of June 18, 1875: 

"As to the article excluding slavery, an important one, 
though perhaps not more so than the provision against im- 
pairing contracts, two (jue^tions arise : Who first thought 
of excluding slavery from the North Western territory? 
Who caused the article to bo made a part of the ordinance ? 
The Committee that reported the plan of April, 1784, 
including an article against slavery, very imperfect, • " 
consisted of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Chase of Maryland and Mr. 
Howell of Rhode Island. As Mr. Howell was from a non- 
slaveholding state, an active and able member, might he 
not more probably first think of excluding slavery? Be 
that as it may, the slave article in the plan of 1784 was 
very deficient, and the plan being adopted, and the slave 
article rejected, there was an end of it. The next year, 
'85, Mr. King of Massachusetts moved to add a slave 
article, better in words, but imperfect in substance; this 
being only committed, a slave article was no longer pro- 
posed iiy any committee. When the ordinance of '87 was 
reported to Congress, and under considerntion, from what 
I heard, I concluded that a slave article might be adopted, 
and I moved the article as it is in the ordinance. It was 
added, and unanimously agreed to, I thought to the groat 
honor of the slave-holding states." 

The mystery surrounding the enactment of this sixth 
article, which the passages quoted from Dane's letters do 
not solve, is explained, perhaps not with perfect satisfac- 
tion, by the publication of tiie "Life, Journal and Corre- 
spondence of Manasseh Culler." Mr. William F. Poole of 
Chicago first called attention to the very important infiucace 
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exerted by Cutler, as the agent of the Ohio Company, in 
the formation and passage of both the "Ordinance of 1787" 
and the iiecompanying ordinance for the sale of land to the 
Ohio Company. The recent publication nf Cutler's letters 
and diary has made it still clearer that the Ohio Company, 
represented in New York by Cutler, when the subject of | 
the Northwest Tenntory was at Inst considered with enei^y, 
W!i3 the power which demanded and enforced from tha 
hitherto undecided and irresolute Congress an ordinance 
for the government of their State or States which would 
secure the rights of property and of person, maintain edu- 
cation !ind religion, and irrevocably prohibit slavery. 

A few passages from Cutler's "Life, Journal and Cor- ] 
respondence" will serve to support this view. 

April 7, 1783, Timothy Pickering wrote a letter to Mr. 
Hodgdon, in which is the following passage : " But a new 
plan is in contempliition, no less than fonning a new slate 
westward of the Ohio. Some of the principal officers of 
the army .ire heartily engaged in it. About a week since 
the matter was set on foot and a plan is digesting for the 
purpose. Inclosed is a rough draft of some propositions 
respecting it, which are generally approved of. They are 
in the hands of Genend Huntington and General PutDam, 
for consideration, amendment and addition."^ 

Here are three of the articles of the rough draft to which 
Pickering referred. "11, That a Constitution for the new 
State be formed by the meiuliers of the association previous \ 
to their commencing the settlement, two-thirds of the / 
associatora present at a meeting duly notified for that pur-^ 
pose agreeing therein. The total exclusion of slavery from! A 
the State to form an essential and irrevocable part of the I 
Constitution." 

"(12). That the associators, so assembled, agree on buoIi J 
general rules as they shall deem necessary for the pnKj 
vention and punishment of crimes, and the preservation of J 
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peace and good order in the State ; to have the force of 
liiws during the space of two yuars unless an assembly of 
the State, formed agreeably to the Constitution, shall sooner 
repeal them,"* 

"13. That the State so constitatcd shall be admitted into 
the Confederacy of the United States, and entitled to all 
the benelits of the Union, in common with the other mem- 
bers thereof."' 

April 14, 1783, Colonel Pickering again writes to Mr. 
Hodgdon. He aays "General Putnam is warmly engaged 
in the new planned settlement on the Ohio."' 

Later a petition signed by two hundred and eighty-eight 
officei-s in the Continental army is presented to Congress 
praying for tlie location and survey of the western lands 
promised to them by the resolution of September 20, 1776. 
General Rufus Putnam is the first signer from Massachu- 
setts. He writes a long letter to Washington stating the 
terms on which the petitioners propose to receive the lands, 
and in these terms are liberal provisions for the support of 
the ministry and of schools. This letter is submitted to 
Congress with the petition. 

March 1, 178(5, the Ohio Company was formed in Boston, 
and later Genera! Samuel H. Parsons, Genci-al Rufus Put- 
nam and Rev. Manasseh Cutler were chosen the three 
directors. 

General Parsons made an unsuccessful application for the 
purchase of lands from Congress, after which the Ohio 
Company resolved to attempt to make "a private purchase 
of lands of the Honorable Congress," and Manasseh Cutler 
was authonited to conduct the purchase. 

Before starting on his important mission he visits Boston 
and consults with Rufus Putnam. He writes of their inter- 
view ; " Conversed with General Putnam. Received letters. 
Settled the principles on which I am to contract with Con- 
gress for lands on account of the Ohio Company."' 
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The dfiy of this interview was June 25, 1787. On the 1 
following day Cutler started for Providence on his way to 
New York. He arrived there July 5, four diiys before the 
appointment of the final committee on the Ordinance. 
During this time he was very diligent presenting letters of 
introduction to members of Congress, and others, and push- 
ing hia propositions in regard to the northwest lands. His ' 
greatest friend in Congreya appears to have been Carring- 
ton of Virginia, who was made chairman of both the com- 
mittee on the frame of government and the committee oo 
the Male of lands. 

He records in his diary, pp. 236—7, that ho had two con- 1 
ferences on the ninth with the Committee. July 10 he 
states that he had another conference with the Committee 
in the morning. His account of that day contains t-his sig- 
nificant paragraph: "As Congress was now engaged in 
settling the form of government fur the Federal Territory, 
for which a bill had been prepared, and a copy sent to me 
with leave to make remarks and propose amendmentd, and 
which 1 had taken the liberty to remark upon, and to pro- 
pose several amendments, I thought this the most favorable 
opportunity to go on to Philadelphia. Accordingly after I 
had returned the bill with my observations I set out at-^ 
seven o'clock and crossed North Kiver to Paulus Hook."' 

It seems probable that the bill which had been prepared'^ 
and a copy of which had been sent to Cutler, and to whiobl 
he had proposed amendments, was the ordinance reported , 
by Johnson and read a second time on May 9, inasmuch 
as this extract shows that the copy with Cutler's proposed 
amendments was returned July 10, and the committee 
which dmfted the tioal ordinance was appointed only the 
day before. Unless, therefore, the committee took imme- 
diate action on the day of their appointment, and revised 
the work of the former committee suflSciently to offer i 
complete ordinance to Cutler, he must have received a copy J 

1 Hiuiiuwlj Cutler. Lifo, Jouninla unil Corree|ioiideDce, I., S43. 
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of the old report which had been referred to Carrington'a 
committee. This report had, as has already been stated, 
pnssed a second reading, and had been printed. When 
Cutler had returned to New York after the Ordinance had 
been enacted, he was provided with a copy of it, as the 
following entry in bis diary shows: July 19, "Called on 
membere of Congress very early this morning. Was fur- 
nished with the Ordinance establishing a Govornment in the 
Western federal Territory. It is in a degree now modeled. 
The amendments I proposed Iiiivo all been made except one 
and that is better qualified." 

The statement that "it is in a degree new modeled" 
seems to justify the inference that comparison was made 
with the bill which had been sent to Cutler, and that that 
bill was the ordinance which was at that time on the table 



These passages from Cutler's diary show conclusively 
that he went to New York armed with great power, and for 
definite purposes which had licen discussed and agreed upon 
with Rufus Putnam before he started. The precise articles 
in the final ordinance which were due to the foresight and 
wisdom of Putnam and Cutler cannot now be precisely 
pointed out. It seems probable, however, in view of the 
earlier stand taken by Putnam and Pickering and their 
associates, that provisions for the support of religion and 
education, and the prohibition of slavery, were among the 
terms of the negotiation. It is only upon this supposition 
that the readiness of Congress to agree upon the sixth 
article can tie explained. 
Be U ordained by the aulhorily a/oretald. That the resotatlons of the 

2Sd of April, 1781, RBLATIVK TO TUB BUBJKOT OF TUIS ORDINUTOB be, 

BDd the satne arc bereby, repealed aod declared null and void. 

Done by the United States, Id Congress assembled, the 13th day of 
Jnly, In the year of our Lord 17S7, aud or their sovereignty and liide- 
peadeDce the twelfth. 

CHARLES THOMPSON, Secy. 

The amendment appears to be in the handwriting of 
Thompson. 
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In conclusion, reference is given to Dane's note A in the ] 
appendix of voiume 9 of his Abridgment of American Law. 
It is not thought necessary to repeat it in full, as the sub- I 
stance has already been given iu what has been said as , 
comments on the different clauses of the Ordinance. But a 
single paragraph therefore will be given. Mr. Dane's con- \ 
elusion is 

"On the whole, if there be any praise or any blame J 
in this ordinance ; especially in the titles to property j 
and in the perinanerd parts ; so the most important, it 
belongs to Massachusetts ; as one of her members formed 
it and furnished the matter with the exceptions tbilowing. 
First, he was assisted in the committee of 'S6, in the tem- 
porarij organization, almost solely by Mr. U. Pinckney, 
who did BO little he felt himself at liberty to condemn this 
ordinance in that debate. ^Secondly, the author took from 
Mr. Jefl'erson's resolve of '84 in substance, the six provis- 
ions in the fourth article of compact as above stated. 
Thirdly, he took the words of the slave article from Mr. 
King's motion made in 1785, and extended its operation, as 
to time and extent of ten'itory. • ' • sis to matter, his 
invention furnished the provisions respecting impairing 
contracts and the Indian security and some other smaller 
matters, the residue, no doubt, he selected from existing 
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REMARKS OF P. EMORY ALDRIOH ON THE 
ORDINANCE OF 1787. 
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[In lacoDdlng the motloa to priDt the foregoing paper' giving the 
legisUtlvo historj of the OnJinance of 1787. Mr, Aldrkh ealleJ atten- 
tion to some points of Interest In relation thereto, which are not 
adrurtcd to lu the paper Itself.] 

Let us note first the aliseoce of any authority in the Con- 
gregB of the Confederation to pass any such Ordinance, 

"The first day of March" (1781), says Banci'oft, "was a 
groat day in the history of the country, America had pro- 
ceeded Ijy petitions to the king, hy a declaration of rights, 
by an ap[)eid to the world ou taking up arms, hy her declara- 
tion of independence onwards to the confederation which 

was designed to make them one people for all time 

The people of the United States thought that they had estal)- 

lished a government, and there was no government 

The states of America had formed a confederation, not a 

union No creative word could go forth : through 

Congress there could be no agreement in reform." The 
articles of confederation contained no grant of power even 
to prohibit the slave-trade — much less to interfere with 
slavery in the States or territories. Yet that Congress, so 
destitute of nearly all of the ordinary jiowers of govern- 
ment, undertook by this transcendent act of legislation to 
determine, for all time to come, the condition, in one 
important respect, of the whole of the vast territory north- 
west of the Ohio, and of the sovereign States that were to 
be formed out of it. Upon this subject of the want of 
authority in the Confederate Congress to pass the Ordi- 
nance, Mr. Justice Curtis, in his dissenting opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, says "The Congress of the Confederation 
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had assumed the power, not only to dispoae of the lands 
ceded, but to institute governnicnts and make laws for their 
iuhabitants. In other words, they had proceeded to act 
under the ce^ion, nhich, as we have seen, was as well of . 
jurisdiction as of soil. This Ordinance was passed on the 
13th of July, 1787. The convention for framing the con- 
stitution was then in session at Philadelphia. The proof is 
certain and decisive that it was known to the convention. 
It is equallj/ dear thai it woe admitted and understood not 
to be within the legitimate power of the confederation to 
pass this ordinance."' Speaking of the Northwest Tern- J 
tory, Hamilton in No. 38 of the Federalist says, " We may I 
calculate, therefore, that a rich and fertile country, of im | 
area equal to the inhabited extent of the United States, will I 
soon become national stock. Congress have assumed the | 
administration of this stock. They have begun to render 
it productive. Congress have undertaken to do more; 
they hare proceeded to form new Slates, to erect temporary 
governments, to appoint officers for them and to prescribe 
the conditions on which such SUites shall he admitted into 
the confederacy. All this has been done; and done with- 
out the least color of con«tUul tonal authority." 

Mr. Madison in a letter to Robert Walsh under date of 
Novemijer 27, 1819,^ writes as follows: "With respect to 
what has taken place in the Northwest Territory, it may be 
observed that the ordinance giving the distinctive character 
on iho snliject of slave holding proceeded from the old con- 
gross, acting with the best intentions, but under a charter 
which contains ito shadow of the authority exercised." 

To another correspondent he writes under date of Octo- 
ber 15, 1826. "The Revolutionary Congress was the oS- | 
spring of the great crisis, and the exercise of its powers i] 
prior to the Hnal ratification of the Articles (of Confedera"^ 

I Ji^trersan'it Workx, vol. IX., pp. 351,27<t. FedHmlUt, Nos. 
pp. fiOM. mt. 
^UiHllsDn's WriliDgB, Vul. III., p. IM. 
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tion) governed liy the law of necessity or palpnhle expedi- 
ency. And after that event there seems to have been more 
regard to the former latitude of proceeding than to the t«xt 
of the instrument; assumption of power, apparently useful, 
Iieing considered little dangerous in ii body so feeble and 
so completely dependent on the authority of the Ststtes.'" 

The other point to which attention was directed, was the 
fact, that the discovery of want of authority in the Con- 
gress of the Confederacy to make rules and regulations for 
the government of the territories, produced a direct and 
controlling influence on the convention, in conferring upon 
Congress under the Constitution full power for these pur- 
poses. It has already been shown that the passage of the 
Ordinance by the Congress of the Confederacy, then sitting 
in Now York, was known to the convention for framing the 
constitution sitting in Philadelphia. A newspaper con- 
taining the Ordinance and notice of its passage was sent 
July 15, 1787, by Richard Henry Lee, a member of the 
Congress, to General Washington, President of the Con- 
vention. And us Mr. Justice Curtis, in the opinion 
already cited, says, "The importance of conferring on the 
new government regular powers commensurate with the 
objects to he attained and thus avoiding the alternative of a 
failure to execute the trust assumed by the acceptance of 
the cession, made and expected, or its execution by usurpa- 
tion could scarcely fail to be perceived." And upon this 
same ground Hamilton had argued with great etfect in 
support of these provisions of the Constitution conferring 
upon Congress power to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territories. 

In the same number of the Federalist from which the 
foregoing quotation is made, Hamilton says, "I mean not, 
by anything here said, to throw censure on the measures 
which have been pursued by Congress. I am sensible they 
could not have done otherwise. The public interest, the 
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neceasity of the case, imposed upon them the iAsk of over- 
looking their constitutionat limits. But is not tlie fact an 
alarming proof of the dangers resulting from a government 
wbicl) does not poaseas regular powers commensurate to its 
objects':'"' 

Mr. Horace Gray, now an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in an elnboratc review of the 
Dred Scott case in the Monthly Law Reporter of June, 
1857, says, "The power of the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion to pass the Ordinance (of 1787) and to provide for 
the admission of new States into the Confedentcy, having 
been doubled, the following clause was introduced into the 
Constitution : New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into the Union, but no new State shall bo formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, &Q. 
The Congress shall have power to dispose of and nuke ali 
needful rules and regulations respecting the tori'itorios and 
other property belonging to the United States," &c. 

Citations of other authorities, showing the want of power 
in the old Congress to legislate eftectively for the territories, 
and the purpose of the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States to confer upon the government of the Union 
that necessary authority, might easily be multiplied. But 
enough has boen said for tlio present pui-posc of calling 
attention to the subject. And it may be added that although 
the Onlinance was passed without a shadow of constitutional 
authority, yet it fully accomplished its benelicent design, 
which has never boen better described than by Webster. 
"It fixed," said the great orator and statesman, "forever 
the character of the population in the vast region northwest 
of the Ohio, by excluding from them involuntary servitude. 
It imposed on the soil itself, while.it was yet a wilderness, 
an incapacity to sustain any other than freemen. It laid 
an interdict against personal servitude, in original com- 
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pact, not only deeper than all local law, but deeper also 
than all local institutions."^ 

It may not be without use to say, by way of a note to 
what goes before, as tending further to show the contem- 
porary opinion of the invalidity of the Ordinance as a legal 
enactment, that the first Congress of the United States 
under the Constitution, at its first session passed an act, 
the express purpose of which, as declared in the preamble, 
was that the Ordinance of 1787 should continue to have 
full effect. 



1 Webster's Works, Vol. III., pp. 264, 278. 
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ACTION OF THE COUNCIL. 



DEATH OF JOSEPH SAEGENT, M.D. 



At a meeting held October 20, 1888, the President, 
Stephen Salibbubt, offered reaoiutions of reepeot, and 
said: — 

It is ray sad duty to call the attention of the Council to 
the death of Dr. Joseph Sargent, which occurred Oct. 13. 
Dr. Sargent was elected n member of our Society in October, 
18f!0, and throe years later he became n member of the Coun- 
cil, and has served the Society in that office since that time. 
Of the strong interest that he felt in all that concerned the 
American Antiquarian Society I do not need to remind you, 
for you yourselves are cognizant of it. The aame fidelity 
he displayed in the discharge of his many professional and 
business obligations, he showed in full measure in the vari- 
ous societies and institutions with which he was connected. 
Dr. Sargent took especial delight in literature, and, an 
accomplished linguist and a writer of very graceful expres- 
sion, he found in our Society and its associations what was 
most congenial to his retined and cultivated mind. His 
style as a writer was clear and terse. His easy familiarity 
with the Latin gave to all his productions a grace and 
directness which, united with a facility of composition and 
a quick mental process, caused him to be frequently called 
upon for literary service. He made the report of the 
Council in 1865, on "The Medical Department of the U. S. 
Army during the War of the Rebellion." a subject which 
his own observations in the tield and in the hospital, during 
a portion of the war, made of great value to history. In 
33 
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April, 1874, he made the report for the Council, cboosii^ 
for hie theme "The Angel of Bethesda" of Cotton Mather,] 
which he considered from a medical point of view. Thisl 
essay also attracted much attention. In April, 1878, hel 
made his last report for the Council, on "the completion c 
the Library extension and the possible future of the Socie- J 
ty." His feeling tribute to the memory of his friend the" 
Hon. Henry Chapin, October 15, 1878, to the memory of 
our late President, Stephen Salisbury, in October, 1884, 
and to the memory of Dr. Rufus Woodward, in April, 
1886, were amoug the more formal writings of our asso- 
ciate, published in our proceedings. It is htting that oor 
sentiment'^ should lind expression, and I oS'er for your con- 
sideration the following resolutions : — 

Resolved: That in the death of Dr. Joseph Sargent, the 
Council of the American Antiquarian Society have lout ao 
associate whose character and attainments qualified him, in 
an unusual degree, for the position which he has filled as aa 
officer of this society, while his gifts of mind and heart 
endeared him to all the members of this lioard. 

Resolved: That we desire to l)ear in mind that Dr. Sar- 
gent was always faithful to his obligations towards the 
society, and that we have observed the same punctilious 
service in his action as officer of other institutions with which 
he has been connected. 

Resolved : That we recognize in Dr. Sargent to a remark- 
able degree that rare quality of mind which enabled him to 
consider both sides of a proposition, and that generosity 
of disposition which led him to endeavor to do justice to all, 
as nearly aa imperfect human judgment would allow. 

Resolved: That the Council feel deeply the loss of a 
friend ever ready to sympathize with others in their griefs, 
and quick to suggest consolation. 

Hon. John D. Washburn seconded the resolutions, aad J 
said ; — 

Mr. President: — Many institutions of business or fi 
have, during the past week, paid and published their tributa 
to the memory of Dr. Sargent, their promoter, advocate o 
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adviser. That they should do so wna natural and most fit- 
ting. Those tributes were marked hy generous apprecia- 
tion and feeling, with far less of perfunctory phrase of 
commendation than often attends expressions of this kind. 
It cannot he doubted that his connection with those institu- 
tions was very useful to them and to the community. The 
elevating and purifying influence of men of so dignified 
personal character, and so high standard of honor, tends to 
lift business out of the coarser and more sordid channels, 
refining its manners and elevating its morals. But business 
associatione, however worthy, honorable or useful, were but 
the incidents not the dinlinclions of his life. Not slothful 
in these, his real activities, his liveliest interests were 
elsewhere. His true life moved along the higher walks of 
intellectual endeavor, and rested on the loftier planes. He 
called no man common or unclean, and his kindly courtesy 
was a proverb with all who knew him. But his chosen 
compimionships, the companionships of his leisure {by which 
the true character and tastes of men may best be tested), 
were with intellectiuil and cultivntcd men, leaders of thought, 
students of the past and moulders of the future. 

To the great University where he graduated nerfrly fifty- 
five years ago, his affectionate loyalty was unwavering, 
growing and strengthening with each advancing year, 
When the noon-day of their strength bad passed, and with 
the lengthening shadows the evening of life drew near, the 
love of Sargent, and Hinckley, and Felton, and Donaldson, 
for each other and for their Alma Mater, glowed ever and 
ever warmer. To the now and rising University, of 
which he was one of the earliest selected as a Trustee, 
he gave his ripest thought, advancing views of singular 
clearness and wisdom. He was always on the most Itli- 
eral side, always for placing the institution on the highest 
plane, where it should be the rival of none but command 
the good will of all, in honorable eflbrt to Ire to all an 
aid, a light and an exemplar. To this Society, represent- 
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it in in tlie minds of the scholars of the country with 
urohmiiogicnl rcBcaroh, and studies in American His- 
tory, his nOntions were marked hy the most constant and 
intelligent fidelity. For twenty-eight years a member, for 
twonty-livo ywira h Councillor. I cannot reraemljer a meeting 
of the Society or tlio Council, at which, if in the country, 
lie was not present. His SHgnoious and frequent observa- 
tiona and criticisms M\wa papers submitted to the Council 
wore always welcome and pertinent, sometimes invaluable. 
Bis own Council ro^wrta, of which formal notice will be 
taken in tliat to l>e submitted at the Annual Meeting, were 
listened U> with Die gn^atest interest, and have been cited 
%& }>ermauent authority «u the questions with which they 
doalt. He was master of a clear and unambitious English 
afyle, sinUeiitious yet not unduly condensed, of logical 
order and easy, natural flow, worthy of tlio subjects he bad 
Id band and of the oharaclcr of the audience he addressed. 
Of his pnifeasional attainments and distinction it is not 
becoming for one not a uieuiltor of the same profeasioD to 
apeak with any attempt at techuiral detail. Yet some 
thing)), even in these relations, were so obvions to all men, 
aod ospocially to those who. not of the faculty, were yet 
privileged to enjoy his intimate perst^oal fnendship, that 
they may, with every ittv^riety, l>c six>kcu of here. Of the 
noble cnlliitg to which his life was devoted, be was by 
universal admissioii, and beyi^nd a possibli^ doubt, in this 
c^tuwuniiy, tl>e h^tud. He ixvupied that position more than 
thirty years ago, when I came to this city a yocng man, 
weliromeil to his friendship, aod he octru^iied it vrvrj 
moment fivni Utal time till his death. It ts certainly 
the conv>ct)i.>o of the ct^mmunily in gvoera). and I think 
als«t that of his [>n4e>^v>ml bn-thrca, that. ^Hitside of tbe 
C<MiDty of SutMk. hi' bad ixA hts equal, upon the whole, in 
tbe benlty throogboul tht^ Slate. And the mere AkA tlat 
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he held this recognized position and primacy, was not hia 
highest triumph or his brightest crown. Thousands, indeed, 
will bless his naoae for relief and restoration in hours of 
danger and despair. His associates in all the professional 
organizations to which he at different times belonged, will 
bear unvarying testimony to the value of his co-operation, 
the tenor of bis counsels, the strength and uplifting power of 
his leadership. But perhaps the greatest service he rendered 
the profession was in exalting it before the community, by his 
recognized head-ship and by the broad and generous influ- 
ences which flowed down from him through all the veins and 
art«rte8 of the body of the profession, permeating all its 
tissues and inspiring all its movements, botli objective and 
subjective. He was raised above all jealousies, not by 
acquired distinction only and intellectual abilities, but by 
inherent greatness of nature. His judgment of his fellows 
was broad and generous. He lived among them in the per- 
petual sunshine of courtesy and sympathy. He welcomed 
every honorable young man to the profession, counselled, 
cheered to high aims, encouraged to hopeful endeavor. He 
saw the possibilities which wait on work and hope, believed 
in them, pressed them on aspiring youth, [xissibilities not of 
mere pecuniary success and sordid triumph, but of attain- 
ment, of usefulness, of honor. Thus he exalted his profession 
in the eyes of its votaries and before men, and blended ita 
reputation, in our whole community, with their confidence 
in his own great heart, strong arm and skilful hand. He 
kept far in the van of thought and progress. He would 
not be a provincial practitioner, nor plod the dull round of 
the mere family or country doctor, nor drag about the rub- 
bish of a rusty mind. His observation was broadened in 
foreign tields. He was not afraid of a little loss of practice 
or emoluments at home, so that, through absence, he might 
get larger views, and, all>cit at temporary pecuniary sacri- 
fice, bring fuller light into the professional world and larger 
prospect of relief and blessing to suffering and disease. 
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His sympathies were those of a nature not only noble bat 
in the highest degree intelligent. His diagnosis was quick 
and accurate, and, far less than that of moat practitioners, 
refjuired the aid of the patient's spoken word. He cooM, 
in large measure, anticipate the want, explore each thought, 
explain the asking eye. He practised medicine with 
respect for his fellows and with reverence for the Unseen. 
Not in assertion or dogma, but with high and unaffected J 
reverence, he recognized the religious element in life audi 
death, and never excluded the Maker of the Universe from J 
inSuence in its affairs. To him there was no element oC'fl 
idle superstition to the simple faith of that good and wise I 
physician 



The ready sympathy and tender sensibility of which ll 
have spoken was the natural ally and outcome of the hearty* 
and sincere good-fellowship with which his nature over- J 
flowed, and which so conspicuously marked his relations I 
with his friends, and with the varied life of the community. i 
This lovable and loving quality remained unimpaired byl 
advancing years or decaying liealth. It never shone with I 
sweeter and more attractive grace than hut a few days before I 
his death, in a small company of near friends, who will J 
never forget those happy hours (alas 1 the lust, ) of reunion f 
with him. Xor did he ever withdraw himself from our j 
ancient local guild, whose sole bond of union, and raison (T { 
gtre, is good-fellowship, nor fail in regular attendance at ita ' 
quarterly meetings. And I think he would desire for him- i 
self, as earnestly as did Ben Adhem, the simple inscriptioD, J 
"He loved his fellow-men." 

The man whose heart was so large, and whose whole natnrel 
was so imbued with the generous affections, could not fail J 
toco-operate with interest and enthusiasm in every reasonable ^ 
scheme for the mitigation of human suffering, and the relief | 
of human misfortune of every kind. The Lunatic Hospital | 
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ID his earlier years, the City Hospital in later, and in 
the last, perhnps the most interesting of alt, the Memorial 
Hospital, were olyects to him of deep interest, active co-op- 
eration and support, earnest and constant solicitude. Nor 
were his charities or sympathies limited by professional or 
semi-professional bounds. Few pul)lic gifts of this kind 
found themselves without his active and practical sympa- 
thy ; and for all those private ministrations, the delicate 
adjustments and combination of pecuniary relief with gentle 
personal attentions, the consoling presence, the cheering 
word, the practical encouragement, the blessing of the 
widow and the fatherless will always rest upon him, for in 
each and alt of these his life was one pure stream of love 
from fount to sea. 

Nor was that noble heart less brave than tender, nor less 
true. His sympathies were outspoken with the down- 
trodden and oppressed. When to be a pronounced anti- 
siavery man endangered social prestige and often proved 
social ostracism, he was faithful to his heart's teachings, 
and dared to range himself with the advanced guard which 
led the way through fiery trial and National sacrifice to the 
final triumph of National virtue, and the emancipation of 
every bondman. The same warm, courageous heart was 
enlisted, in his earlier days, in the organization of a new 
religious society, and was one of the strongest supports of 
the youthful pastor to whom that most important charge was 
entrusted, and who always found in him a shield and tower 
of strength. 

And yet it seems to me, looking at all hia life and work, 
that the most beautiful things are to be found in his home, 
and in his private relations with intimate personal friends. 
Most gentle and loving they were, marked by all the charm 
of generous temperament, natural sunshine, " principles and 
purposes of affection." But on them at this time, it would 
not be becoming, nor should I dare trust myself to dwell. 




BcT. EowAKD E. Hijjt, D.D.. and > few wonls to tbak | 
CoL W«*fMir« far the trifaate of mpect tkrt he ^d ra^ 
lad apfCMn^ hn owb p tnon al obft^iCiM to Dr. Sngia^ 
whoi hft fat cme to VTonHter, BBR tk 

H«k Oaoam F. HiMK fpob hrie«r o'the ^^ oTDr. 
SnfBBk odof the lo^ ad ndme fiJiiiilihy t^ bd 
«ri«cd between the Doctor sod hnueir. Mlf i 
with sll that Mr. Wuhbarn bad »id. 

Ber. Asotrw P. Peaboot, D.D., md : — 

Mr. PnaidetU: — I chta a speekl n^ to a 
tribute to the saipaanag worth of our hie a 
mocfa aa I was the aariifl of hia friends in the CoaeiL 
He was my pqiil in his Jnowr year in coUese. His dnan 
netted to me tn sectiottB of not more than twelre or thir- 
teen, ao that in the e im s ro om his became to me a &miGnr 
pnseaee, while my rebtioiu with the i^tadeots ootdde of 
the rlins mnm were such as brought me into frequent inter- 
) with tbem. I remember bim well as an amtablet 
thnmoghir estimable yoatb. Whik not dbtio- 
gttisbed for brilliaocy a^ a schnlar. he was so for assidaity. 
diligence, and thoroogfaly faithful work. Uia earhr emi- 
nence in a prufeisioQ in which such men as bis preceptor. 
Dr. Jackson, furnished the standard for c«mpari$on, might 
have fteen readily predicted from his tnreer in college, and 
none were so promptly assured of the foremost and extended 
reputation which be was destined to attain a^ those who 
could trace his course from his hoyhootl. While my oppor- 
tunities of eaitivatii^ his intimate acquaintance hare iteen 
few and rare, in my risits to Worcester I have seldom 
biled of an interview with him, and never of being refreahed 
and gladdened by tokens of bis kind remembrance and 
friendly regard, all which were fully reciprocated while be 
was with us in this world, and are recalled with gratitude 
that will, I trust, t)o more than life-long, or rather, will last 
on into the life lieyond the deatb-sbudow. 
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Samuel S. Gkeen, A.M., spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President: — Some of the gentlemen present know 
that a new history of Worcester is preparing. Dr. Samnel 
B. Woodward has been engaged recently in writing the 
portion of it which relates to the history of medicine here, 
and has just finished his paper. I have had the pleasure of 
reading it in manuscript, and hiive found it to l>e an admira- 
ble piece of work. Dr. Woodward tells me that he never 
could have written this monograph without the assistance 
which he received from Dr. Sargent, in several long conver- 
sations. It is gratifying to me, and to all of you, to know 
that a part of that abundant store of knowledge regarding 
local medical history, and of pleasiint reminiscences respect- 
ing physicians in Worcester, of which Dr. Sargent was the 
repository, has been preserved and will appear in print. 

I bad intended to remain silent this atternoon, but cannot 
help saying that Dr. Sargont luis touched me several times 
l)y manifestations of his generous spirit. I can recall 
especially three occasions on which he took particular pains 
to express sympathy, and speak words of praise when I 
had met with successes in life. I belong, as you know, to 
one of the families which has hta>n distinguished in Worces- 
ter for the eminence of members of it in the practice of 
medicine. When Mr. Washburn came to Worcester, thirty 
years ago, the last Dr. John Gi-een to practise here, the most 
skilful practitioner, perhaps, in Central Massachusetts, had 
virtually retired from an active exercise of the duties of his 
profession. I fear, however, that in earlier days, when Dr. 
Sargent began his career here. Dr. Green and his hrother-in- 
liiw, Dr. Heywood, did not give him a very hearty recep- 
tion. They probably felt, as doctors in small places are apt 
to feel when in possession of the field, an unwillingness 
to relinquish any portion of it to a new comer. 

Dr. John Honians was invited to settle in Worcester, by 
a prominent family here, but soon came to Dr. Green and 
told him that it had become apparent to him that there was 
86 
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not roon for luB in tlis flMB. Bb w^toBortoa, asyoa 
know, and becaae tkeie a voy maaotmtti fhymtmn. Dr. 

, and it IS liecaose my 
I Ad fitde to belp bim wiiile be 
«■■ itnggGag liar p witiuii la tbr unrn, that I hare felt 
< of the kindhr and p eoe n wie spirit 
■ in hot intercomse villi me. 



Has. P. 

la wlfitiaa to «te bu bees alnadir wd hjr oUmt 
benoftheODaaeit.iaj«t<nlcierar<Hvli«raBaodate. Dr. 
Sargmi . penatnetofliMakTviyhndlyal'InscoDdDct sod 
r paihGc niatJae, irbere his 
) ioj-ahy lo 
tm^ i tt uns, Dmiag air practice at the Bar, I 
had Qenwion to call Dr. Sargwl nanr tiaiea, aa a medical 
■itf and expnt, and beard bin ttstify cAca wb«e called 
bgr otkecB. And from bint, as socb witness, oonrtA and 
JBTon were snre to bear an iapaitial and i"—"'™" statemuit 
at the bete as be bad ohawT u d and ondcirstood tben ; and 
if beyond a mera staleoMat of bete, bis ofMnioa as a medical 
expeft was called for, tbat opinioD was inTariahlr pvea 
with caotioa, and with no af^mreot desire to sopport eitber 
Mdeof Ibe pontroTersy, beyond its ja$t merits. His opin- 
ian«t a» a scientific witness, were never for sale, Ifaej oooM 
not be bought. He net-er took tbe witD<«$ stand as a 
paituan, or in the spirit of advocacy. Wbea called npon 
to act as a witness in a case demanding superior knowledge 
and skill, be 6ist inTcst^atod tbe £icts of tbe caae, with a 
tborooghness I seldom ever saw practised Iiy any other 
member of his profession ; and baring done that, be frankly 
stated bis opinions of tbe case, whether favorable or onEi- 
vorsble to the party choosing to c&ll him. He encouraged 
no false hopes, nor set np any &nciful theories, ansnstained 
by bct6, upon which it might be possible to win a canae. 
He never forgot his duty to science whose precious treas- 
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urea ho possessed in a large measure, nor diJ he sacrifice 
the honor of a noble profoBsioa, for the sake of temporarily 
saving n party who had sought his aid and was willing to 
reward him for it. If all witnesses summoned as experts, 
in all departments uf art and science, would imitat« the 
lorty example of our late associate, expert testimony might 
be redeemed from the suspicion and disrepute which now 
lies upon it, in our courts of justice. 

Dr. Sargent had a remarkably cleiir and forcible style or 
manner of stating facts and opinions, and he was never at a 
loss to give a reason for an opinion which he had once 
expressed. In giving his testimony ho rarely ever used 
technical words; but his well-chosen language was such as 
to render his explanations and statements of recondite 
subjects plain to the learned and unlearned alike. 

He bad a wholesome contempt for all ostentatious displays 
of learning, aud, although his knowledge of his profession 
was varied and profound, he kept his knowledge for use 
and not for show. His tirst statements of a case as a wit- 
ness, were ordinarily so clear, full and fair, that no amount 
of cross-examination could change or essentially modify 
them. 

Such a man, so abundant in learning, so filled with the 
love of truth, became a material assistant in the administra- 
tion of justice in our Courts, And in closing this brief 
notice of him, I venture the affirmation, after having heard 
many of the most eminent members of the profession, as 
witnesses in the Courts, in alt parts of the Commonwealth, 
that I remember no one who, in fulness and exactness of 
knowledge, in clearness and fairness of statement, was the 
superior of Dr. Sargent. 

Brief eulogistic remarks were also made by Hon. Edward 
L. Davis. 
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ANNUAL MKETING. OCTOBEB 23, 1888, AT THE HALL OF TH 
SOCIETY IN WOBCESTER. 



TiiK I 'rGHidont, Stephen Salisbdrt, A.M., in the chair. | 

Tlio followiiiu; members were present (the names beioj 
iirrangvd in order of seniority of mcml)ership) : Georg 
K. Kllix, Edward E. Hiile, Chiirles Deane, George 
Hoar, Andrew P. Pcntiody, George Chandler, Natbani4 
Paino, Stephen Salisbury, P, Emory Aldrich, Samuel 
Green, Elijah B. Stoddanl, George S. Paine, Edward '. 
DuvIh, William A. Smith, James F. Hunnewell, John D. 
Wiwhburn, Edward H. Hall, Reuben A. Guild, Charles C. 
Smilh, Ilaniilton B. Staples. Edmund M. Barton, Charlei 
Devene, Thomas L. Nelson, Lucius R. Paige, Samuel 
Green, Justin Winsor. Henry W. Haynea, Edward 
Thomas, Frederick W. Putnam, Andrew McF, Davis. J. 
Evarts Greene, Henry S. Nourse, William B, Weeden, 
Daniel Morriman, Elwnezer Cutler, Reuben CoUon, Robert 
N. Tiippan, Henry H. Edes, Grindall Reynolds, Geoi^e 
E. Fnineis, Fnmk P. Gouldinj;, A. George Bullock. 

Tho record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The report of the Council was submitted in two part 
the tirst hy the Keoonling SecnMnry, Hnd the secood 
Rev. Ekwahii E. Hals. D,D. 

NathaNirl pAiNK, Escj.. Treasurer, submitted his repoi4 
in print, and Ki'MI'mi M. Baki\in, Esq., Lilirarian, 
his re|Kiil. 

Rev. Gkokok E. Ellkh, D.D., moved that the aboT^ 
rejmrta, a^ tog\>lhi>r cuiistilutiiig tli« whole report of 
Council. I» adopted. 
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Tlie motion of Dr. Ellis was seconded by Mr. Samuel 
S. Gkeen, who made some remarks relative to the trial of 
Mrs, Spooner, in Worcester, in 1778. whose execution 
had been incidentally mentioned in the Librarian's report. 
These remarks, subsequently enlarged by himself, are 
printed later on in these proceedings. 

Justin Win.iok, LL.D. , referred to several authorities 
not cited by Dr. Hale. Further brief remarks were made, 
mainly on the subjects of the numliers and sailing pArts 
of privateers, by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Andrew 
McF. Davis, Esq., Samuel A. Gkeen, M.D., and Prof. 
Frederick W. Putnam. 

The report of the Council was then adopted and referred 
to the Committee of Publication. 

The Recording Secratary made a commuuicntion to the 
Society from the Council, recommending a change in the 
by-law relative to the lime of holding the annual meeting. 
The proposition of the Council was that when the 2l8t of 
October shall fall on Sunday or Monday the annual meet- 
ing be held on the following Wednesday. After a brief 
discussion and informal expression of opinion, on motion 
of Mr. Hoar, it was voted to recommit the suliject to the 
Council to be reported upon at the April meeting. 

The Recording Secretary also cumiuunicated the names of 
the following gentlemen, recommended by the Council for 
membership in the Society : 



Mr. John Nicholas Brown, of Providence, K. I. 
Mr. George Washington Cable, of Northampton, 

Mass. 
Granville Stanley Hall, Ph.D., of Worcester. 
Samuel Piehpont Langlbt, LL.D., of Washington, 

D. C. 
Mr. Henry CHAitLEa Lea, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
John McKinstry Mbrriam, A.B., of Framingham, 
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A separate ballot having )>eoTi taken on each name all the \ 
gentlemen nominated were declared elected. 

Georre E. Francis, M.D., chairman of a committee) , 
"to see whether and how far tlie Society could now attempt j 
the systematic collection of photographic records," reported 'I 
that such an attempt would involve an expense of hibor, \ 
space and money altogether beyond the present resources i] 
of the library. The report was accepted. 

Stephen Salisbubt, A.M., was then unanimously elected 
President hy ballot. 

Hon. Samuel A. Green, M.D., Hon. Elijah li. Stoi>- 
DARD and Prof. Henry W. Haynes, were apirainted a com- 
mittee to nominate candidates for the remaining o£Sces to J 
be filled by election. 

The committee reported the following nominations: 
Vice-Presidfnli : 

Hon. Georoe Bancroft, LL.D., of Newport, R. I. 

Hon. George F. Hoar, LL.D., of Worcester. 
SecrelaTj/ of Foreign CotTPspondence : 

Hon. J. Hammonii Trumbull, LL.D., of Hartford, Ct. 
Secretary of Domestic Correspondence : 

Charles Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
Recording Secrelarij : 

Hon. John D. WAsniiDRN, LL.B., of Worcester. 
Treasurer : 

Nathaniel Paine. Esq., of Worcester. 

All of the above being ex-officio members of the Council j 
and the following 

Councillors : 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston. 

Hon. Samuel A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 

Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, LL.D., of Worcester. 

Rev. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., of Andover. 

Samuel S. Green, A.M., of Worcester. 
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Rev. AWDREW P. pEABony, D.D., of Cambridge. 
Charles A. Chase, A.M., of Worcester. 
Hon. Edward L. Davis, of Worcester. 
Franklin B. Dexter, A.M., of New Haven. 
J. EvARTS Greenb, A.B., of Worcester. 

CommiUee of Publication: 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston. 
CHARLEa Deane, LL.D., of CambHiigB. 
Nathaniel Paine. Esq., of Worcester. 
Charles A. Chase, A.M., of Worces-ter. 

Auditors : 
William A. Smith, A.B., of Worcester. 
A. George Bullock, A.M., of Worcester. 

The report was accepted. By unanimous consent the 
Secretary was instructed to cast a yea ballot for the above- 
named list, and the gentlemen nominnled were accordingly 
elected. 

Hon. George F. Hoar, LL.D,, addressed the Society 
briefly on two subjects. First as to a controversy or 
discussion, illustrated by the original manuscript, between 
Samuel Hopkins and Roger Shermiin, on certain theological 
points, subsequently known as " Hopkinsianism." On this 
subject Rev. Dr. Ellis and Rev. Dr. Paige spoke briefly. 
Mr. Hoar's second topic was the Ordinance of 1787, in 
which he spoke of the authority on which the ordinance 
woe baaed. To this argument Judge Aldrich briefly re- 
plied. 

Mr. Hoar then moved that Rev. Dr. pEABonr be 
requested to make such annotations on the doctrines of 
"Hopkinsianism" as he may think proper, all the papers on 
this and on the Ordimmce of 1787 having been referred to 
the Committee of Publication. Mr. Hoar's motion was 
adopted. 
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Hon. Hamilton B. StAfLEa, LL.D., read a paper on 
ItU ShIIc. coiH'lukliug by proseiiting to the Society a cruyoD 
it>py tif the )>r<>uze Bieiiioria] reccotly erected to him in 
tlu> (.Vlhttlml ut' Kouoii. Mr. Justin Winsor spoke of 
lit** udiHupt rvcvntly urnde to produce a likeness of La Salle 
whit'h nliould pnss' m gftiuine. Among the embellishments 
III iIh- Kikjiliah (HlitioD of Hennepin, 1699. is a email group 
!if iH'rwiw one of wht>ni is intended to represent La Salle 
Ht Itir uioiiit^nt itl'his Hssassiuiition. The whole picture and 
w'linv Hrt\ ol' txiursc. iniApnary. La Salle's face as there 
Nhowii U alHint the siic uf a )>ea. Pierre Margry, then 
(llrtH'lor of thi» :irv'hiv<ra of the Marine and Colonies at Piiris, 
wtiii liHn inado iarjp' colle^'tions of MSS. and published 
Niivvrnl Vtdiuni'o ivlatin^ to the discoveries of Lu Sulle, 
i*ntiU')ft<d (Ilia luinialiirc fuce hy a camera, or some such 
nit<lbi>i|, lull) H Httv to tit uiio of his octavo volumes, and 
palini'il It olV HH a vorUabW (wrtrait of La Sallo. 

Animikw Mi'V. l>AVit<. Ks<]., presented without reading, 
N pHiH'i (Ml "llio dile of the first College building at Cam- 
l>rld((v," 

I'lHtf. IIhmiv W, Hatnks read a |)a[>er on the "Alabamu 
Nlniio," 

I*h>r. KnMKKHiOR W. PiTNAM s|»oke briefly on the 
InldiHutliijj work HOW Iwiiig carried on by him in the 
ii«|diiriitliiii« of I ho mound luiildt>i-s' work, which the late- 
(IKM* III' lliK hour iHtivoiitcd him from dwelling upon at the 
IH'OMniit lime. 

All lliii pilpitiii and diwUMiuiis of the day were referred 
III lliii <\lllllultllM^ of I'lihliimtion, and the meeting was then 
illMolvu.l, 

JOHy D. WASIIBUBN, 

Itec/inting Secretary. 
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If it is a subjectof regret that the accessions to the library 
for the past six months as appears by the report of the 
Librarian are somewhat below the average of such accessions 
for the last few years, the result of chance, an ample con- 
solation is to he found in a visil>le and marked increase in 
its use, the result of design. The small reduction in num- 
ber of accessions is easily accounted for by the accident of the 
absence of two or three members who make it one of their 
objects in life to increase the value and number of our col- 
lections. The increased use is explained by the simple fact, 
which ought to be recognized by all our members and pro- 
mulgated on every proper occasion, that here are to bo 
found many almost invaluable aids to original investigation, 
primal springs of historical knowledge ; that here most useful 
aid is given to all inquirers by the intelligent and faithful 
custodians of the library; that our collections are made 
easily accessible to visitors, even to those not members of 
the society ; that the physical conditions which make work 
in a library comfortable, agreeable and safe, here aiwund — 
cheerful light, genial warmth, undisturbed quiet and seclu- 
sion. Few scholars who visit our treasures for the tirst 
time, fa,il to be in equal measure impressed and surprised 
by their originality and fulness. Our distinguished asso- 
ciate who has recently pa.'ised by his own desire from the 
chair of the President to that of the Second Vice-President, 
familiar as he has been for years with the general character 
and extent of our collections, found himself surprised at the 
sources of original information which opened themselves to 
him when he was employed in the preparation of his great 
37 
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oration on the settlement of the Northwest Territory. Theaa | 
treasures must not be left to rust unburnished, but made to 
shine in use ; and if the question were to be put to the judg- 
ment of those most familiar with them, it might well be 
answered that increase of use would be productive of mora , 
good in the world and to the public of whom institutional 
like ours must l)e held to be the trustees for very im- 
portant purposes, than mere increase of average accessionsa 
And yet too often, the estimate of the prosperity of libra- -j 
ries is based almost exclusively on this last. 

The opportunity afforded by the different classes of col- 
lections in our library may well be illustrated by mention 
of a single one, to which, it is believed, the attention of the 
society has never been directed in any Council report. 
Probably in few places in the world is there so large a col- 
lection of reports and pamphlets on the subject of Insanity. 
The fulness and richness of this body of material is largely 
duo to the zeal and thoughtfulness of Dr. Pliny Earle, for 
many years the distinguished heiid of the State Lunatic 
Hospital at Northampton, to whom the writer of this report 
was under inSnito obligation during a term of ten years as 
trustee of two others of the Lunatic Hospitals of Massacba- 
setts. In these ilays of original and daring investigation into [ 
thecauses — monil, intellectual and physical — of mental alien- J 
ation, when men of genius are spending whole lives in tb«'i 
study of the spinal cord alone, when the microscope ; 
searching into the most secret recesses of the chamber of ihi 
mind and is almost as it were on the eve of establishing tfaa] 
connection of the visible with the invisible, it is of infiniton 
value to have at hand and conveniently arranged for con>1 
sulfation, so great a body of statistics and statements of re— j 
suits both relative and absolute, bearing on the subject of in- "j 
sanity in all its recognized forms and varieties. 

It is highly desirable that the fulness of the collections of I 
a society like this should be generally known; hardly 1 
so its deficiencies. The Librarian's report makes one <v/| 
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two valuable suggestions on this general subject. For 
example, assume that we have a collection of authorities on 
any particular subject which is almost perfect ; the nearer 
perfection is approached, the more vital and pressing the ne- 
cessity of reaching it, eveo if the material necessary to com- 
plete it be among the more insignificant in inherent impor- 
tance and value. Some other society has this, thinks little 
of it because it is so insignilicunt, would gladly give it to us 
in exchange for something which, valuable to it on the same 
gnjunds, is comparatively unimportant to us. This idea is 
not simply that of the ordinary system of exchange, but a 
modification or amplification of it, and some further sug- 
gestions upon this subject may be made by the Librarian in 
his report. 

It is still true, as urged by the present writer in a former 
report, that our collections, almost if not quite without ex- 
ception, are wanting in absolute completeness, But progress 
has been made, perhaps stimulated in some direction by 
what was then said, and it is in the power of our members 
to add greatly to this completeness, by gifts of Iwoks or 
pamphlets which may be needed, or by pecuniary additions 
to the book-buying fund ; such additions to be devoted, if 
desired, to specific purchases. 

The reports of the Librarian and of the Treasurer, which 
form a part of the report of the Council, show that the 
affairs of the Society, both intellectual and financial, are in 
good condition. The Society always wants money, wants a 
great deal of money, and could use it for the very best and 
moat useful of purposes. It is however better at the pres- 
ent time to hold what we have with thankful spirit, and be 
satisfied that it is honestly and intelligently kept or dis- 
bursed, and that we are able to accomplish so much with 
resources so moderate. It would be desirable to incur a 
reasonable expenditure by fitting up more shelf-room in the 
lower hall, as the steady increasein the volume of our collec- 
tions makes more available space nccestuLry. There is no 
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mora room hIhiva, iind it is oveo indispensuhle to the pi-oper 
euro and armiijfement of the Haven alcove, that additional. 
HOdonimodHtion be furnished below. Surely do member' 
Uiia Sooiety, who remembers — and none can ever forget- 
whiil Mr. Haven v/iia and bow fully the repututioo of 
hutitntion in entwined with and based on his, will ever 
{MinHonttlmt hia alcove, the best and most appropriate monu- 
minit tu hiii memory, should bo marred in the symmetry of 
IIm bmiuty, by un;joenily crowding, or intrusions neither 
hoinogonrous nor originally anticipated. 



8I1V00 tho last meetiii>; of the Society, four of its menai 
hiivo died, of whom, in aorordauce with custom, brief 
graphical skolchys will now l>e given. 



Dr. Edwin H. Davis. 

Kdwiu Hamilton Uitvia, who was horn at HillsTiorou^b, 
HoaH Connty, Ohio, on the 3i!d of January, 1811, and 
elected u momlMsr of Uiia society on the 28th of April, 1858, 
dlod nt bis residence in the city of New York on May 15, 
1888. Tho Brat suhool bo over attended waB situated very 
ntmran Indian mound, one of the group at Circleville, Ohio, 
u circuuiHlanon which may havw drawn his mind at that early 
Hj;u into Uio channels of his subseijuent investigations. He 
graduHtpd at Kenyon Collogo, Ohio, in l?i33, and at the 
Medical Dollpj^o at Cincinuati in 1837, practising bis pro- 
fiiKMUm thoreattor at Chillicothe, Ohio, till 1850, at which 
llnin ho waa oallnd to the ohair of Materia Medica and 
'rhorapuutics in Now York, and became also ono of the 
t'ondm-tiirs of lh« Amoricnn Metlical MontJjIy. Dr. Davis 
(innliunod llio practice of his profes-^ion in the city of New 
Viirk for more than thirty years, and his professional life 
wiiH not without distinction. He was the author of an able 
report on Iho Statistics of Columbus in Ohio, published in 
iMfttt, and made occHaioiml contributions to scientific and 
hicdical JournalH, As parly as May, 1841, be performed 
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the operation for strabisnms, which he claimed was the first 
o)>enLtioD of the kind in Ohio, and the second, but by a few 
days, in the United States. 

But Dr. Davis's reptitatioa with emineot scholars rests 
not OD professional achievements, but on his researches and 
publications on Antiquarian subjects. While still a student 
at Kenyon he explored the mounds in that neighborhood, 
reading a paper on the subject at the Commencement in 
1833. It is said that some suggestions made by Daniel 
Webster, who was then making a tour in the West, stimu- 
lated him to further researches. CGrtainly Le spent a great 
deal of time in the practical study of Indian mounds, 0{>en- 
ing nearly two hundred of them, and gathering together 
many relics which form part of the collection of Black.- 
more's Museum at Salisbury, England, a duplicate of 
which may be found in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. He delivered a series of lectures on 
this subject befoi'e the Lowell Institute in Boston, in 1854, 
which were afterwards repeated elsewhere. It was Dr. 
Davis's high privilege to have his name transmitted to 
posterity on the title-pago of the tirst of the tweoty-five 
volumes of the noble "Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge." His great work, entitled "Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley," is in itself the best and most appro- 
priate monument to the zeal, industry, intelligence and 
attainments of Dr. Davis. 



I 



Sydney Howard Gay. 

Sydney Howard Gay, who was born in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, May '22, 1814, and elected a member uf this 
society at the April meeting in 1878, died at his residence 
in New Brighton, Staten Island, New York, June 25, 1888. 
He was a son of El>enezer Gay, of Hingham, a lawyer of 
good standing, and grandson of the Kav. Eltenezer Gay, 
whose name is ao well known in the clerical annuls of New 
England as pastor of the First Church In Hinghum, a 
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poiHtoo wbieh be beM for more than eixty-nine years. Mr. 
Oi^v was Dotoolj<lbtingtushei.irurtbet(ictof the anparalleled 
Wimth of bis [Histonite, hut for his wit and social charm ; 
qUHlitiw* ill rwpect of whiih the subject of the present 
•kvloh wtia hi» worthjr rv preventative. He was moreover the 
rv|irvn«utativ» l>v d^st.'eat, of much that was most eminent 
tu 0'U*i>)til Olid lV.>vinoi«l life, and in hta veins flowed the 
M^kh) of lJoYi»rm>r Bradford of the Plymouth Colony, of 
Im'IVMw SBvt IVUou Mathvr of the Colony of ^lassacbu- 
fufH* Hh^v. v>f Nwh^miiili Walter, the follea^e of Eliot the 
HfHuttlv, Htul itt'JaUKvs Otis of Revolutionary fame. 

))» fiil«'r«>t( Hiu-vMnt Colk-gu at the nge of fifteen, but 
«f»!« v'*>nti'«'lkHl. thro«i;h Ikilure of health, to retire in the 
vHiumv t«f lii» .Iiinior jiwir. and did not graduate with his 
olttiM, Tin* ivllojrv authorities subsequently conferred ujwn 
hint \\.w \\vgrw <"( A. B. smi his name stands enrntled upon 
ihv vMnU^tw K^ \hv *\uma\ with the clans of 1833, of which 
\w> WHO N iiwuilMtr. AlWr som« time passed in travel, during 
wlil(>h \\\» \\v*.Uh w:is r«-e$tablisbt>d, be was in a counting 
limiatt III IWlivi, itttd « tittle later entereil his father's office 
M t\ Nhitli'lil. A (tvi'uliHr and to hi:?! mind insunnountable 
iilki|Ht>Kt |ilv«t^ittvHt itwlf (u bit* proposed professional career; J 
'V\w MuMtH't ««f huiuiui »lAn!>ry, — its inherent wrong and fear- 'I 
M iMtw>i|it»i(\t>M to iuH»ter aiul tu slave, — bml taken strong ' 
Itiild mmu li(» tilind Mid rtuiscionw. That system was 
Vi«iiiiii»l»»«d b,\ tho UuMtitution of th^ United States. The 
khIIi In «ii|)p»H thv l.\^<istitution was a pre-requisite to 
iiilttil>t<ilt>n lt> tht> Istr, Mtid tliat oath bi;i conscience forbade 
lilm 111 \i\\^\\. This th»»ii was nn »ti«olute barrier. "He 
wnitlil lint ntttk«> luf oimwieuw bliud," ami accepting the 
liiUlt'Hl tHtit«(H|U(>it(>, tthnudttned biii professional studies, and 
ullittti hlm*oir with lh(> tiMit)oni»ls. then a small, unpopular 
lHirt,v, w\\\vv \\w |(iHd of Mr. Oarrison. The sacrifice was 
^IHWI, UttI It In Dot known that Mr. Gay ever doubted in 
\n\ev ytMWn lh>tl bo \^!\^ fiillowcd the dictates of not only a 
vUm- bill nil HiilljjblmitH) «<ousciom-e. It is remarkable that 
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tbrtte of the most accompliBhed gentlemen of MaesachuBetta, 
almost contemporaries, of similar tastes, and acting under 
similar convictions of duty, should have withdrawn them- 
selves from the ordinary paths to distinction and made Ibe 
abolition of slavery a leading, if not paramount, object of 
their lives, Mr. Gay, our lute associate the Author of 
"Wensley," Edmund Quincy, and the peerless American 
orator, Wendell Phillips. 

In 1842 Mr. Gay entered the service of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, as a lecturing agent. In 1844 he 
became the editor of the Anti-Slaveri/ Standard, of New 
York, which position he retained till 1857. The literary 
tone of this publication was very high, and Edmund Quincy 
was a frequent contributor. In 1857 he joined himself to 
the N^pw York Tribune as a member of the editorial staff, 
and in 1862 became the managing editor. The war of the 
rebellion was then the great engrossing subject of thought 
and effort throughout the land. All Mr. Gay's powers 
were enlisted in advocacy of its vigorous and unrelenting 
prosecution. He traced its origin to slavery, his life-long 
abhorrence. Ho believed that it was the ordained means 
for the alx)lition of that crime against humanity. Reverses 
did not dishearten him, nor abate the vigor of his appeal, 
s confidence in the ultimate result. It is difGcult to 
over-Htate the value of his services to the National cause 
throughout the entire period of the civil war. He remained 
at the head of the editorial department of the JVeio York 
Tribune til! 1866, and in 1867 removed to Chicago, becom- 
ing the managing editor of the Ohlcago Tribune and con- 
tinuing in that position till the great tire of 1871. He 
wrote the first published report of the Chicago Relief Com- 
mittee, of which he had been one of the most laborious 
members. A little later he returned to New York, becoming 
the managing editor of the Evening Poit, holding that 
position for two years. 

It was the natural result perhaps of this association, that 
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with Mr. Bryant he liecame engaged upon the work known 
aa the Bryant and Gay'3 Hiatory of the United States. 
Mr. Brytint being applied to to undertake the preparatioof 
of this hiatory, suggested application to Mr. Guy, co 
ing to aid in the work should Mr. Gay be the author. Thi 
result was a publication to which Mr. Gay contributed ver] 
much the largest ahare, Mr. Bryant wrote the preface ( 
the first volume. Several other gentlemen made contribu- 
tions to the body of the work but much of the lalwr of 
authorship was done by Mr. Gay, and all the responsibility 
waa borne by him, and he edited the whole. In 1884 he 
wrote the "Life of >Tames Madison," and when his health 
finally failed in 1885, was writing a life of bis friend 
Edmund Quincy, which could not have failed to be avalua- 
ble and must charming addition to the series of '■American 1 
Men of Letters." Besides these books he wrote many i 
articles, reviews and book notices, — chieSy, of late years*'.! 
on historical subjects. 

The last three yeara of Mr. Gay's life were marked by,^ 
physical weakness, prostration and even helpleaaness. But I 
he bore what ho was called upon to bear with intinifift | 
patience, and was borne to hia final earthly resting plaoe». 
in Hingham, which, by a nire felicity, was in the very-' 
spot above which lie was l»orn. The Gay homestead was ' 
burned some seven years since. The Hingham Cemetery 
Company being then in need of more room purchased tiie 
estate and added it to the burial-ground ; and the lot ia 
which Mr. Gay is buried occupies the precise site of the 
dwelling-house. 

Hon. Ebenezer Torrey. 

Ebenezer Torrey, who was born in Fnmklin, in tbQ J 
County of Norfolk, Massachusetts, August 16, 1801, nndl 
elected a member of this Society at the April meeting iS' \ 
1856, died at his home in Fitchburg on the 15th of Sept«ni«.4 
ber, 1888, in the house he had lived in for more than sixty j 
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years. He was titled for college at the Leicester Academy, 
and at the Academy at Lancaster, of which Mr. Solomon 
P. Miles, a distinguished educator, was then the head. He 
entered Harvard College at the age of seventeen, and 
graduated in the class of 1822. 

After graduation, he went to Fitchburg and became a 
student of the law in the office of John Shepley, Esq. 
Mr. Shepley was at that time a prominent member of the 
bar of Worcester County, though suhaequently, at about 
the time of Mr. Torrey's admission to the bar in 1825, he 
removed to the State of Maine. 

For the active practice of law in the courts, Mr. Torrey 
had little taste. He became early a wise and safe adviser, 
and in 1827 formed a partnership with Nathaniel Wood, and 
the firm of Wood & Torrey became well-known as among 
the leading practitioners of the county. The court business 
wan done almost entirely by Mr. Wood, whom the members 
of the county bar not past middle life remember well^s an 
earnest and devoted advocate, trying his cases with great 
vigor, and commanding many of the resources which avail 
most before the jury, and always enjoying the confidence 
of his client, and the respectful attention of the court. 
But much of the success of the firm, even in its court 
oases, was based on Mr. Torrey's calm and judicious opin- 
ions as to the strength of the case itself, independently 
of the power of the advocate or the chances of forensic 
battle. 

These very qualities in Mr. Torrey, sound judgment and 
thoughtful forecast, to which was added an unsullied in- 
tegrity, adapted him to service of the community, perhaps 
less brilliant, certainly not less honorable, uor conferring 
less of genuine distinction than that rendered by his part- 
ner. From an early age his life was largely devoted to the 
safe and discreet management of financial institutions, to 
the discharge of important public trusts, and to advice and 
supervision in large corporate uflairs. 
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The FitcUmrg Sevnig* Buifc «a* iaeor p oi il ed » 1M6. 
Mr. Torrcy's pcrtaer, Mr. Wood, vas ito frrt praeadeot. 
ami Mr. Torrey hs first treaearer, snooeedii^ Mr. Wood, 
after his liemth, as pnr^Hlent. Tbe latter triBce he held but 
a Ahort tinie, renuinin^ however a trustee till be death. 

In liii9 be was elected a director of the Worcester Mn- 
taal Tire In«anit>oe Co., an office which be held for forty- 
oine fean, saoceoding the late Anthooy Cha^e in the presi- 
dency lo 1879, and reUining that position till his death. 

He waa elected treasorer of the town in 1840, eontina- 
oosly reelected till 1872 ; then City Treasorer, which office 
be held till 1874. when he decline re-election, baving 
Mrved an aggr^ate term of ihirty-foar years. In this 
poflttion, Wi in all the others, his fidelity was proverbial, 
and hi« alMolule integrity never drawn in question for a 
moment. 

Mr. Torrey was never n seeker for public office, nor were 
■ucb duties greutly to his tiiste. He was a slauuch and 
steady Bup|KirIer un<l advocate of the principles of the 
Whig jwirty, which in its best days included eo much of the 
intellectual and moral strength of tbe State. The firm of 
Wood A Torrey was in this respect u house divided against 
itself. Yet it fell not, Iwcause its main objects and ambi- 
tion!* woi'o not political. Mr. Torrey was the Representa- 
tive of Fitcbburg in tbe Legislatures of 1831 and 1847, 
and was a Senator of Worcester County in 1849. In 1852 
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he was the Presidential Elector for the Ninth District of 
Mnssacbusetts, voting for Gen. Winfield Scott, the Whig 
candidate. In 1853, he was a niembei" of Gov. Clitford's 
council, and in 1854 of tlmt of Gov. Emory Washburn, his 
warm and life-long friend. Upon the dissolution of the 
Whig party, Mr. Torrey joined himself to the Kepuhlicans, 
but was never a candidate for office at their hands. 

Though not n contributor to the published Proceedings 
of this Society, he was an interested member, regarding 
his membership as an honorable distinction, and encouraging 
its officers by frequent and hearty good words. He was also 
for several years one of the Auditors. 

Dr. Joseph Sargent. 

Joseph Sargent, who was bom in Leicester, Decem- 
ber 31, 1815, elected a member of this society October 
23, 1860, a Councillor in October, 1803, and in every suc- 
ceeding year, died at his home in Worcester on the 13th 
October, 1888. The Council at their meeting on the 20th 
of the same month adopted resolutions expressive of 
their appreciation of his character and life, which, together 
with the remarks in support of them, are made part of the 
records, and will be published with the proceedings of the 
Society. 

Dr. Sargentfilled a very large place in the community, and 
his death produced a profound impression of grief and loss, 
which was not contined to the inhabitants of this city and 
county where he lived, nor even to those of the State of 
Massachusetts. The proceedings of the Council dwell 
mainly on the characteristics and (jualities of mind and 
heart which so conspicuously distinguished him. It is the 
object of the present writer to group together the lending 
facts of his life, so far as the same bear relation to this 
Society, and to the public, professional, business, charita- 
ble, religious and intellevtuat interests with which he was 
connected. 
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y. A hrigbt and soise- 
1 ibe dis^position for 
ilody, enlend Harrsrd CUkge at the i^ of 15, and 
gndnatod in ifae dam of 18M. The tdataoos be estab- 
Gifaed witli tbe iasbtolioa sad vitb Us damnatee were 
■MOiig tke h^]]»eit and okosl abiding of his Ufe. AAer 
gndnalioii, ha b^gaa dw ttaiy of nediotie with Dr. Ed- 
ward FUiit of Leicester, a pntnitMat and successful prao 
titiODer, and after remaiitii^ there about a year, coatinued 
the Btadr with Dr. James Jackson of Boston, sttending tbe 
ooone of medical lectures there and also at Philadelphia, 
and receiving llw degree of EWior of Medicine from hivn 
Alma Mater in 1837. He w«5 slmo«l immediately tliere- 1 
after appointed to tbe position of House Pfaysician io 1 
llaaaadiasetts General Hcxspital, and in 1838 visited Eurt 
and remained for two years, coDtinoing his studies i 
in the bospitals of Paris and of London. Returning to t 
country in 1810, be establisbed bimself in practice 
Worcester, where ho early obtained the le^tdersbip : 
profession, a ix>9ition he held unchallenged for the | 
of nearly or quite a generation. In 1850 he again Tisit« 
Europe, and was engaged in professional study and c 
vation there for nearly a year, and still ngain in '. 
The fruits of this study and observation in larger field 
were munifest through his life, in the ease and certain^J 
with which he assumed and held the highest rank in 1 
profession, and enured to the lasting benefit of thousands C 
the sick and suffering among whom his daily labors wei 
wrought. 

It in remarkable that amid tbe engrossments of i 
extended professional and other intellectual pursuits, 
should have been able to develop so decided a capacity 1 
actual business — using that term in its more restricted a 
literal sense, — and to be recognized as a man whose a 
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Uon in such enterprises was very valuable. Probably id 
these he found a relaxation from professional labor, & wel- 
come variety, and so turned to them the more readily 
the powers of his quick and versatile mind. The Life 
Assurance Co., the Gas Light Co., ihe Institution for Sav- 
ings, the Worcester Bank, all availed ' themselves of his 
services in the capacity of President, Vice-President, or 
Director; and he held other business relations, not few nor 
insignificant. 

In institutions whose purpose was principally or wholly 
eleemosynary, his co-operation was justly considered of 
great value. The Lunatic Hospital, the Cily Hospital, .ind 
the Memorial Hospital, were in tm-n objects of his interest 
and fostering care. In each of them he served several 
years as Trustee and was one of the Board of the Memorial 
Hospital from its incorporation in 1870 till bis death. Ho 
was the originator of the plan of the Medical Improvment 
Society in 1845, and member or Councillor of several of 
the well known associations for the advancement of pro- 
fessional learning and practice in the county and State, 
His influence in the profession, among his contemporaries, 
and especially upon the younger members, was of the 
highest tone, and for effective power and result has hardly 
ever been equalled in the State, 

As a member of this Society and a Councillor, he has 
been valuable and valued — a faithful attendant, and useful 
contributor. Three reports of the Council which he made 
in different years attest the versatility of his talent and his 
ready adaptation of style to subject. These have all been 
published and form part of our Proceedings. The founding 
of a new religious society in the city of Worcester in 1845 
called out the largest sympathy, and the most earnest co- 
operation on the part of Dr. Sargent, one of the very few 
men on whose efforts and zeal the results of the enterprise 
depended, and by whom it was carried through to perinii- 
nent and marked success. With no less enthusiasm he 
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identified himself early with the great moral and religious 
moveraeot which had for its distint-t and definite ohject the 
abolition of human slnvery, and, amid the doubts, perplexi- 
ties and obloquy which from time to time Httended the 
progress of that movement, continued in constant and 
unshaken faith to the end. 

To the University recently established in the city of 
Worcester, of which he was early elected a Trustee, he 
gave much thought, as u possible means of the greatest 
intellectual good, an inatitutian for the advancement of 
learning on the higher planes, and the enlargement of the 
boundaries of human knowledge. The views he held nnd 
from time to time expressed, as to the present opportuni- 
ties such an endowment as this alfords, were marked by 
luminous intelligence, the largest liberality, and bright, 
courageous hope. Probably no man of bis years was more 
imbued with the enthusiasm of youth in intellectual things. 
Venerating the ancient ways as admirably adapted to their 
times and the objects sought through them, he yet saw and 
was not afraid to be known to see, that new occasions bring 
new duties, and that time makes ancient good uncouth. 
These things are stated here not by way of eulogy, since 
eulogy is in no sense the object of these sketches; but 
because, being true, they may serve as an encouragement 
to associates who are so rapidly coming into the places of 
seniority, to grow old as wisely, as liberally, as nobly as 
did he. 

For the Council. 

JOHN D. WASHBDRN. 
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NATAL BISTORT OF THE HEVOLDTION. 

Bt Edwabd B. Hale. 



The naval history of the American Revolution has hardly 
attracted the attention it seems to deserve. 

It is not difficult to account for such inattention. Move- 
ments on land arc connected together, and a certain dm- 
matic unity can be made out, from the study of them or the 
description of them. But, in the Revolution, those naval 
oonflicts in which two or three vessels only were engaged 
were much more important in the aggregate than the few 
battles of great fleets. America, indeed, had no great fleets. 
Her sea victories, which were many, and her losses, which 
were many, were generally the results of separate encoun- 
ters. 

Now, when the numlier of such encounters is several hun- 
dred in a year, the most painstaking annalist may bo 
excused if he devotes little time or attention to those of less 
importance, and, indeed, if he dismisses the year's work by 
some single sweeping statement. In fact, wo have the 
authority of Almon's Remembrancer for saying that, in the 
year 1777, 467 vessels of the English commercial fleet were 
captured. Proiiably the English captures of American 
merchantmen were not so many. But the Americans hud 
still a large commorcinl marine in that year. The Englieh 
took several of our vessels of war, and we took some of 
theirs. I name this year Viecauae it precedes the declaration 
of war by France. It is then probable that seven or eight 
hundred captures were made by one side or another, about 
two a day. If that is a fair average, from which to estimate 
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the eacounters at aea, seven years of war must have given 
about five thousand such encounters. It is a matter of 
course that history shall make no record of the greater part 
of them. Indeed, our leading historios .ire satisfied when 
they tell the story of the privateering exploits of the begin- 
ning, of the attack on Bermuda and the Bahamas, two or 
three of Paul Joncs'.s moat picturesque exploits, and the 
experiences of the fleets of the Count de Gnisse and of 
D'JBstaing. This is not unnatural. But it is, after all, per- 
petual dropping which wears away the stone, and a careful 
estimate of the public opinion of England, will probably 
show that the loss, in seven years, of nearly three thousand 
vessels from the merchant marine of England had more to 
do with the absolute change of public opinion in England 
between 1775 and 1781 than any other special cause which 
can be named. The merchants did not like to pay insurance 
ranging from forty per cent, in a year, even to sixty per 
cent, sometimes ; and a nation of shopkeepers, which would 
not have grumbled much under the taxes which Lord 
North's government imposed, became restive and recalci- 
trant under tbe terrible checks inflicted on their foreign 
trade. Of one year it is said that only forty vessels escaped 
out of the four hundred in the African trade. Of the same 
year, it is said that nearly half of the licet which traded 
directly iietween Ireland and the West Indies was takeaJT 
Abraham Whipple, in one vessel, took ton West Indianin 
out of a fleet which did not number fifty in all. 

It is the privilege of the gentleman who prepares I 
Council report that he may ask such questions or suggei 
such inquiries as seem of interest to him in his own line a 
study. In the few minutes in which I shall detitin the e 
ely, I do not make any attempt to tell the story of the navt 
experiences of the Revolution. I have hoped, howeTOlfl 
that I might call the attention nf gentlemen imerested iji 
such studies to the need of a larger and fuller review of tf 
subject than has been made, particularly by speaking i 
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Bome of the manuscript sources of information which we 
have now at hand, many of which have not heen used, I 
think, by Cooper and the other writers on the subject. 

1 do not, however, wish to speak, except in language of 
high praise, of the work which has already been lione. In 
the admirable monograph by our associate, Mr. Winaor, on 
the literature of the subject, will be found what I suppose 
to be a full list of printed books bearing upon it, which 
must be studied carefully for any proper work upon it, and 
of many manuscripts, to which I need not otherwise refer. 
The leading American works are Thomas Clark's "Naval 
History," Charles Goldsborough's "Naval Chronicle," James 
Fennimore Cooper's admirable "Naval History of the 
United States," and G. F. Emmons's "Navy of the United 
States." Besides these, of course, there are to be remem- 
bered the biographies, only too few, however, of our great 
naval commanders. It could tie wished that the descend- 
ants or relatives of these great men would take more pains 
than they have yet taken, to draw out from the obscurity 
of private papers, memoranda which are now of great im- 
portimce for the philosophical study of history. 

The attention of the society was called to this subject, by 
our president, Senator Hoar, in the valuable paper which 
be read here six years ago. With his usual success, he 
had discovered, what the rest of us searched for in vain, a " 
list of one hundred and twenty-nine cases of prize appeals 
during the war of the lievolution, whose records are now in 
the office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. "These records," he says, "contain, in many 
instances, the original letters of marque in case of the cap- 
ture of a privateer, and such evidence as to the character 
and conduct of the captured vessel and the circumstances 
of the voyage, as was necessary to determine whether she 
was lawful prize. This is often quite full and minute, and 
of much interest." ' 
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tbenj. In particular, it ordered thirteen vessels at one time, 
which were to be most of them of the largest class of frig- 
ates then huilt. The names of these vessels were suggestive 
of some point in the history of ench of the thirteen colonies< 
It is to Jie wished that, in the rostoration of om- navy, which 
is promised us Iiy every administration, those thirteen origi- 
nal names might be again included in the list.' All of these 
vessels were eventually built, tmt their history is but a sad 
one. Most of them were burned to escape capture, even 
before they got to sea, — one or two of them on the stocks ; 
and at the end of the war, every one of the thirteen had 
been destroyed or had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

With other vessels, however, which Congi-ess had Ijought, 
the national navy waa more successful. Paul Jones's ex- 
ploits, in the Jtanger and in the Hon Homme Richard are 
well known ; they were too picturesque to slip out from his- 
tory. A large part of the varied general business, con- 
ducted by Franklin and the other ministers of America ia 
Europe, related to what may be called the "allied navy" 
which they created in France. They also issued privateers' 
commissions. Of these commissions no complete list has 
appeared in the various sets of documents which make up 
the Europeon diplomatic history of America. But, in the 
Stevens collection at Washington, and in the American 
Philosophical Society's collection at Philadelphia, there ia 
a very large body of correspondence and other manuscript 
material, which Iwars principally upon the exploits of the 
privateers, sailtng fi-om French ports, and partly ujxjn those 
of Jones and other officers who bore the United States com- 
mission. A proper sludy of this correspondence will bring 
forward os claimants to the gratitude of America, Lambert 
Wickes and George Conyngham, two men who are soircely 

'They were the WashtngCim, Raleigh, Hancock, Randolph, Warrtn, 
Virginia, Trumbull, Effingham. CongrvM. Providence. Boston, Delaware, 
Montgomery. Lord Efltngbnm'B qmbk wua \ktj poijuliir »t thut llmo litcsusu he 
hkil llirowii up his couimlaaloD rntbcr [baa wrve iu Miu Hrnij ngalnat America. 
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1 lokoWBtDrwdenof thisgcmetstioo. lliey are to I>c counted 
mntoog Uw bravcBt of the hnTe ; tbey acfaiered marTelloas 
resohs with my small iiK«ns, aod tbey suffered eDoogh in 
tbeir country's r*Q^ to deserre to t»e called maiiyrs. The 
terror with which their expkHts impressed the whole mer- 
oulile cofumuoity of Ef^taod bad much to do with bring- 
ing about that change of English ofHoiOD which has been 
apoken of almdy. Poor Wickes was rompelled to leave 
Vfiteo in the RepriMi, wbeo sbp was not. indeed, really 
seaworthy, and she went down on the coast of Newfound- 
land, OQ her retorn to America. Wickes and all his crew 
but one were lost. 

After the Freoch alli&Dce, the certainty that the KJi^ of 
nance had a nary which, for piactkal porpoees, was as 
powerful as that of Ei^land, gave sa excuse to CoogreGS 
for reUxiDg its exertions in the baildiDg op of our nary. 
Indeed, the misfortones which had happened to the thirteen 
▼eesela Congress had buih might well discoumgv persons 
Bot as sanguine as John Adams. It may be added tkat, so 
soon as be left Philadelphia on the diplomatic bosioeos of 
the eoonby, the Marine Committee and Coi^rem Haiif 
seem to have been less eager in this case, than they were 
wbeo they had his persisteat resolution to drive them on. 
At the very end of the war, therefore, lh» ITnited States 
navy consisted only of two ressels, and the period when 
the nary under the pay of the continent is largest is in 
the years 1777 and I77i<. Ttw whole list, from 1775 to 
1783, as given by Co<^)er. is 41 vessels. But several 
States, while inditferent to what Congress was doing, were 
maintaining their own navies all along. Probably eacfa 
State had one or more resaels afloat, atler the begioniag. 
Massachusetts, in paiticalar, as belonged to her, aa the 
great maritime State of the coofederacy. alwa^-s bad a coo- 
^derable navy on the sea. In the aggregate, it was per- 
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Until the State coostitution was adopted in 1780, Mobsh- 
chusetts waa governed by a committee of the Council. 
Many of the members of this committee, from time to time, 
wore Boston merchants, of large experience in maritime 
afi'airs. These men frequently found it to the advantage of 
the State to tit out a vessel which was half cruiaer and half 
merchantman. She carried a cargo to France, to be sold 
for the credit of the State, and she carried guns enough and 
men enough to make prizes, which were exchanged for 
prize money for the credit of their captors. Between the 
beginning and the end of the war, this Massachusotta navy 
numbered at least 34 vessels. The finest and largest of 
them was the Protector, built at Salisbury on State account. 
Captain John Foster Williams, who was the most popular 
officer in the Massachusetts establishment, commanded the 
Protector in a successful battle against the Duf, which he 
conquered and sent in- But the Protector was, alas, one of 
the unfortunate squadron which was destroyed in Ihe Penob- 
scot, and, in the calamity there, the State lost all its finest 
vessels. Of the varied transactions, half mercantile and 
half warlike, which the Naval Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Council carried on, there are quite full memonmda in 
the archives in the Massachusetts State House. It is in 
some instimces difficult to distinguish the wur-vessels Iwlong- 
ing to the State from vessels which were sailing as privateers. 
That is to say, the State would sometimes commission a 
successful privateer for a single voyage, and its master 
would make a return to the State lioard regarding that par- 
ticular voyage, such as he would only have made to the 
owners of the privateer on an ordinary occasion. This 
illustration of the Massachusetts history is on illustration 
which shows how much is to be learned from the archives 
of all the colonies, excepting [lerhnps Now York, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware ; for it is believed that each of the others 
had one or more cruisers, at one time or another, under the 
direction of the State imthorities. The State of South Caro- 
lina at one time bad a quite considerable navy. 
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Bat it was the immense saccess of tlie prirateer fleet of 
America wbich carried such terror as has been described to 
the English merchants. The history of Americao priv»- 
teering has, an fortunately, never Iteen written, and the lime 
has gone by when it could have been fully written. But we , 
have an enormous muss of undigested material, which shoaM 
be studied by some enterprising and diligent bistoriaikl 
Mr. Winsor's full calnlogne, which has been alluded to, 
gives the names of a great auml>er of privateer logs and of 
the biographies of privateers, which have been printed. 
There probably exists many more of such logs in nuuin- 
script. Indeed, he refers to some, and I have the pleasure 
of finding one of such manuscript:) in our own library. It 
is that of Captain J. Fisk, and lies liefore me. The open- 
ing page is enough to give the grim or resolute character of 1 
the narrative. 

EXTRACTS FROM MANUSCRIPT JOCRSAL OF CaPT. JoHW FiSK. \ 

Journal of the Sloop Tyrannicides Cruise, 
my-telf Commander. 

Remarks on Tuesday, the 18th of June, 1776. 

At 9 in the morning, Capt, Derby gave me notice of i 
ship to the southwurd of Marblchead, st.nnding up towaw'^ 
Boston. Went on Ixiard, weighed anchor, stood to thttj 
southward, & saw the ship toward Boston. Gave chaseT 
after her. At thne in the afternoon fired a gun for her t9(l 
bear down. Saw the Continental schooner coming out of J 
Boston. At half-past three fired a shot at the ship. The i 
schooners and a brig from Boston fired at the ship. Ws , 
fired a second shot at her ; down came her colors. Sent i 
the first lieutenant and six men on board. She is the sbip^ | 
Lord Howe, Robert Park, master, from Glasgow, one buD-' f 
dred officers and soldiers on board, lielonging to the 71«t 
regiment. Spoke with Oiptain Tucker in one of the CoDti*J 
nental schooners ; got a pilot from liira to carry us into ( 
Boston. He ran the sloop on shore twice, but she reoeivw'" 
no damage. Thus ends this duy. 
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Remarka on Wednesday, the 19th of June, 1776, 

At eight in the evening, came to anchor in Nantasket; 
the prize came to anchor alongside of ua. At ten gave the 
prize in charge of the Continental schooners, to carry up to 
Boston. At six in the morning weighed anchor, stood out 
to sea, saw no sail. At five in the afternoon, Ijore away for 
Salem. At seven in the evening, in Salem harbor. 

Remarks on Thursday, the 20th of June, 1776. 

Employed in getting on board water, provisions, and 
ship's stores. At four in tiie afternoon came to sail. 
Stretched on in the bay; moderate breeze, pleasant 
weather. 

Remarks on Friday, the 21st of June, 1776. 

At six in the morning caught some codfish. Calm at 
twelve, wind breezed up to the southward. Bore away 
for Cape Ann harbor. At six came to anchor in the harEior. 
Let the Capo people go on shore to get their clothing. 
Fair, pleasant weather. 

Remarks on Saturday, the 22d of June, 1776. 

At six in the morning, sent the first lieutenant on shore, 
to get the people on board. At noon, the people all on 
board in boat. Came to sail at three. Came in thick fog; 
came to anchor. At four came to sail. Fair weather- 
Stood to the eastward. At five, saw eleven sail of topsail 
'i bearing E. N. E., three leagues distant, standing 
S. W. for Boston. Tacked ship, stood for Salem harbor. 
In Salem barlior at eleven at night; sent an express to 
General Ward. 

Remarks on Sunday, the 23d of June, 1776. 

At three in the morning came to sail ; stood to the S. E. 
At ten, saw the fleet to the southeast. Saw several of 
our cruisers. Stood toward the fleet ; gave them a sig- 
which the Commodore answered. Then the fleet 
tacked and stood up foB Boston. At six in the afternoon, 
came to anchor in Nantasket road. Capt. Hardin of the 
Connecticut brig, came on board. The fleet coming in as 
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hul M tH)uil)lu. Camo on night Iwfore the Beet could ^et 
111, Wu ciimu to Aitclior in Nantasket. 

Rtiiuiirku oil Monday, the 24th of Jone, 1776. 

Al I'l^ilil in ihc inornin}f cnnie to sail ; stood out to the 
HiiMtwiinl; Niiw tho tloi^t; horo uwity down to Ibem ; fired a 
Hluniil ^1111, Hiid hoinlvd a bhie ennign at the topmiut bead. 
'Init t'imimodoro niiswcroJ it; iho fleet tacked, stood for 
llimdin. Wo bonl into Boston or Nantnsket Rt^, ulinost 
up to thn (imvM. Si>iil luiislnr und fifteen handa on board 
Ihii I'liinniodoi-o to warji him tip above Deer Island. At 
twn ltu\v t'Hnut on iHmrd iijiain. The fleet seems to lie 
(iimihiKlnto Naiilaskot. IVked ship; stood to the east- 
wni'i) 1 tMiiiin to nail ; wont to anchor abreast of Nix's Mate. 
I'laiuiHiit woallior. 



Uoiiiiirka OH Tiuvsday, tho 25th of June, 1776. 

At rIx ill Ihn nioniii\i; canie to sail at eight came to 
ohur In NnhlHiikol nwd again. 



ItitiDAi'kn on WinhuviiiUy, the S(!th of Ju 



, 1776. 



At [ ] in thi> moniinn sent the serond lieutenttnt up 
to iho town of ItoMton. Al four in the afternoon the Iroat 
cainit on IhhiiiK At livi' wpighod anchor, hound to Salem ; 
at H^riM) (>Nliu> lo Htiohor in Snloai Harbor. 

KnmarkN i>ii Thandt^-. ilio 27ih of June, 1776. 

At [ ] III tlio iitornlnj; wt^ighetl anchor, stood out in the 
Imjr, Saw tho lloot lo tli** sHWlheast; saw four of the 
wiiooiwnt )K<hin)iin}; lo lltoCVittiii«m. At four iu theafler- 
nmkn, )>oT\> Hway txir Saloiu; sumII Itreexo from the S. ]' 
Al SfVPH c«nni lo anchor. 

U«Mi»rk!« ou tVidi^)-. Uw Sitth of June, 1776. 

PeopW cmplo,v«U gvtUng sandnM on board. 

«f«ilb«.*r. 



I 

up 1 



I had aw opix»rt««it.v Ulcl,v to rr«d an onpublishe.) auto- 
hkigrai^v of Tlxiokas \Vai\). iW l»th<>r of iho late Thomaa 
Wren >Vanl, th*< Irvasuwr ot" llanatO College. 
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young man, at fifteen years of age, determined to support his 
mother, brothers and sisters, by enlisting in a. Marblehead 
privateer. From that time till the war ended he was afloat, 
— or in an English prison, — or enjoying a brief holiday at 
home between two voyages. Three times he was taken 
prisoner, and his experience in New York Harbor, in 
Quebec, and at Forton, make very interesting parts of his 
narrative. His record of the success at sea of these Vikings 
of Salem and Marblehead with whom he sailed, reads like 
a chapter of the history of some floating Amadis of Gaul. 
Such records belong in the records of adventure with the 
old tales of chivalry. Now the State of MassachuBetts, 
sooner or later, seems to have commissioned at least six 
hundred privateers. ^ — I think the number was much larger. 
The State archives in a broken list, give 365 names as com- 
missioned and belonging in Boston. The list, nearly com- 
plete, of the Salem vessels, numbers 150. But it is to be 
observed that, in a few instances, the same name appears 
on both lists. Besides these towns, the coast of Maine, the 
Merrimack, Cape Ann and Cape Cod, Plymouth, Falmouth 
and Dartmouth were sending out privateers. Dartmouth 
was destroyed by General Gray because it was a nest of 
privateers. It seems certain, therefore, that six hundred is 
a small estimate for the number of privateers commissioned 
by Massachusetts. At the end of the war, Salem atone 
had in commission fifty-nine vessels, carrying four thousand 
men. At the present moment the United States has on her 
"active list" of the navy fifteen hundred and twenty-two 
officers, and the navy is allowed to enlist seventy-five hun- 
dred men and seven hundred and fifty apprentices. 

It seemed to me pathetic to read, a few weeks since, in a 
Boston newspaper, a question inquiring, " Who was John 
Foster Williams of Revolutionary days?" As Will: 
was the most popular captain of his day in the Massachu- 
setts service, as he fought some battles with matchless 
intrepidity, it seemed sad that after a hundred years even 
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his name should be forgotten hy "leading editors" 
their correspondents. After the war lie was appointed toi 
position in the revenue service of the United States, and 
held high rank in that important service until his death in 
the year 1814. Hb died in Boston in Williams Street, 
which took its name from his family. I cannot but express 
the hope that Bomo accomplished person among bis numer- 
ous relatives will make it a aacred duty to prepare a careful 
life of this really great naval commander, with distinct 
reference to bis exploits. The battle which he fought in 
the Protector, in which he took the Admiral Dujf, was one 
of the well-contested naval actions of the war, and when 
he brought his prize into port, he was received as Hull y 
after his victory over the Guerri^re. 

And here the author of this report will ask permission I 
speak in his own person, that he may confess ignorance, 
which the Council cannot be guilty. Separate men 
err, but let us hope the Council is always right. 

In some studies of this subject which I made in prepi 
ing a chapter on it for the Narrative and Critical Histt^ 
of America, I under-estimated the English forces array* 
against the seamen of America. In the year 1776 
English naval eslimatei^ provided for 34,Ij65 seamen i 
marines, in 1777 for 5.5,129. 

In the chapter referred to, — I cited these official returns 
correctly — and compared them with the best estimate I 
could make of the number of Americans in arms against 
England on the sea, I said then "there were some English 
privateers, — but their number was not considerable.** 
I must now correct this statement. An appeal to Mr. 
Stevens's invaluable treasure-house, an index to the English 
archives, siiows how far I was wrong. Ho informs me that 
the Public Record office of England shows that in 1778 
after April three hundred and ninety-four letters of marque 
and reprisal were issued to Englishmen by the English 
offices. 




!•] 
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In 1778 there were five hundred and fiftj-two. 

In 1779 there were five hundred and seven. 

In 1780 there were three hundred and nine. 

In 1781 there were three hundred and fifty-six. 

In 1782 there were one hundred and twenty-six. 

This does not mean that two thousand two hundred and 
forty-four different vessels were commissioned. A new 
commission was granted for every cruise. But it shows 
that the English privateering was large, I suppose many 
of these commissions to have been issued, — probably on 
blanks furnished from England, — by the English com- 
manders in America. A letter from Gen. Tryon in 1779, 
June 29, says that the Tories there had more than six 
thousand men afloat in royal privateers at that time " Cap- 
tured from rebels and other persecuted Loyalists." The 
same letter says that these privateers of the English squad- 
ron had brought one hundred and forty-two prizes into 
port within the last five months. These were, however, 
mostly fishermen, and small coasting vessels. 

It is not however the purpose of this paper to attempt 
detail except by way of illustration. Enough has been said 
to show the enormous proportions that the war at sea 
assumed. When it is remembered that the naval power of 
France was largo and that her naval officers were eager to 
shew that it was equal to that of England it will be seen 
how terrible must have been the losses of the English. 

A careful official report made by John Adams in Paris 
July 6, 1780, shows that at that time the French navy 
had taken or destroyed twenty-three English war ships, 
against fifteen which they had lost from their own navy. 

In the same time England had taken or destroyed 
twenty-five vessels of war belonging to Congress, — and 
had destroyed the fleet of privateers and State cruisers, 
consisting of seventeen vessels sent by Massachusetts into 
the Penobscot. Congress had tiiken and destroyed eight 
English ships of war. England had lost eleven by ship- 
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wrack or otiwraocidMit. This » a km to Ei^lnid of forty- 
two dupe of war of all grades ia fonr yeacv. 

T»f n ao la^e as tkeae from tfae royal nry of E(^[land 
gmt aoodker inliiBitiDa of tfae sereritT of the kns of 
her unanned merchmat manne. Hotcfaimoti writii^ in 
IjOodoD in 1777 says that the New Ei^Iaiiders had 
ogfaty thoosand seamen afloat at that tinie- He did not 
Beaa to uelade in this estimator what I may call Franklin's 
fleet, aor tfae priTateers and cniiscT^ from Sootbem cnliv 
■ioB. At ooe time I thoogltt his c^mate extntragant, — 
aad it caoBoC be taken as aocttcate till h bas be«] TeriGed 
from other aonrees. But I behere it will proTe. that if 
the naval forces of all daaaes and all States are included, 
and the. e«>timate made for the whole coofedentitm and not 
for New RngUna alooe. the oamber o( prirateersmeo and 
of other seameo employed in the State navies and the 
T***™**' navy came rery near ooe bandred thoosand at the 
tiniea when most men were at sea; aometinKS, perhaps, 
erea paased that Dumber. 

It most be remembered tiiat some of the commissioos 
given to privateers were to small resseU, cruising near 
kud — as to cniiaers in N'arragansett Bay. On the other 
hand, vessels as large as the Alliance aod Pntedor and 
JSieAard carried three hundred and even foar baodrcd men. 
The average crew of a Salem privateer in 1783 when the 
war eaded, seems to have been aboat siity-six. Bat I am 
disposed (o place the average crew in war time quite as 
higb as ooe bandred. The nioeteea vessels lost at Penob- 
scot had carried two thoosand meo — and they were not 
fitted for cmisiDg. Cruisers took many more men than 
they needed to t^bt their ships, — because they bad to 
pro*"ide strong crews for their prizes. If this be a correct 
average, — a force of ei^t bundred vessels at sea would 
give eighty thousand men, for the whole cowitry in the 
it&val service. 

Of the cooperation of tbe French fleet we have io 
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mnny important authorities. A monograph like that of our 
associate, Dr. Green, on the Comte des Deux Ponta, is in- 
valuable. There exists within reach, in America the MS. 
journals of Maccarty, the commander of one vessel in 
D'Estaing's fleet. He was transferred to the America in 
Portsmouth after the loss of the Maijnifque in Boston har- 
bor. I have here a translation of the journal of the period 
when he was captain of the Magnijique, and while he was 
superintending the completion of the American ships. The 
French archives, of course, in the reports of their naval 
officers, ofl'er large supplies of detail. Mr. Stevens's in- 
dexes enable him to consult the regular reports officially 
mode, from time to time, by each ship-captain to the 
Admiralty. 

These references are enough to show that if one of our 
accomplished naval officers will take up the pleasant duty of 
writing the history of the Naval War of the Bevolution, 
he will find much material which has not, as yet, been 
thoroughly explored. A careful study of them, will, I 
think, certainly show : — 

1. That America had many more men in warlike service 
against England on the sea than on the land. There were 
a few weeks of 1776 — when Washington had called out all 
the available militia — so that on paper the country had 
90,000 men in the Continental line and in the Militia. It is 
possible that for more weeks there were a few thousand 
more soldiers than sailors. But, for all the rest of the 
war, from 1776 forward, it may be safely said that a 
larger force of Americans wore seeking and fighting the 
enemy at sea than were embodied against him on land. 

2. It seems probable, that this force was larger than the 
force of seamen which England employed against America 
in the Atlantic. It is certain that it is a much larger force 
than the Royal Navy employed — it is probably larger than 
were engaged iu the Navy and Privateers. 




This 
Kile pmperttj of 
It is to be noted, in tbe m»b eaoBeeCion, that 
the imj|jli— of tpan mai otfacr naTml slora {ram AiDeri(.-a 
Wflfe cot oC^ — aad tint the nsry utd taerantik aiuiae of 
Vtanee and Spuo bsd tite «dTaDti«c of tbem. 

4. The actiritr of tbe prtrsteen ^erred the direct pur- 
poses of the American Army. Wmstaagton's mortars, 
lued ID the eit^ of Boston, were those taken from the 
Nancy is BoetoD Bar. The powder o^d by Arnold agaiost 
Qoebec, U said to have been that bnx^t from the British 
Islands by Hopkins and Whipple. Id oDe prize taken by 
Jooes, before he crossed tbe oc«aii, were teo tboasaud 
Englbh oniforms. D'Estaiog's fleet in tbe Cill of 1776 was 
refitted in Boston Harbor by tlie stores sent out to tbe 
EDglisb in Xcw York, which had been captured by New 
Eogtand privateers. In 1779 Hopkins took eight oat of 
ten vessels which Clinton was sending with men and stores 
to Georgia. It is fair to say that tbe victories of Gates and 
Greene and Washin^on are lately dne to tbe resources 
which tbe country received in hundreds of such captures. 

It is desirable that the precise facts bearing on such suc- 
cesses should be carefully discovered and arranged. When 
the country and the world discusses tbe question of tbe 
American fisheries, still a question of the first importance, 
careless critics have iteen heard to say that there are but 
one hundred thousand men engaged in those fisheries, and 
that so small a l>ody is an unimportant factor of the strength 
of tbe nation. Probably there were not more than one hun- 
dred thousand of such men in tbe years Ijetween 1775 and 
17S3. But they were enough. It was they who crippled 
English commerce. It was they who broke down tbe 
haughty indifference with which England regarded the i 
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when it began. It was they, largely, who clothed and pro- 
vided the American army. It was they who secured Inde- 
pendence. It is not simply true, that, but for them we 
should have no national fisheries. But for them, there 
would be no nation. * 



Note.— The severity of a Council report may perhaps be lightened a little 
by the following ballad, which only existB In manascript. 



THE YANKEE PRIVATEER. 



[bt abthur hale,] 



I. 



Come, listen and I'll tell yon 

IIow first I went to sea, 
To fight against the British 

And earn our liberty. 
We shipped with Captain Whipple 

Who never knew a fear, 
The Captain of the Providence, 

The Yankee privateer. 
We sailed and we sailed 

And made good cheer ; 
There were many pretty men 

On the Yankee privateer. 



II. 



The British Lord High Admiral 

He wished old Whipple harm, 
He wrote him that he*d hang him 

From the end of his Yard-arm. 
*'My lord," wrote Whipple back again, 

"It seems to me it's clear. 
That if you want to hang liim, 

You must catch your Frivateer.' 
So we sailed and we sailed 

And we made good cheer, 
For not a British frigate 

Could come near the Privateer. 



*> 
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Wo sallral to the Soiitli'ftrd 

Anil iiothtiiK dill wo iDpet 
Till wo found three BritUh frigtttes 

And thrlr Wcat Indian fleet. 
Old Whipple sbiit our ports 

And ernwled up near, 
Anil nhnt uo all below 

Un tlio Vtuikec Privateer. 
Ro nliiwly 1)0 aiUled 

We fell to the roar 
And uol & soul ausp«etMl 

TUo Yniikco rrlyftlucr. 



[Oct, 



IV. 

At dark be put th« lights out 

And funmrd we ran. 
Aitil alliintly >re tM>arfInt 

Tho lilxxvst ineivhantnian. 
We kniH'ked down the watch,- 

■riie lulilhTs sluH.k for fear.- 
SIio'h n )irl>i>. wlilioiit a shot. 

T.>M)el»>l.l I'rivatwr; 
We sent llie prliie North 

AUil iliMin'iil lo the rear. 
AiulnUdi«.r we sle)<t 

On \Xw thild IVli-aUvr. 



Kor !<■» da>> we sjillnl, 
KiK-h \\\s\\\ H iirlie «t'.1 l*ken 

When tlie Urittsli l.^>k<>t (o sec 

Whj Ihelr >ldiV"' shonld disa)H<eiar 
They fonnd ihey bad In e.>nvoT 

A Yank.v lYi\«tivr, 
llnl we sulle,! ail.) w.- wille.! 

A»«) >ie\iT Ihi^urhl of fear; 
\ol a iS'waril was on Iviaol 

The Yankee IMval***. 
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VI. 

The biggest British frigate 

Bore round to give us chase, 
But though he was the fleetest, 

Old Whipple wouldn't race, 
Till he 'd raked her fore and aft, — 

For the lubbers couldn't steer, — 
Then he showed them the heels 

Of the Yankee Privateer. 
We sailed and we sailed 

And we made good cheer 
For not a British frigate 

Could come near the privateer. 

VU. 

Then we sailed to the North, 

To the town we all know. 
And there lay our prize ; 

All anchored in a row. 
And welcome were we 

To our homes so dear. 
And we shared a million dollars 

On the Yankee Privateer. 
We'd sailed and we'd sailed 

And we made good cheer 
We had all full pockets 

On the bold Privateer. 

VIII. 

Then we each manned a ship 

And our sails unfurled, 
And we bore the stars and stripes 

O'er the oceans of the world. 
From the proud flag of Britain 

We swept the seas clear. 
And we earned our independence 

On the Yankee Privateer ! 
Tlien, sailors and landsmen, 

One more cheer ! 
Here is three times three 

For the Yankee Privateer ! 
41 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



In compliance with the By-ljiiws the Treasurer of the 
American Antiquarian Society herewith submits his semi- 
annual report of receipts an<l disbursements for the six 
months ending October 1, 1888. 

By direction of the Finance Committee there has been 
carried to each fund, from the income of the investments 
for the past six months, three per cent, on the amount of 
the several funds April 1, 1888. A balance of income, 
amounting to about MOO, has l>een carried to the reserved 
"Income Account." making it *!J38.91. 

A detailed statement of the investments is given as a 
jmrt of this report, showing the par and market value of 
the various stocks and bonds. 

The total of the investments and cash on hand October 
1, 1888, was }iI05, 410.11, divided among the several funds 
as follows : 

The LlbmriRD's and Ouneral fund, $30,709.61 

Tbe Colloi^tlan nnd R<!a<>nrob Fund, I'^i.SS 

Thi: BonkbindiDK Fund «.ni9.4i 

The Publlahlng Fund. M.D44.S7 

The base DkvU Book Fund. 1,600.93 

The L!iico<D LcK»cy Fund 2.6S6.4T 

The Benj. F. Thomas Locnl RUlory Fund 1,1M.3T 

The SMliBbury BuildlnK Fund, ti,STt.70 

The Aldfn Fund 1,182.61 

The Tunnef Fund B.OOO.OO 

TboHHvenFuDd, 1,263.17 

The Oflorge Chandler Fund sai.oa 

Premium Account S7S.M 

Income Acuount, II3S.01 

1100,410.11 

The income of the Tenney Fund for the past six months 
has been transferred to the Librarian's and General FoQd. 
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The cash on hand, included in the following statement, 
is $5,077.64. 

The detailed statement of the receipts and disbursements 

for the past six months, ending October 1, 1888, is as 

follows : 

BE. 

1888. Aprill. Balance of cash as per last report, ^3,007.04 

" Oct. 1. Received for interest to date, 2^1.10 

*' *■*• Received for annual assessments, 150.00 

** *' Received from sale of publications, 50.(X) 

^* ''*' Received from sale of books and pamphlets, 55.75 

** ** Received payment on bond, 1,000.00 

" ** Banit tax refunded, 798.67 



By salaries to October 1, 1888, -. fl,720.00 

By expense of repairs, 52.94 

Deposited in savings banlc, 48.20 

Books purchased, 94.83 

For binding, 150.75 

Incidental expenses, including coal, 533.26 

For insurance, 85.00 



17,712.62 



92,634.98 
Balance in cash October 1, 1888, 5,077.64 



f7J12.62 
Condition of the sbverax Funds. 

The Librarian*8 and General Fund. 

Balance of Fund, April 1,1888, $39,967.98 

Income to October 1, 1SS8, 1,199.04 

Transferred from Tcnney I«\ind, 150.00 

$41,817.02 
Paid forsalaries, $1,070.00 

I ncidental expenses, including coal bill, 544.41 

$1,614.41 

1888, October 1. Amount of Fund, $39,702.61 

The Collection and Besearch Fund, 

Balance April 1, 1888, $18,050.44 

For books sold, 52.75 

Income to October 1,1888, 541.51 

$18,644.70 
Expenditure from the Fund for salaries and incidentals,.. 669.85 

1888, October 1. Amount of Fund, $17,974.85 
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T/ie Booihinding Fund, 

Billance April 1, 18S.S fi;,4T2,!>7 

Inouiuo to OclulHT 1, I8S8, lOT.ia 

«G,e7n.is 
Piid (or bindliiji 1B0.75 

1H8S. OuUibt^r 1. AniouDt ol Funtl, | 

Th« PublUhina Fujui. 

RbIhiii'c April 1,1888 eiii),2>)i).:ia 

Income to Oclabor 1, 1888, (kJ^.Tl 

Tub tiitatloDs sold, no.UO 

9S0,»41.07 
Kipcntte, etc.,... i.M 

Balmiue October 1, 1888, (! 

Th« haao DavU Book Fund. 

liahxicc Aprfll, 1888f il,as9.4fl 

Income to October 1, ltiS8, iT.6S 

ei,63T.13 
PnldFor books, 36^ 

Bulsucc October 1, 1868, $ 

Tht Lincoln Legacy Fund. 

Bnlance April I.IBSS, «2,<Sftll.32 

Iduouv to October 1,1888, TS.SO 

BaJancH October 1,1888, |: 

The Sen}. F. Thomam Local History Fund. 

Balance April 1, 1888 91-134.63 

Income to Octobitr 1. 1S88, 88.7* 

fLiasar 
PnMIorbootu ai.oo 

Balnoce October 1,1888, t: 

The SalUbtiry BuUding Fund. 

Balance April 1,1888, (5,173.47 

lucomeW October 1.1BS8, 1M.17 

Paid for rcpnlnt, 52M 

Balance October I,ISSS, $1 

The Alden Fjind. 

Balance April 1, 1888 »1,118.07 

Income to October 1. ISSS, SiAi 

Balanve October 1,1388, $] 
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The Tenney Fund, 

Balance April 1, 1888, 15,000.00 

Income to Octor)er 1,1888 150.00 

$5,150.00 
Transferred to Librarian's and General Fund, 150.00 

Balance October 1,1888, *5,000.00 

Tfie Haven Fund, 

Balance April 1, 1888, $1,221.52 

Income to October 1,1888, 86.65 

$1,258.17 
Paid for books, 6.00 

Balance October 1,1888, $1,252.17 

The George Chandler Fund, 

Balance April 1, 1888 $533.77 

Income to October 1, 1888, 16.01 

$540.78 
Paid for book.s, 28.13 

Balance October 1,1888, $521.65 

Total of the twelve funds, $103,794.24 

Balance to the credit of Premium Account, 676.96 

Balance to the credit of Income Account, 938.91 

October 1, 1888, total, $105,410.11 



Statement op the Investments. 



No. of Stocks. Par Market 

Sliarcs. Value. Value. 

6 Central National Bank, Worcester, $ 600.00 $ 870.00 

22 City National Bank, Worcester, 2,200.00 3,014.00 

10 Citizens National Bank, Worcester, 1,000.00 l,aV).00 

4 Boston National Bank 400.00 480.00 

6 Fitchbur^' National Bank, 600.00 900.00 

2 Massachusetts National Bank, Boston, 500.00 520.00 

32 National Bank of Commerce, Boston 3,200.00 4,000.00 

6 National Bank of North America, Boston 600.00 042.00 

5 North National Bank, Boston, 500.00 675.00 

24 Qiiinsi«i:ara()nd National Bank, Worcester, 2,400.00 2,880.00 

46 Shawniut National Bank, Boston, 4,600.00 5,842.00 

33 Webster National Bank, Boston, 3,300.00 3,597.00 

31 Worcester National Bank, 3,100.00 4,618.00 

Total of Bank Stock, $23,000.00 $29,388.00 
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80 Northern (N. H.) R. R. Co »3,00O.O0 »4.8».i» 

fi Worcenter Oaa Light Co., nW.OO OHO.OO 



HoBlon A Albsny R. B. Bunds, Ts f 7,000.00 fT.SA.'i.OO 

Central I'scfflc R. R. llond 6,000.00 11.000.00 

EiwterD R. R. Boods 1.000.00 1,230.00 

Kanau City. Fort SixiU & Gulf R. R 4,300.00 i,oe&00 

CMcHKO, Santa Fe £ California R. B., ;t.0(l0.00 3.120.00 

quiuuy Water BoQdH, 6.000.00 0,000.00 

Notes aet'll rod by murt);sge of real cstal«, -13,050,00 43,030.0(1 

DepoHlled In Worcenter Hsvlngg bulks, 3,4^12.47 S.««i.47 

Cash 6,071.0* .^.0T7.«* 

$tOa^lD.tl tn64Kll.il 

WORCesTKU, Mass., Octobor 8, 1R88. 

IteBpectfiilly Bubimtu-d. 



The uiiderai|;ned , Auditors of the American Antiquarian Bocloty, horsi 
certify that we have examined tlie report of the Tmaaurer, mode up ti: 
ber 1, ISSiii, und find the same to be correct and properly vouched; tbat ti 
HecurltliiN held by hlra arf b» stated, and that the balaaee of euHh, as fil«ted 4 
be oD bund, is KatlafitcUirlly sccouotcd far. 

WM. A. SMITH. 
RKUBEN COLTON. 
October 10, 13S8. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 



The Librarian bikes great pleasure in reporting a marked 
increase to the use of the lil>niry during the past six 
months, with awessionH from an uvorHge number of donoi-s. 
Thus our President's words of hist April have been re- 
affirmed, viz. : " That the use of our collections hy schol- 
ars and students continues to grow, and the large number 
of gifts from others than memltcrs shows conclusively that 
the opportunity freely atforded for coni^ultatioii is appre- 
ciated and gratefully recognized." L«t me add that while 
this growth appears to have been slow, it has been both 
healthful and continuous. 

Our attention is often called to the abundance of mis- 
statements and misquotations in printed publications, in- 
cludiag those from manuscripts and even from monumental 
inscriptions. The perpetuation of these iilunders is some- 
times far-reaching, like those handed down from generation 
to generation, through encyclopedias and biographical 
dictionaries. By way of illustrating the latter class, I 
may be allowed to correct an error in one of our standard 
dictionaries of American biography, as it relates to a 
deceased member. In a very concise and otherwise truthful 
notice of the late Hon. Charles Allen, Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, the closing sentence reads : 
"Allen's reports make fourteen volumes (1861-8)," evi- 
dently confounding him with Charles Allen now one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
who was the author of those reports. It is thus true that 
history upon her printed page is not always trustworthy ; 
and it need hardly be added that some of her omissions 
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are also especially trying to the genealogist and biographer. 
The fact is of course recognized that errors in the copying 
of early manuscripts are not uncommon, and that in 
deciphering the chirography of some of the early fathers 
of New England, they are well-nigh unavoidable. An 
American librarian, who has not read our President's paper 
on " Early Books and Libraries," acknowledges the receipt 
of a copy of Livy, printed at Baslo, Switzerland, in 1535, 
adding that " It is supposed to be the oldest print«d book 
in America, except the celebrated Gutenberg Bible of 
1457, purchased by Mr. Brayton Ives of New York for 
$15,000." I need hardly remark in this presence that we 
should have little tangible proof that " the art of printing 
was perfected almost as soon as it was conceived," but for 
our numerous fifteenth and sixteenth century specimens, is- 
sued from thirty-five to sixty-five years before the Livy 
mentioned, and wbidi are exhibited in our cases and upon 
our shelves. 

To further illustrate : This month's issue of the Maga- 
zine of American History, contains an interesting article 
by Hon. Horatio King, entitled " A Boston Newspaper of 
the Revolution, 1778," from which I quote tlie opening and 
closing paragraphs. It begins: "Through the favor of 
Mrs. Mary E. H. Stebbins, well known in the literary 
world of fifty years ago, as Mary E. Hewett. author of a 
volume of poems — now over eighty years of age — I have 
in my possession a Revolutionary relic of curious interest, 
a newspaper, with the significant heading, The Independent 
Chronicle and the Universal Advertiser, Thursday. June 
11, 1778, Massachusetts- State, Boston : printed by Powars 
and Willis, opposite the new Court House." The closing 
paragraphs of Mr. King's article follow : " With one 
other domestic incident we will close this brief description. 
T. & J. Fleet, Cornhill, offer for sale the second edition of 
Mr. Fiske's sermon on the tragical death of Mr. Joshua 
Spoouer (who was lately barbarously murdered at Brook- 
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Held l)y three nifEans, hired for that purpose by his wife), 
preached on the Any of his interment, from 2d Samuel lU : 
34. As a man fallext before wicked nien so fallest thou. 
Alluding to this, Mrs. .Stehbios nrites : My mother told 
lis of the execution of the woman nnd bor ruffians who 
were British officers. They were hung on Boston Com- 
mon — the womiin in white antin, between two of the men. 
Mr. Spooner's body was found in a well where thoy had 
thrown him. In those days parents used to send their 
children to sec the men hung, and my grandmother sent 
all her children to witness the impressing ceremony." 
Mr. King adds : "Is there in any public or private library 
a copy of Mr. Fiske'a sermon?" The first paragmph is 
given merely as showing the authority for the concluding 
ones, which, according to contemporary authorities, eon- 
tain the following errors. First; The text of Mr. Fiske'a 
sermon is misquoted from the Chronide, which gives it 
correctly according to tlie King James version, viz. : '* As 
a man falletb before wicked men so fellest thou." Second : 
The statement that the ruffians were British officers needs 
careful revision, — according to a pamphlet of the period, 
entitled "The Lives, Last Words and Dying Speech of 
E^ra Ross, James Buchanan and William Brooks." It 
begins: "I, James Buchanan, was a lieutenant in the 
army under General Burgoyne, born at Glasgow, in Scot- 
land, aged 36 years, I, William Brooks was a private in 
said army, born in the Parish of Wednesbury, in the 
County of Staftbrd, in England, aged 27." Ezra Ross 
signs the document, adding, " A Continental soldier, boru 
at Ipswich in the Parish of Lyndebrook (New England), 
aged 18," The reply to the assertion that the murderers 
were executed on Boston Common may be safely drawn 
from The Massachusetts Spy or American Oracle of Lib- 
erty/, issued at Worcester, July 9, 1778, which notes the 
fact that " Last Thursday (July 2) were executed here 
for the murder of Mr. Joshua Spooner at Brookfield on 
■12 
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the eveniDg of the first of March last, Jaaies Buchnuai 
William Brooks, Ezra Ros3 and Biitlisheha Spocmer, wifbf 
to said Joehim. Upon whith out-asion, ii sermon whs 
preached l»y the Rev, Mr. Maccarty of this place from 
Dcut. six 13: Thine eye shall not pity him, but thoii 
shalt put iivray the guilt of innocent blood from Israel that 
it may go well with thee." A later authority is Lincoln's 
History of Worcester published in 1837, which records ■ 
under executions "1778, July 2, William Brooks, Jamei 
Buchanan, Ezra Ross and Bathsheba Spooner for the mun 
der of Joshua Spooner of Brookfield," adding, "Aal 
Worcester has l»een the seat of the courts of justice, these j 
dreadful exhibitioas have taken place here." It will not 
bo necessary to deny that the grandmother sent all her 
children to Boston Common to witness "the impressing 
ceremony," for the greater denial includes the less. If in 
those days parents used to send their children " to sea the 
men hung " we may be thankful that this is not the 
eighteenth but the nineteenth century. Two editions ofj 
the sermon on " The guilt of innocent blood put away," 
preached on the day of execution by Thaddeus Maccarty, 
A. M., pastor of the church in Worcester, and the firsfeJ 
edition of that preached on the day of the interment of Mr. i 
Joshua Spooner by Nathan Fiske, A. M., pastor of the third 3 
church in Brookfield are preserved in this Library with all % 
the other authorities herein mentioned. 

Once more : For the past thirty-two years it has beea J 
repeatedly affirmed, and perhaps as frequently denieda ' 
that this Society at one time, \'vj.. in lti56, possessed the*] 
first edition of Mother Goose's Melodies, said to have 
been printed by Thomas Fleet in l-flS at his printing'- 
bouse in Pudding Lane, Boston. It has been suggested 
by a member of our Council that an authorized denial 
of this statement should be made in the librarian's report, i 
and thus the matter be put to rest so far at least j 
as this Society is concerned. Dr. Haven was clearl]f^4 
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of the opinion that no aiicb book had ever been upon 
our 3holvea und your present librarian after a second care- 
ful examination of all our material of this class, fragmen- 
tary or otherwise, as well as the newspapers of the period, 
fully agrees with him. In point of fact, our earliest edition 
of Mother Goose is a 24mo. of ninety-four pages, printed 
by Isuiah Thomas at Worcester about 1786-87. The title- 
page is imperfect but the work is advertised as " Mother 
Goose's Melody ; or Sonnets for the Cradle. In two 
parts. Part 1st Contains the most celebrated Songs and 
Lullabies of the old British mirses, Calculated to amuse 
Children and to excite to Sleep. Part 2d of Wit and Humor, 
Master William Shakespeare. Embellished with Cuts and 
illustrated with Notes and Maxims, Historical, Philosophical 
and Critical." For further light upon this whole question 
reference may bo had to the following authorities : Noted 
Names of Fiction, Pseudonyms, etc. by William Adolphus 
Wheeler ; Mother Goose's Melodies published by Kurd and 
Houghton in 1870 containing an essay by "G. A. R.'" to 
prove that the title was given by the publisher Fleet in 1719 ; 
The New England Historical and Genealogical Register of 
1873 in which volume appear articles upon the subject by 
Messrs. William H. Whitmore, John A. Lewis, George Lunt 
and John Fleet Eliot, great-great-grandson of Elii^abeth 
Foster Goose; Sewall's Diary, volume 4; Boston Athe- 
nieum Library catalogue, volume 3 ; Memorial History of 
Boston, volume 2 ; and American Notes und Queries, vol- 
ume 1, number 2 (May 12, 1888). In the Thomas-Haven 
list of Aute-Revolutionary publications the title appears 
under the year 1719, followed by a query and a reference 
to the Register of April, 1873, page 144, and is as follows : 
" Songs for the Nursery, or Mother Goose's Melodies, for 
Children, Boston, T. Fleet." As the latest statement of 

t. WllliBin Adolpbus Wheeler above men- 
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the case — viz. : that in Notes and Queries — seems a fair'l 
OD6, let me quote a few paragraphs from it. 

" In the record of marriages in the City Registrar's ofSoe I 
in Boston, muy he found this entry : 

Thomas Fleet 

Eliz'th Goose 

Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, Presby' 

June 8, 1715. 

Now Elinaheth Goose was the oldest daughter of a U^l 
Dee Elizal)eth Foster, who had married July 5, 1692, intOd 
a famous Colonial family originally known as VertigooM*,.^ 
changed afterwards to Vcrgoose, and finally shortened tgi 1 
Goose. Thomas Fleet was a printer, an Englishman who 
had emigrated to Boston in 1712, and started a printing- 
bouse in Pudding Lane. So much is fact, not legend. In 
1719, it is said, there appeared from bis printing-press a 
book with the following title : 'Songs for the Nursery, or 
Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. Printed by T.- i 
Fleet at his printing-bouse, Pudding Lane. 1719. Pric«j 
two Coppers.' A rude drawing of a goose with a very J 
long nock and wide open mouth, adorned the title-page.l 
Here we begin to tread on dubious ground. No copy of thisf J 
book is now known to be in existence. Bibliomaniacs hare 
explored cverj' clue and failed to find it. The authority for 
for the circumstantial description of the title page is given in 
G. A. R.'s edition of Mother Goose, Boston, 1869. About 
the year 1856, a gentleman of Boston,' a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, while examining a file of 
old newspapers in the library of the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, came across a dilapidated copy of the 
original edition of Mother Goose's Melodies. Not more than 
twelve or fifteen pages were left, hut as the piice was only 
two coppers It is not jirobuble that there were many more. 
Being in search of other matter he merely took note of the 
title and general condition and character of the work, in- i 
tending to make a further examination of it at another time, i 
Whether he ever did so is not known. His health beitu 
impaired be soon atler went to Europe, where he remainet 
for many months. G. A. R. goes on to say that 

■ Mr. Edwani A. CrowiitiiBliielil. 
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became acquainted with these and other facts after the 
gentlemaD's death in 1859, and made a protracted search 
for the book or for nny notice of it in the newspafiera 
of the time, but without success. Aa to the fact 
that the gentleman referred to discovered an imperfect 
copy of the Edilio /Vmcep* he insists that there can 
be no doubt. Well, evidence of this sort is absolute- 
ly valueless and would be ruled out of any court of law. 
It is not quite certain that Fleet wns in Pudding Lane in 
1719. Either in 1713 or 1731 (the former date is favored 
by Winsor's History of Boston), he removed his business 
to Cornhill. According to an ancient account-book pre- 
served in the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Daniel Henchman, a Colonial book-seller, published in 
1719 a volume of Verses for Children, which may have 
been the book attributed to Fleet." 

It should be added, that my researches indicate that the 
date of Fleet's removal to Cornhill was probably 1731, as 
Thomas gives it in his History of Printing, and not 1713, as 
stated in the Memorial History of Boston. He certainly 
printed Cotton Mather's "Sober Sentiments" in Pudding 
Lane in 1722, and his "Balance of the Sanctuary" was 
"printed and sold by T. Fleet in Pudding Lane near the 
Town-House, 1727." Both of these tracts are in our Mather 
collection. The Boston News-Letter of June 3n, 1726, 
advertises as just published, "Some Account of the Condi- 
tion to which the Protestant Interest in the World is at this 
day reduced," etc., as sold by T, Fleet in Pudding Lane. 

The present interest in everything which jiertainsto folk- 
lore as well as a desire to correct an error while furnishing 
an illustration, will, I trust, sufficiently excuse this extended 
reference. I append the following suggestive letter writ- 
ton since the October meeting, by our associate Dr. Lang- 
ley and which needs no explanation : — 

" Washington, D. C, Nov. 3, 1888. 
Deah Mr. Hale : 

You may like to know that when in the 
Bodleian two months ago, I found two copies of ■ Mother 
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Gooae'a Melody,' one 32mo. the other 12mo. London, 
'printed and sold by John MarshjiU ;' which, as far as an 
extremely bnsty examiuation wentBeemed to l>e identical 
with our New England 'Mother Goose's Melodies.' I found 
no date hut Mr. Spofford here, informs me that John Mar- 
shall was a London publisher and bookseller as early as 
lfi9fi, and continued until 170fi or later. 

I do not reeall the date assigned the mythical copy of a 
New England " Mother Goose," said to have been once in 
the Worcester Library ; but as I rcroemlwr, it was well on 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Does not 
the existence of this Bodleian copy create strong presui 
tive evidence against the New England origin? 
Yours most sincerely, 

S. P. Lanqlet. 



The Reverend E. E. Hale." 



The value of contemporary history has recently beei 
further indicated by the use of our early literature l»earing 
upon the history of Kansas and the New England Emigfant 
Aid Society's connection therewith ; and again by tJie use of 
the proceedings nf the Women's Rights Conventions. A 
renewal of thanks to Rev. Dr. Hale and Col. Hlggiuson 
would not perhaps be out of order even thirty years after 
the first acknowledgment of these gifts. As personal 
knowledge of the library and thus of its needs suggested 
these ante- rebellion presentations, no may it well do in 
these latter days. 

It is always possible that a public-spirited citizen who 
sees with the eye of faith the coming public library, will 
oven take advance steps in its interest. In this we have no 
less an example than our ex-President who for years 
securely held a nineteenth century file of our founder's 
paper that it might become the property of the Worcester 
Free Public Library. As our country is presently to 
become thickly dotted with public libraries, our members 
may fairly expect to be called upon to render intelligent 
service in this most important department of education. 
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and thus earn tit least the gratitude of posterity. In assist- 
ing to build these libraries for the people, may we not also 
help to bring atmut the good time when public library and 
free public library will be synonymoiia terms? They are 
not necessarily so now. For instance, while the Public 
Library of Boston and the Free Public Library of Worces- 
ter are equally free, the St. Louis Public Library is uot so. 
A recent magazine article says that "In St. Louis there are 
two hundred and forty-one churches and no Free Public 
Library." This is strictly true, for while the Boston Pub- 
lic Library is free, the terms of membership in the St. 
Louis Public Library are "For all residents of St. Louis 
tl.OO for four months; 12.00 a year. Life membership 
112.00."' These brief remarkB may properly be consid- 
ered supplementary to some suggestions in the same line 
made in my report of Octolier, 1886. 

Before submitting the usual library statistics, I shall be 
pardoned if in my retrospect of fifty years I venture to quote 
briefly from the first report of my predecessor, which was 
made in October, 1838, but not printed. It will remind us 
all of his irrepressible wit as well as of the great increase in 
the number of gifts to the library. Mr. Haven said in 
that report, "The additions to the library and general 
collections during the past six months consist uf between 
three and four hundred pamphlets, about fifty bound 
volumes and fifteen or twenty articles of curiosity, be- 
sides many files more or less perfect of newspapers." He 
adds that "Besides the actual donations, the librarian 
mentions with satisfaction that a respectable number of 
promises have been bestowed, the results of which may 
appear in a future report." Verily our friend dearly- 
beloved was "a good receiver" even of promises 1 

The printed list of accessions shows that we have received 
by gift from two hundred and fourteen sources, viz. : from 
forty members, ninety-two persons not members and 

'Tbf Library is now Uae tor retcronc*!. 
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eighty-two societies iind institutions — three hundred a 
twenty-Iraoks ; forty-four hundred and thirty-seven ] 
phlets ; one hundred and twelve volumes of iinlmund nevd 
papers; one framed and one hundred and twelve unfritm 
portraits ; twonty-nine maps ; twenty-seven photogniphi 
two volumes of manuscripts ; one coin ; one m«da] and ( 
hundred and eighty-nine fac-similoR of paper money, aats 
graphs, proclamations, etc. By exchange, unventy-eigi 
books; and one hundred and three pamphlets; and f 
the binders ninety-five volumns, making the total uc« 
sions of the half-year, four hundred and ninety-five bookl 
forty-fivo hundred and forty-three pamphlets ; one hundM 
and twelve volumes of unbound newspapers ; and the ott 
articles above written. I desire to make special mention 
of a few — and of but a few — suggestive gifts. A fine copy 
of the portrait of "Henry Laurens in the Tower," by Cop- 
ley, recently purchased by our government, is the gift of 
Vice-President Hoar. Prof. William F. Allen indicates 
his acceptance of active membership by forwarding s 
of his recent historical brochures. Hon. James V. 
bell with a continuation of the series of Michigan Fiona 
Collections, presents the interesting genuine and spurtod 
editions of Sculigerana, of 1667. Henry VV. Taft, Em 
has remembered our newspaper room liy sending thereto 
collection relating to the war of the Rebellion. The firs^ 
supplement to Poole's Index to Periodical Literature has 
been received from the author immediately upon its publi- 
cation. While cabinet photographs have been contribute 
to our members' album by Dr. George E. Francie a 
Messrs. Samuel S. Green and Reuben Colton, our t 
ui-er, Mr. Paine, has added to our general Collection r 
specimens of his own work in the photographic art. Mtt^ 
Robert Clarke has made us a gift of valuable Ohio Centcnaial 
material and Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale has sent from his 
study a mass of benevolent and educational society reports. 
Dr. Justin Winsor's contribution of portraiture and otl 
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illustrations from his Itttestund largest work will be of special 
service in our clasgificd [lovtfolios. The value of tuanu- 
Bcripts of a miaor chai-actor appears lu tbe gift of St. John's 
Echo from the Librarian. In its issue of last February, be 
printed two private letters dated October 2 and DecemlMjr 
13, 1835, from Hon. Ini M. Btttton to his brother-in-law. 
Rev. Lot Jones, D.D., which give the long-sought infor- 
uiiilion as to the ctreumstances attending the introduction 
of tbe Protestant Episcopal Church int^) Worcester. All 
such letters should be carefully preserved in repositories 
like our own. Rev. George F. Clark, in recognition of 
service rendered in its preparation, places upon our shelves 
his History of the Temperance Reform in Massachusetts, 
1873-1883 ; and Dr. Pliny Karic adds to his semi-annual 
contributions bis "Kalpb Earle and his Descendants." 
Seven volumes of bis Shakenperiana. have been forwarded 
to us by Mr. James O. Halliwell-Phillipps — whose la- 
mented death has occurred since this report was written — 
at the suggestion of Mr. Benjamin F. Stevens. Among the 
periodicals received from our binders, the Wesby Brothers, 
were numbers in duplicate which completed a set of the 
Worcester Academe for tbe school in whose interest it is 
published. At tbe request of Mr. Royal Paine we have re- 
ceived from Messrs. Maedonald and Williams, publishers 
of the Putnam (Conn.) Patriot, twenty-three numbers of 
their paper, comprising about as many columns of Wood- 
stock Ancient Records. They contain lists of marriages 
from tbe settlement of the town, April 9, 1690, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1780, and of baptisms from June 2!t, 1737, to May, 
1834. Such work is creditable to all concerned and should 
be in every way and everywhere encouraged. Mr. Caleb 
B. Metealfs donation includes his Records, 1846-1856, as 
Master of the Boys' English School, later known as the 
Thomas Street Grammar School. They are of real historic 
value and have l>een examined with much interest hy the 
Worcester boys of that period. The Ames Free Library 
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Bulletin was curiously enougli Jiddresaed to oiir haid-work- 
ing Librarian and cataloguer of 1827-30 aud 1831-35, 
Christopher C. Baldwin, who died more tlian fifty-three 
years ago \ A clearance of pamphlets and newspapers not 
especially deeirable for a public library bus been given to 
us at the request of Misg Samh F. Earle, by the Trustees 
of the Grafton Public Library. 1 desire to give thanks 
for the classified and descriptive liook-salo and other cata- 
logues received, which are always to us as they must be to 
other busy librarians veal labor-savers. The receipt of a 
most useful catalogue of the Suuday School Library of the 
Secoud Church, Worcester, prepared as a labor of love by 
a daughter of our late lamented councillor. Dr. Joseph 
Sargent, has called our attention to one of the very best 
of its kind. It may well serve as a sample for many 
another of the same class. The first uumlier of his "Mail 
Book Auction Catalogue — patent applied for" — a strictly 
new arrangement for the disposing of books, has l)een 
received from a North-western correspondent. The fol- 
lowing paragraph states the plan : **The books will be 
shipped to the first bidder if the offer proves acceptable, 
otherwise the bids will be tiled and the books kept for four 
weeks for competition or oilers which may arrive during 
this period, after which time they will be sent without 
reserve to the highest bidder." It is a bit of history in 
the art of book-selling and book-buying which it seems 
well to note. 

The Librarian has lately been reminded, by the arrival 
of certain publications, of the importance of clear title- 
pages that neither the reader nor the card cataloguer may 
be in doubt as to the authorship, etc. i refer to such titles 
as these, which to say the least are somewhat ambiguous : 
"The Bishop's Address, A. D. 1884, Diocese of Albany." 
"Thirty-first Anniversary of the Salom-Street Church. 
By the Pastor," "Addresses by the Bishop of Central 
New York." "Everlasting Punishment attended with 
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Everlasting Decay. A Discourse. By a CoDgregatiooal 
Pastor," And "Live Soberly : a Sermon preached to the 
First Church in Brookline. By the Past«r." Id auch 
cases, if the date be given, we may with slight trouble 
find the good Bishop's name, but if no date appears, 
we are truly on a sea of doubt as to what Bishop, 
which pastor, or even the place to which an acknowledg- 
ment should be sent. Such excessive modesty may be 
highly creditable, but it is certainly very confusing. 

It was Dr. Haven's habit when the accessions were — as 
at this time — less than usual, to draw upon his own private 
library, so that a fair growth might always be reported, 
This privilege has often been taken of late years by our 
President and ex-President, It is interesting to note the 
early method of collecting material for the Society, as it 
appears in the "communication" from the President, 
October 24, 1814. He says, "Articles intended to be 
presented to the library or museum of the American 
Antiquarian Society, may lie lodged at No, 6 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, where they will be received, carefully 
attended to, and forwarded to the librarian and cabinet 
keeper, James Wilkinson, Esq., of Providence, will also 
receive articles presented to the Society. Magazines, 
newspapers, almanacks, or any books published in the 
country, especially such as were early printed in North and 
South America, or the Westindia Islands, will be very 
acceptable to the Society." Possibly the scattered mem- 
bers needed a second call to duty, for in " the address to 
members," in March, 1819, receiving officers were named 
for Massachusetts, Old Colony, District of Maine, Khode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Tennessee and Louisiana, and the statement was 
volunteered — true now as then — that " Many of the arti- 
cles were presented by gentlemen not members of the 
Institution." As a sample of the quality of the collectors 
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it may be mentioned that one of the representatives in New 
York State was the Hon. DeWttt Clinton. 

I venture to make a parenthetical suggestion, more 
especially to ray brother librarians, to the effect that the 
sending of amall parcels long distances by express when 
the same may be forwarded as safely and at less expense by 
mail should be vigorously discouraged. The unhappy cus- 
tom which prevails in at least one State document room of 
allowing the express to pay a small sum for the doing up 
of each bundle, and then to collect of the receiver, is 
another small matter, too small, in fact, for any State 
or municipal government to countenance. 

It has been suggested that from time to time short lists 
of our wants should appear in the Iwdy of the Librarian's 
report, and it seems possible that good may result from a 
step in this direction. We shall be very glad to secure 
any of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company's 
Election sermons for the following years to complete our 
set, viz, ; 1660 (1672 is imperfect), 1676, 1691. 1695, 
1698, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1704, 1705, 170B, 1720, 1737. 
1748, 1765 (1767 is imperfect), 1788, 1795, 1830 and 
1851, Capt. Albert A. Folsom has continued his interest 
in our behalf, so that we now have one of the best sets in 
existence. 

We lack volume 5 of the Nnrragansett Club publications 
and can supply volume 1. Of the Hakluyt Society volumes 
we need all after 48 ; and of The Dial of Chicago we desire 
the numbers for October, 1882, and January 1883, with the 
title-page and index to volume 3. A WorcesleJ- Palladium 
for October 12, 1836, will make entire our file of that paper. 
Any numbers of the Boston Daily Whig are desiretl. To 
complete The Li/iefaior we want 1831, Feliruary 5 and 12 
(January 15, February 26, March 26, April 9, and June 
11 are imperfect), 1834, March 22 (February 22 and 
November 1 are imperfect), and 1848, Seplemljer 22. 

The following is a list of missing numbers in our fi 
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the Boston yeipn- Letter, S7 -70 (71 is imperfect), 76-80, 87, 
90-140, 144-167, 189, 194-206, 220-256, 259-381, 383- 
387, 393-399, 405-415, 442-453, 455-466, 495-515, 517, 
518, 521-558, 572-578, 581-584, 598-606, 608-610, 614- 
620,629-634,637-639,643-645,649-656,689-691.693-720, 
723-725, 727-763, 765-768, 774-783. 785-789. 791-793, 
807-809, 811-815, 817-820, 823, 826-833, 837-863. It 
will I»e understood thut the dfish iniliculea that we wish the 
iiuml)ers named and jill lietween. 

Among our wants should be included any books formerly 
owned by Richard, Increase, Cotton or others of the Mather 
family. We own 80 many of the working tools of the early 
Mathers that it would seem desinible that all these tools 
should 1)6 gathered into our Mather alcove ns a memorial of 
their scholarship. The books are usually indicated by their 
autographs whii^h are frequently in latin. It is quite well 
known that original portraits of the three above named 
members of the family as well as of two of the Samuels have 
for many years been the property of the Society and that 
our collection of their own works is one of the very best. 
I further wish at this time to make an urgent appeal for 
church music, early and late, to be added to our collection, 
already large and rare. Even before the musical library of 
Mr. Oliver Holden was sent us by some Charlestnwn friend, 
we had numerous specimens made from copper-plates, the 
early typographically printed music and many later products 
of the musical! press. The unknown donor of the Holden 
Library may he glad to learn that by it we were enabled 
to answer some important questions for use by Rev, Dr. 
Henry S. Burrage in a biographical sketch of its owner. 

The arrival in America of the historical library of Leopold 
Von Ranke, is worthy of mention. Chancellor Lewis of 
Syracuse University is authority for the statement that it 
will there ])e furnished with fire-proof quarters, and be 
made as useful hs possible to the American scholar. As a 
national body we should be especially grateful for every 
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such addition to our rapidly increasing library wealth, 
may he questioned wlietlier it is lietter to keep such a librs 
wholly together, but it will be generally agreed that 1 
elioukl, nt least, Iio under one administration. 

It seems proper occasionally to remind our meml)Grs ana 
friends that scarcely anything they are likely to send us 
will ciinie iimiss. One of our careful and industrious histo- 
rians, in the preparation of an article upon the early paper 
makers of Worcester County, recently made good use of 
the manufacturers' water-marks upon the unprinted pages 
kindly given us for use in the repairing of books or 
pamphlets requiring old or discolored paper. Our large 
collection of arithmetics was examined, the past season, by 
a distinguished mathematician, who was seeking tuforma- 
tion as to the history and progress of such text-books. 
Let us remember that collectors as wise as Messrs. Greorg 
Brinley and George Liveriuore did not ignore even tW 
class of books. One of our latest calls for what wouls 
oi-dinarily be thought worthless has been for a collection oi 
the art sale catalogues of the past twenty-five years for use 
in tracing an artist and the person portrayed, and thua 
settling important points in dispute. These examples onoj 
more enforce the truth of the statement that a library a 
American history can hardly be too inclusive. It shou^ 
always be a trial to the custodian of such a library to 1 
obliged to give a negative answer to a call for any niA 
thority, old or new, however trivial, remembering alwayi 
the saying of Dr. Holmes that "old books are the books of 
the world's youth and new hooks are the fruits of its age." 
The following from the Library Journal of July, 1887, -1)0 
directly upon this subject, and, while it may he too strona^HJ 
stated, contains food for reflection. The edilor says : 
believe in having one library in the world where all litecf 
turo, so far as it can be brought together, shall be kepi 
not for reading, but for reference. In that place and I 
that purpose it does not matter whether the literature 1 
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valualtle or worthless from Ihe point of view of !l dcws- 
jMii>ci' writer or anybody else. The object to l)e attiuneif is 
that anybody at any time shall be lible to 6nd unything that 
hiie once been printed, which for any reason he desires to 
see. This object is defeated if nny piirt of the bonks which 
come into the repository are carried off to be read to 
pieces in [mpular libraries." 

On the 2(ith day of April last your libiiirian read a sec- 
ond paper l>efore the Columbia College Libmry School, 
taking, this time, for his general subject, "Minor Topics in 
Library Economy." As it was to some extent the recilii- 
tiun of those pnictieal lessons learned under a good master 
in Antiquarian Hall during ihe years 1866-18fil, the bare 
fact is here mentioned. 

The following contribution to the literature of slavery in 
JIassachusetts was found carefully bound with our file of 
the iVeu' England Weekly Journal for 1737, and has been 
transferred to the alcove of Slavery and Rebellion. The 
endorsement thereon — which is in the hand-writing of Chief 
Justice Sewall — reminds one of Mr. Weeden's state- 
ment in his paper upon The Early African Slave-Trade in 
Xew England, read at our meeting last October, that "even 
Cotton Mather employed his negro servant." It is as fol- 
lows : " Left at my house for me when I w;is not at home, 
by Spaniard, Dr. Mather's Negro: March 23, 17||." I 
do not find that this document has seen the light in any other 
form, and therefore reproduce it as exactly as possible. 
The text follows:— 

RULES 

For the Society of 

NEGROES. 1693. 

WE the Miserable Children of Adam, and of ^WA, 
thankfully Admiring and Accepting the Free-Grace 
of GOD, that Oflers to Save us from our Miseries, 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, freely Resolve, with 
His Ildp, to become the Servants of that Glorious LORD. 
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And that we may be AssisteJ in the Service of our Heavenly^ 
Master, we now Join together in a SOCIETY, wherein tlw 
following RULES arc to be observed. 

I. It shall be our Endeavour, to Meet in the Evening after tl)« 
Sa6f>atk\ and Pray together by Turns, one to Begin, ; 
wnother to Conclude the Meeting ; And between the I 
Prayers, a Psalm shall be Sung, and a Sermon Repeated. 

II. Our coming to the Meeting, shall never be without 
Leave of such as have Power over us : And we will be Car* 
ful, that our Meeting may Begin and Conclude between ttu 
Hours of Seven and Nine ; and that we may not be un 
ably Absent from the Families whereto we pertain. 

III. As we will, with the Help of God, at all Times avoid h|| 
Wicked Company, so we will Receive none into our Meeting 

but such as have sensibly Reformed their lives from all mai 
ner of Wickedness, And therefore. None shall be Admitted 
without the Knowledge and Consent of the Minister of Goi. 
in this Place; unto whom we will also carry every PersoDj 
that seeks for Admission among ub ; to be by Him Examin 
Instruded and Exhorted. 

IV. We will, as often as may be, Obtain some Wise and Go* 
Man, of the English in the Neighbourhood, and especlHlt^ 
the Officers of the Church, to look in upon us, and by thei 
Presence and Counsil, do what they think fitting for us. 

V. If any of our Number, fall into the Sin of Drunkenness, Qq 
Swearing, or Cursing, or Lying, or Stealing, or notorioiM, 
Disobedience or Unfaithjtdlness unto their Masters, we wiM 
Admonish him of his Miscairiage, and Forbid his coming' to-^ 
the Meeting, for at least one Fortnight ; And except he then 
come with great Signs and Hopes of his Repentance, we will 
utterly exclude him, with Blotting bis Name out of our List. 

VI. If any of our Society Defile himself with Fornication, we 
will give him our Admonition ; and so, debar him from the 
Meeting, at least half a Tear: Nor shall he Return to it, 
ever any more, without Exemplary Testimonies of his 
becoming a Nevj Creature. 

VII. We will, as we have Opportunity, set our selves to do alt 
the Good we can, to the o\S\e.\ Negro-Servants in the Townr 
And if any of them should, at unfit Hours, be Abroad, mitc] 
more, if any of them should Run away from their Masters. Ml 
will afford them no Shelter : But we will do what in us lies, tbi 
they may be discovered, and punished. And if any of us, aM; 
found Faulty, in this Matter, they shall be no longer of us. 

Vin. None of our Society shall be Absent from our Meeting 
without giving a Reason of the Absence ; And if it be fbiiiu 
that any have pretended unto their Owners, that they cttni 
unto the Meeting, when they were otherwise and etsewheni 
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Employ'd, we will faithfully Inform their Owners, and also 
do what we can to Reckini such Person from all such Evil 
Courses for the Future. 
I.\. It shall be expeflcd from every one in the Society, that he 
learn the Catechism., And therefore, it shall be one of our 
usual Exercises, for one of us, to ask the Questions, and for all 
the rest in their Order, to say the Ansioers in the Catechism \ 
Either, The Nevi-English Catechism, or the Asseml>lies 
Catechism, or the Catechism in the Negro Christianized. 

Before closing, let rae call your attention to tlie fact that 
to-morrow, October 23d, two of our most distioguishcd 
associates, honored nlike for their faithfulness to this Soci- 
ety, tind to all duties, public and private, will have served 
us for half a century. Their names will readily occur to 
you as the first two on our list of members, viz, : the Hon- 
orable George Bancroft, and the Honorable Robert Charles 
Wiuthrop. It may be proper to add that their friend and 
ours — Samuel Foster Haven — was elected to member- 
ship at the same time. 

It has been my privilege to present for your considera- 
tion five consecutive reports as Assistant-Librarian in 
charge, in addition to the brief reports made in Dr. Haven's 
absence ; and the present is the twelfth since my promo- 
tion to the librarian's chair. In their preparation I have 
tried to have in view a definite purpose : with an earnest 
desire first of all to forward, in a suggestive way, the work 
of the Society. It need hardly be added that the second 
wish has been to honor the profession of my choice by giving 
all possible aid and comfort to my fellow-librarians, now 
so happily associated in their honorable calling and in their 
abundant labors. 

Respectfully submitted. 



EDMUND M. BARTON, 
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Aldricu, Hon. P. Emory. WorccHter.— Fik's of llie " Nallouni Tcmpem 

AdvouUe," uid " Law Hud Order," In c^ontiimntfun, 
Allkn, prof. William F., Madiaon, Wis.— Three of his own publ 
Babton, Mr. Edmund U., Woru^stor.— Ti!d pamidilcis; "St. Jot 

uid " St. Andrew's Ctobi," la continuation. 
Bill, Hun. COARLEe n., Kxclcr, M. n.~H<8 " Kxeter Quarter Millenntal." 
Cahfbki.l, Hon. Jameb V., Detroit, Mich.—" Michigan Pioneer ColleL-lion*,'' 

VoIh. 10 and ll,nnd " Scaiigerntia," the genuine sndspuriouo edlt1no« of 1067. 
Chandler, George, M.D., WorcoBler.— One book] and forty-» 

phlHU. 
CBA8B, CHARLSa A., Esq., Woree? lor.— Five bookB; four maiM; and 

hundred und Ave pamplilcL^. 
Clarke, Kodert, Esq., CinclnnHtl, O.— Formau's "Nurralive uf a J 

down tlie Ohio nnd MlHittinlppl in lT79-)iO." 
COLTOS, Mr. Beubbn, Worcusttir.— a cabinet photoe''"P*' "f blmself. 
Davis, Hon, Edward L., Worcetler.— ITorty-Hvo neleotpd piimpblet*. 
Davis, Hon, Horace, I'resi'ieiU, Rerkele;, Cal.— Register ol (be Unlvei! 

of CallforniH, 1S3T-S8. 
Davis, Hon. J. C. Banckoft, Wanblngton, D. C— " Jobunn SchOner, Pro 

mr of Hatbemiitics at Nuremberg. A Bcproduction of hla Ulobe of 1533." 
Dbxtrr, Prof. Franklin B., New Hiiven. Conn.— John nton'e " Yale and ber 

Honor-roll In the American Revolution, 1TTA~1783 ; " " Proceedings In Com- 
memoration ot the Settlement of Ihc Town of New Haven," April 9fi, ISSB; 

and tvio Tale pamphltts. 
Edes, Hr. Hrnry U., CbarlestoTCu. -Twelve bookK; tblrteen paiDphlebr; ■ 

lour files of newspapers. 
Francis, George E,, M.D., Worcester.- A cabinet pbotot(rapb of htmaeM. 
Qrerh, Hon. .Samuel A.. Boston.— His -'Groton Historical Series." I. .9-9; Ms 

'■ History of the Congrugatlonnl Cburcb In Nova Scotia"; the ■'Aincrltnui 

Journal ot Numismatics," In continuation ; two Inioks ; and two hundred and 

twenty-ihree pamphlets, 
Orebn, Hr. Samukl S., Worcester.—'- Report of the Class of 13GS of B 

College, I8S8;" and a cabinet phatognipb of blmself. 
Harden, William. Esq., Savannah, Qa.— One pumphlet. 
Hitchcock, Edward, M.D., Amberst.— One College pamphlet. 
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Hoar, Hon. Gboroe F., Worcester.— A fmmed photogmph of Copley's por- 
trait ot Henry Laurens ; and the " Offltlnl Record at the War ot the BebeU 
lion." OS issued. 

JONKS, Hod. Charles C AugDsla,Ga.— His Addreaa at the Tenth Beanlon 
o( the Confederate Survivors' Assoeiatlon. 

MERRiMi^N, Eev. Daniel, D.D., Worcester.— Two booka; ind eighty-five 
punpblets. 

Nelson, Hoo. Tbouas L., Worcei ter.— "Wharton's Digest of the latemntional 
Luw of the United Stales ;" the Colonial Laws of MuKSKi.'hUH'tts, reprinted 
from the Edition of 1672 ; and tbe " General CiitBloeue and Brief Ulstory ot 
Kimball Union Academy." 

Nrwberbt, Jons S., LL.D., New York.- His "Notes on the Geology and 
Botany of the Country bordering the Northern PnciBo RoilroHd." 

Paihk, Rev. Qborgk S.. Worcester.-" The Spirit of Missions," In continua- 
tion. 

I'AINB, Nathanebl. Ksq., Worcester.- Tweuty-one pbotographa, taken by 
him; two books; ninety pamphlets; and four flies of newspapers. 

rBBT, KcT. Stephen D,, Hendon, 111,— His " American Antiquarian and Ori- 
ental Journal," us iMUcd; and two ot his brochures. 

PaRitr, Right Bev. WM. Btkvkns, D.D., Dnvenport, la.— Journal ot the 
Special Convention ot the Diocese ot Iowa, 1888; and the " Iowa Cburch- 
man," as issued. 

POOLB, William F., LL.D.. Chicago, III.— "The Dial," as Issued. 

Putnam, Pmf. Frbdrrick W.. Cambridge.— H in " FnliBalltbIc man In 
Eoatem and Central North America." 

Koobrb, Geu. Horatio, Providence, R. I.— His " Oration upon the dedica- 
tion of tbe Equestrian Statue of Qcnenl Rurnsldc, at Providence." 

Salisdury, James H., M.D., New York.— HU " Relation ot Alimentation 
and Disease." 

Salihbury, Stbfhek, Esq., Worcester.— Two ot his Yucatccao reprints; 
"Worcester, Piwt and Present ;" one hundred and eighty-one pamphlets; 
and eight files ot newspapers. 

9MUCKBEt, Hon. Isaac, Newark, O.— His paper on " The Centennial Anniver- 
sary of Ohio ;" and eight Ohio pamphlets. 

SMYTti. Rev. Egbert C, D.D., Andover.— Four College pamphlets. 

Taft, Henry W., Esq., PItts&etd —A parcel ot New York City uewapapers, 

laii -fis. 

Washbuhs, Hon. John D., Wo reenter. -Five fliosof Insurunue periodicals; 
and sixty-five pamphlets. 

Write, Andrew D.. LL.D.. Itliaca, N. Y.-IIls " New Cbiipler in tbc war- 
tare of Science." 

Williams, Mr, J, Fletcher, St. Paul, Minn.— His " Tribute to tbe Memory 
of Rev. Harvey Shipp WIdney." 

WtNSOR, Jusxm, LL.D., Cumbrldj^.— One hundred and twelve portrait!; 
nineteen town views; lliiriy-eigbt fuc-slmiles ot paper money, autographs 
and proclnmations; torty-sis cuLi; aod (our pampblets. 
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BitLEV, Mr. Isaac H., New York.— His " Shoe and Lentlier 

Issued . 
BAKKB^Hra. FRAKCKS H., Worcester.— Thirteen pntnphlels. 
Baldwin, Heurs. John D. and Company, WorcesWr.— Their DhIIj • 

Weekly Spy, a* iiauetl. 
Baldwin, Mr. William tl,, BoBlon.— Bcport of the BosMn Young I 

Chriitina Union. 188S. 
Barbbb. Mi»s Both E., Worcester.— Ods book; and two pamphlets, 
BI.ANCHARD, Meanw. FsANK S. AND COMPANY, WorccstPr.-Thcir " I 

Mechanic," as issued; and the "Yankee Almnnac." 
IlOABDHAM, Samvel L.. Enq., Auk'nstB, Me.— His '■ Eastern I 

nns for nil Sects." 



Bdchanan, Mrs. John L., Richmond, Vs.- One historical pamphlet, 
Bdllabd, Miss Lori^A D„ Cambriilgo port. —One paniphlBl. 
BCRBA-VK, Mr. Charlbs I!„ Lowell.-Tbo Lowell Year Book, I88T-S( 
BCRQJCSB, Kev. Francis O., Worcester.— Four selected jiamphlels. 
Cakfirld, Mrs. P. W., Worcester.— Five books; four pntDphlets; and o 
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-Fifty-three pamphlets. 

-His " History of the Temperance 



—Ten books and two iminphletj 



CRICKRKINO. Prof. JOSRPH K., A 
CLAitK, Rev. Qkobok F., Hubbardslo 

Kefonii in Massachusetts, 1S13-I883." 
Clarke, Mr. Roiirbt, Cinclnnnti, < 

relating to the blslory of Ohio. 
COOK, Mr. Hrnry H., Bsrre.— His "GaMtte/'ns issued. 
Cbans, Mr. JOBK C..MilI1)ur)\—HU "Tribute to AaaHoiuian Waters ;" mul 

one pamphlet. 
Cbundbm. Mr. Frrdhrick M., SI. Louis, Ho.- One pamphlet. 
Ct]RTi8. Hon. Gborgk Mi. New York.— Bin argument for the lUfencp In the 

cose of the Commonwealth p>. Butord. 
DanieIjA, Rev. Charlbs H., Portland, Me.— One bliitorical paniplilH. 
Darliku, Qen. Charles W.. Ultca. N. Y.— Four of hie own publications. 
Davis, Isaac, Family or tri latr.— Twenty maps and plans; and the 

Worcester VillniEe Directory, edition of 1828. 
DODOE, Jamrs H., Esq., Attdttor, Boston.— His mpon for 1857-8H. 
Dor, Messrs. Charlbs H. *ND Company, Worcester.— Their ilnily and 

weekly Gazette, as Issued. 
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Earlb, I^tNT, M.D., North nmpUin.— His " Ralph Earle nnd his DeRcenc]- 

taU;" tbirty-twoDumberxof magaxin^; hdiI xlxty-four pitiuphleU, 
Eliot, Charles W., LL.D., Cambridge,— HIb ndclrPtii! on tlie '■ Woj'klnff of 

the AraerlcsB Democriicy." 
Fkltow, Mr. CVKOS, MBrllrorough. — Hia Genealogical Hihlory of the 

Felton family. 
Flago, Sauuel, M.D., Worcester.— Belknap's Atnerlcsn Ulography, Vol, 1. 
KoLBOM, Capt. Alhsrt a., Boalon.— The two hundred and forty-alntU An- 

nuHl Record of tbc Ancleot and Honorable Artillery Coui|)any of Uaasa- 

cbusptts. 
FooTR & HoRTON, Messrs., Salem.— Tbeir " Oazette," u issued. 
FOSTKR, Mr. William E., Librarian, Providence, K. I.— Bis Tenth Annual 

G.tLE, Lieut. Geo. H. G., U. S. A.— One hook; and four pamiihlets. 

Gay. Miss Mart C, Suffield, Conn.-The Connoi^litul Couranl for 1836 and 

18ST. 
Qeroulp, Mrs. James H.. Worcester.— Six hooka; soventeen pamphlets ; and 

fourteen numbers of maguztnex. 
GiDB9, Mrs, Mary E., Woroc»Wr.— NInoty-eigbl numln-rs of magazines ; and 

twenty-one pamphlets. 
Grbbn. Hod. Andrew H., Neir York.- The Fourth Annual Iteport of the 

Commisfioners of the State ReservHtlan ot Niagara. 
Grkbw ■ Mr. Martik, Worciwtor.- Forty-two pamphlets. 
Griffs, Rev. William E., D.D., Boston.- Three of his omn productlonii. 
Halliwkll-Phillipfs, Mr. J. O., Brlstbton, Eog.- Slu of LIn brochures 

upon Shakaspearo and his works. 
Hamilton, Mr. Charles, Worcester.— Sere n books; and two buudrcd and 

aeventy-tour pamphletii. 
Hawsus, Rush C, Esq., Ncvr York.— His ■' Biogrnpbical .Sketch of thn IJev. 

Thomas Hutchinson, A. M,, of Porafrel, Vt." 
Hoofer, Mr. W. Dc M,, Indianapolis, Ind.— One hook. 
UOS8AM, JoHK T., Esq., Boston.-" Genpsloglcal Gleaninx' in Enplauit," 

Vol. I.. Part .Second. 
JKMK9, Rev. Henry F., Canton.- Harding's Historical Sermon, pruacbcd 

before tbe Massachusetts Contention ot Congregational ministers. 
RBLLOGr, AND Stbattox, Messrs.. Fi to bburg.— Their " Sentinel," as issued, 
KHUuaeN, Prof. C. W., South Norwalk, Conn.— His " Pronouncing and Spell- 
ing Dictionary of the English Language.'' 
Lawtok, Mr. CKEtiSTOPHER P., Worcester. —Tliri'e newspapers of the last 

Century. 
Lbesox. Mr. .1. R., Boston.- His " Flax, shall it be free or protected;" and 

two pamphlets. 
LmcOLN, Edward W., Esq., Worcester.— His Report of tbc ParkK-Cominission 

of Worcester, 1887. 
Lincoln. Gen. William S., Worcester,— The '■ Bowiloiu Orient," us isKUcd. 
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Lincoln, Mr. Winblow 8., Worcester.— Three docHmeDla od the Bay 8 

Agricultural Society. 
HcAlebr. Mr. Grorge, WorceBlPr.— " The McBsengpr," as issued. 
MACt>ONAJ.D AKD Williams, Mesirg., Putnam, Conn.— Their " Patrtot," Hoj 

2-Sl. 
Mackik, Mr. R. A., Edinburgh, O. B.— His "Copyright and PotenU tor li 

ventlous"; and one puraphlet. 
Mahble, Aldrrt p., rii.D., Worcesur.— His remarln upon " Manual Tn 

ing, and upon Lbc Blair Hill." 
May, llav. Samubl, I.eiceiiter,— Tbirty-flvp Helcctod pamphlets, 
MRTCALFiMr. CAI.SB B,, Wonsptter.— Fifty-eight buoki; ono bUDdred I 

eighty-nine pamphletn ; and two manuncrlpt volumei. 
MouaR, Mr. RicttAKD C., New York.— Yi>ar hook ot the Young Men's Cbl4 

Ilaa AsBoclationa of the United States and Canada, 1888. 
Obborn, Hbhrv L.. Ph.D., Washington, D. C.— ''The American Uontlf 

MlcroSL'OpiuHl Joumul," us issued. 
P«CT08, M. Vt-Bntb, Puria, Fr.— " Anaunlre dc lit Soclftfr d' Ethnogr 

loaa." 

PRNAFifCL, Sefior Antonio, Uexieo.— One book. 

Phillips, Mr. Albkrt M., Auburn.— "The Lotomolive." for the year l! 

PiKRCS. Mr. C'HAKLKA V.. Worcester.— Sevrn panipbiets. 

Rich, Mr. Marshall N., Portland, Me.—" The Board of Trade Journal,*' J 

tuucd. 
Robinson, Mr. Joshua C, Falmouth.- "Tbo Celebration of the Two Hoj 

drLSltb Annlrorsury of the lueorpomtion ot (he Town ot Falmouth, H* 
KOBINSON, Miss Hary. Worcester.— The " Americsn Missionary," and " 

ing Hand," In continuation. 
Robinson, Mr. William H., Worcosler.- An English silver coin ot tbo y 

Mtta. 
Roe, Mr. AL^Rrd 8.,WoroeHter.-Bopr<nUo( the edition of ITCSandiraSffl 

the Methodist Book of Discipline; one hundred pamphlets; and ilst]r-MTtP 

numbers ot mx^azineg. 
RtissELL. Mr. E. Hari^ow, Worcester.— Catjiloguc for 1888. of Uic K 

setts Slate Normul Sehool, at Woreesler. 
ItusaicLI., Hon. John E., [.eii-eslur.- His Speech upon the TarHT. 
Sargent, Mr. Charlkb F., Worceglcr.- C The Helping Hand," as tw 
Sbaw, Mr. Joseph a., Worcester.- "Report of the Class of INK, of Bit 

College. 18S«." 
Smith, Mr. Henry H., Worcester.- His "Home Journal," as IssuihI. 
Spencer, VTilliam C., M.D., U. 8. A.— Two hundred and seveBtr-it 

numhem of MagaKlnes; andUfty pamphlets. 
Staples. Mr. Samuel K., Woreesler, -His Tribute to Isaac KcwUiu H 

two flies of neiVKpaperB; and two pamphlets. 
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Stonr, Mr. Frbdkkick D., Philudetpbia, Fb.— " Tbe Bftaquet to Commem- 
ovnte the FmiulDg und Signing tlie ConHtltatiun ot the Uuited States." 

STK4IIAN. Mr. CHiKLtu, Martha's ViDeranl.— -FIIk " Herald," as bsuetl. 

Bdhner. Mr. GKOiU!R,Worci»lcr.~"MeiiioriaJitot the Rev. Joseph Sumatr, 
D.D., Minister o( Shrcwsbur}-, Mum., 1762- IS24.'' 

Swift, Mr. Qborok B., Chicago, III.— Odc book. 

TiTCB, Rev. Amson, Editor, Towandu, Pa.— Murriages ot ReT. Thomas Fox- 
croft, Boston, 1717-neM. 

TURKBR, Mr. JueN N., Afer.— Hls"OrotoD Landmark," as Usued. 

ViHTON, Rev. Albxaniikr H., Woreester.— ■' The rariflb," m insucd. 

Wall, Ur. Caleb a., Woroester.—His historli:al essay upon " The Puritans 
TerBm the Quakers." 

Wbuui. Mr. Stepubn B.. Buleigh, N. C— His " History of the Youiih' Men's 
Christian Association Movement In North Carolina." 

WnsATON.Mrs. Rlika B., Morton.—" I>cdiciillot]of the Norton Public I.ibrury. 
February 1, 18!*." 

WurrntMOKe, Mr. Eli J., Nashua, N. H.— Uls "Genealogy of Four Bra niches 
o( the Whitlemore Family," 

WlHSLOW, Hon. Samuel, Mayor, Worcester,— His Inaugural Address, IH88, 

WlTllBllUY, ItCGG AND UlcttARDSON, Messrs., Worcester.— The "Scientlflc 
' and the " RDMrlueerleg and MlniDK Juuraal," lu cuDtluuatlon. 



FROM SUCUCTtKS AKD INSTITUTIONS. 

Academe, Editors op Thb,— Their Monthly, as i.iaui'd. 

Academy of Natdbai. Scibncbs ov rBiLAOELPHiA.— Tbclr pulilltiitlons, 

ua issued. 
Amkricam A0ADEMYOFAitT8Ai4DSciB.vcKS.— Their publications, OS iusued. 
American Baptist Hisbiunaky Union.- Tboir Maijazine, aa lasucd, 
American Congreoai'ional Association.- Their thlrty-Stth Annual Re- 

Ambrican Qsographical Socirtv.— Tb«[r publieatloos, as issued. 
Amkiucah NuuiSMATtc AND .^rchgological Socibty of New York.— 

Tbeir publications, as issued. 
Ambrican Orirntal SociBTr,— Their " Proccedlogs," 1S88. 
American Psilosofhicai. Sooiktt.— Tlietr nublliMitloiis, ax Isiucd. 
Ambrican Pomolugical Socibty.- Their " Proceodiogs" at the twenty-flrsl 

American Seamen's Friiuid Society.— Their " Snllora' Magazine," as Lssutd. 

Amf.KIcas Unitarian Absociatios,— One pamphlet. 

Ames Free Liurary of North Easton.— Their " Bulletin,'' No. I. 

Boston, City of.— Thu City Document for the year 1887; and six pamphlets. 

Boston Cut Hospiial. Trcstbkb of,— Their twenty-fourth Annual Beport. 

Boston Public Library.— The publications, as issut'd. 

Brooklyn Liurary.— The Thirteenth Annual Report. 
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BnyFALO LiBRARV.— " Till' Buffnto Ubrary nnO li« Building. I!lii9irat«lw 
ViewB ;" and tbe Flfly-Bccond Annual Bi'porl. 

CAMflRnKiE tENO.I ANTiqUAHUK SOL'IBTY.— 'I'hcir IHllllIuBtlon*. aS llWU 

Canada (Ibological and Natural Historv Soiiety.— Tlwlr Aoouai( 

Itcport, 1887. 
Canadiah iHiTiTUTB.— ThR publictltiou^t, UH Imucd. 

CONN»<?TH:l3T ACADBMT OF ARTB AND SCIKNCBS.— Their " TrMUNCtlOtia,!^ 

Vol. VI., I'art 3. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore City.— Sui'pleiiieut to I 

FIndiug List. 
EsflBX iNSTtTtlTE.— Tbc publiciitioDfl, as Ihhuoi]. 
Goon Health Puhlishinu Company.— Thi'lr Mivu/Mw. a* i!iBm?a, 
Grafton Public Libkary.— Two booka ; four hundred und Iwenly-five pu 

plilc'tn; mid four files of ncwiipapers. 
Grand Rapids Board of Trade.—" Grand Kapldx us it la." 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania.— Tbfir "UneazliiuorillHtoiTBi 

Biogrupby," nx isaued. 
Indiana Univkrsity.— Their Bulletin, Vol. I., So. 6. 
Iowa Hibtorioal Society.— Their '■ Hliitoric»l Record." an publlsbud. 
JOBNB Hopkins Univkrsity.— Their pubKuHiioDB, mb Uaucd. 
Lowell City Lihrary.— Report tor the yi'nr 1887. 
MAasACHUBSTTS Charitable Association.- Foiirtten of thiHr reports. 
HASSACHVexTTS. CouuoNWBALTB OF.— FIvc State (loeunienta. 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons.— ThalrJ 

" Proueedings." »» lasueU. 
MASSACHiiSETTS HisiDHiCAL SOCIETY.- Their publicntianB, na issued, 
Mabmachhsbtts HoRTiouLTDitAL SociirrY.— Their publii'siloua, aa Isgned. J 
MusEo MicHOACAKO. — The " Annies," as issued 
MUSEO Nacional de M£\ico.— Their " Analua," ts issued. 
UUHEU Naciunal DO Rio Janeiro.— TbelrpublleHttoua, Hslsaui^d, 
New Bedford Public Library.— Their Tbirtj-aixth AnuuHl Report 
New Englanh Uistoric GrnbalogicalSocirty.— Their publluatlonB.n 

New Hampshire Historical Soccbty.— Their publicaLloua, aa liaued. 

New Hampshirb, State op.— Six State dotumonta. 

New Havbn Colony Historical Socibty.- Two historical pampbleti. 

Nbw Jersey Historical Socibty.— Their publications, as Isaued. 

New Orleans Acadbmt of Scirnces.— Papen read before the Aoftdem^V 

IStn-188S. " 

New York Academy of Sciescbs.- Their publlcBtloua, aa iaaued. 
New York Evening Post Printing Company.—" The Nntlon," as Intwd.] 
New York Historical Socikty.— Their piiblieutiona, us issued. 
New York Mercantile Library Association.— Tbeir pubticatloni, ■ 

iaiued. 
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Nkw Yokk Young Mbn'§ Christian Association.— T lie ir Tliii-ty-dnii 
Annual IteporC. 

Old Rbsidsnts' Historical Assocjatiok, Lowbll.— Their " Contribu- 
tions," Vol. IV., No. 1. 

Pbaiioi)V Imstitutk of Bai.timobb.— The Twenly-flrat Annual Report. 

Fkabodt REPOHTUt Company.— Tlieir " Rciiorter," m iHKued. 

Political Bcibnck Quaktbbly, Kdituks ur.— Ttivir Qunrlcrly, as lieueO, 

Rruwoud Lihrary and Athkk.vgm.— Tlii-ir one hundred iind HfLy-eiglith 
Annual Report. 

Royal society of CANADA.—Thfir publioullona, m Ixnupd. 

St. LouiH Pkblic LiiiaAKY.—AnnuHl Report (or 1886-S7. 

Sbvb.vtm Day advent Missiokaiiy Society.— Their ■■ Sli:"" of ihf Time*," 
us i8»ued. 

Shithsonian Institution.— Their |)uI>Mi:titIanH, »» issned. 

SocifcTt Ahericainb PR France.— Their pnblieations, an ixaued. 

SocitxR DM firuiiBs II ISTOEmuKS. -Their ■' Revue," for 1S87. 

SociiTB DK QtotiRAFHlK. PhtIb, Fr.- Their publicatlona, lU Isaiied. 

SocltiT£ Natiunalk deb Anti(1[taikrs db France.— Tbelr publtmtlutiij, ns 

SociBTYOv Antiq CARIES OF Lo.s DON.— Their publicationa, as issued. 
Statb Historical Socihtyop WiSCOSisiN.— Their publicntions, as IsKuei], 
Tadbton Public Liiiiiary.- The Twenty-aecood Annual Report, 
Travblkks' Inscbancr Company.— Their ■' Record," a« Issued. 
UitiTBD STATK8 Drpabtmbnt OF THB INTERIOR.— One bundrod »nd Iwo 

books; and sevtin pamphlets. 
Unitbd States Fish Commission.- Their Report, 1S79-1886. 
United Statks War Dkpartmhnt. —Seven books. 
Virginia ITistorical Society.- Their publications, rs issued. 
W P I, Editors of the.— Tbeir monthly, as Msueil. 
Worcbster County Law Library Association.— The Boston Dally 

Advertiser, 18S4-1888. 

VOKCsaTKR County Mschajtics Association.- Twenty-two Utes of news- 
papers. 

WoKCeSTBR National Bank.— File of tbe New York Evoaing Post, in 
Rontlnnatlon. 

WORCBBTBX SociBTT OF ANTIQUITY.— Tbeir Frooeedlngi for the year IBST. 
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THE CASE OF BATE8HEBA SPOONEE. 

Br Samvkl rfwETT Urebn. 



[Mr. Green has rarnlahed Tor pabllcatloD the Mtoning report, some- 
what ampllHed, of hla reiiiorkB made nt tbe annual meeting.- 

gr PDBLlCiTIOX.] 

Mr. President, may I add a tew remarks to the senteB< 
in the report of the Librarian respecting Mrs. Spoonor? 

I am very distantly related to that uiifortuDate womBn 
and having considered somewhat fiirefully the circum- 
stances of her life, wish to say a few words in defence of 
her memory. 

As all the members of this society know, Mrs. Biith- 
sheba Spooncr came to her untimely end in the town of 
Worcester. Her remains are in a grave in the north- 
eastern portion of that place ; the exact spot where they 
are buried is iinown, I presume, to only a few of the 
descendants of the first Dr. John Green of Worcester, who 
married Mary Ruggles, a sister of Mrs. Spoouer. It is 
enough to say that they rest in an unmarked grave within 
the bounds of the estate formerly owned by the husband of 
her sister Mary and occupied by him and his femily. The 
laud is still in the possession of some of Dr. Green's pos- 
terity. 

Mrs. Spooner was charged, as you well know, Mr, 
President, with being "accessory before the fact" to tbe 
murder of her husband. The ground of tlie defence set up 
for her by the first Levi Lincoln, her counsel, was that she 
was insane. I do not propose taking time to enumerate 
the facts recited by Mr. Lincoln in support of his plea, for 
as good an account of those, and of the 
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other circumstances of the trial, as, so far as I know, is 
now in existence has already been printed in the descrip- 
tion given hy our associate, Mr. Pcleg W. Chandler, in the 
second volume of his American Criminal Trials.' 

From that book may also be obtained such information 
as the compiler and author was able to collect from sources 
available to him regarding the murder, trial and execution, 
with comments by him concerning the circumstances attend- 
ant upon them. 

I will only say here that an examination of the testimony 
given at the trial as recorded in the work under considera- 
tion, defective as is the report therein contained, makes the 
plea of the counsel appear very plausible and, in my opin- 
ion, compels the conviction that Mrs. Spooner would be 
ac<]uitted on the ground urged by him were her trial to 
occur to-dny. Her actions both before and after the mur- 
der, as narrated in the minutes of the trial, are best 
accounted for on the supposition of insanity. They appear 
to have been those of a mad woman. Many cool-headed 
contemporaries of Mrs. Spooner believed that she was 
beside herself when she committed the act for which she 
was tried. 

Thus, according to the testimony of my aunt, Mi-s. Dr. 
Benjamin F. Heywood, who stands one generation nearer 
to the sister of Mrs. Spooner than I do, her counsel, Mr. 
Lincoln, declared again and again during the years of his 
life which succeeded the trial that he not only contended 
that she was crazy but that ho believed her to be so. He 
used to instance eccentricities noticeable in her conduct at 
times before the murder when she came from Brouktield 
to Worcester. 

1 "The tcBtiniony of tlif wilncs»c»," vrrlles ChnDdler. "is dpi-ivcJ from llic 
DoWs ot Judgti Foster. It \» uot well reporteJ, hoiub portions i>efng very 
obscurv. buL I bava tbougbt U bent U> make outy sllgbt ulte ratio nn." Vol. II., 
p. 13, note. 

In writInK ubout Mr. Lincolo'E arj!unn:tit, Uhaniller nays "A brief and imper- 
fect abftrnct of bis nddrt'S' la tbo jurj' In nil lliut vnn now be collected." Vol. 

a, p. 36. 
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Hon. Nathaniel Paine, the grandfather of our effioi 
Treasurer, a gentleman who bood after the time of wbu 
am spoaking was appointed Judge of Probate in Worcei 
County, an offitre which he. held for thirty-five yeara, 
through the whole of the pTOcoedings of the trial, as I h 
from Mrs. Hey wood, and expressed it as his firm con' 
tion that Mrs. Spooner should have been acquitted on 
evidence presented as to her sanity. 

The testimony of tradition, as I gather it from aome mi 
bers of my family, is that Mrs. Spooner was uot only 
of her mind just before the murder but that her acts fa 
long time had been those of a markedly eccentric perse 

Our venerable associate, Rev. Dr. Lucius R. Paige, wh 
may he remarked is one of the persons from whom Chan* 
acquired information regarding Mrs. Spooner, is, as 
know, the historian of the town of Hardwick, in which pi 
General Ruggles, the father of that unfortunate woman, 
for many years the most prominent resident. Dr. t 
has examined cai-efully all the sources of informal 
regarding General Ruggles and Mrs. Spooner, and 
formed an intimate acquaintance with the facts in the li 
of many of their ancest4Jr9 and descendants, and 
announced as the result of his thorough researcbos, in 
admirable history of Hardwick, emphatically, that in 
opinion Mrs. Spooner was insane. I will not repeat 
arguments here for they are printed in bis history. I 
only mention one piece of testimony which he brings forwi 
in showing that Mrs. Spooner was insane, namely: that 
daughter, Bathshoba, who died in Cambridge alK>ut thi 
yeara ago, had been hopelessly cnizy for many years bel 
her death. 

1 Our lUsociBtc, Mr. Hubert Noxod Ti>|>p)iD of L'£.nibriil|in!, HasniBbl 
who Is a membiT of Ihe Ruggles fiimily. wdloB mo lli&t liu rcmcmbcrt U 
(rrAQiluioiher (tbe wifn of Dr. Hobert Notion unit Elie duugbler ef Ol 
Luzarus HuKgles of New MiKorJ, Coiiiioiilk'iit), oftc^n loM liim when ; 
about Qoncra] RugglcK ani] Hra. Sixxitier, uiii] that shu nlways spoh»i 
latter Ns crnzy. 
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I wish to add another similar piece of evidence. My 
grandmother, the wife of the second Dr. John Green and 
the daughter-in-law of the first Dr. John Green and his wife 
(the aiater of Mrs. Spooner before mentioned}, stated 
to her daughter, Mrs. Heywood, as I learn from that lady, 
that her mother-in-law, Mary (Ruggles) Green, was made 
temporarily insane Ity the trouliles wliich preceded and 
accompanied the trial and execution of her sister. A brother 
of Mrs. Hey wood, the third Dr. John Green, for many years 
a councillor in this Society, also told her that he had been 
similarly informed. 

Mrs. Spooner's father, Judge Timothy Ruggles (or as he 
ia generally termed Brigadier-General Ruggles^, was one 
of the most distinguished citizens of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. Headhered,you will remember, to the 
causeof the King, instead of taking the populiLr side, during 
the Revolittionund the years of discussion which preceded 
it. The people in Worcester and its neighborhood were 
incensed with him for adopting that iKisitinn, and although 
he was a true friend of his country and honest in his politi- 
cal opinions, at the time of the trial of Mrs. Spooner he had 
come to be "regarded," writes Chandler truly, "as the 
worst of traitors, and his name was held in the utmost 
abhorrence."' Mrs. Spooner was very fond of her father 
and probably sympathized with him in his political views. 

In consideration of these facts it has generally been 
thought that the intensity of the hostile feeling which 
existed in the community towards her father on aceouut of 
the political principles which he held and acted on (opliuons 
shared, it is presumed by herself), prevented that impar- 
tiality of judgment of the case of Mrs. Spooner, which 
would have been accorded it by the undisturbed judgment 
of men in a calm and unprejudiced state of raind. With the 
state of feeling prevalent among the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in 1778 it must have been difficult for the com- 
iChindlc^r, Vol. II., p. 7. 
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munity, the jury iind the executive oflicers of the State to] 
have viewed the charge agivinst Mrs. Spooner with unbiased^ 
minds. To cite only h single inetanco, it seems proliabisi 
that the action of the council of the State of Massachusetts] 
Bay in refusing to grant a reprieve to Mrs. Spooner untilV 
the time had come for the birth of a quick child which sho J 
claimed to ciirry in her womb, was influenced by thai 
excitement existing in the community regarding prominei 
tories. 

Mrs. Spooner petitioned for a reprieve. Two men- 
midwivea, and a jury of twelve matrons were selected to 
examine her. They reported thnt in their opinion she was 
not quick with child. Thereupon she petitioned the council, 
again averring that she was " absolutely certain of being in 
a pregnant state and above four mouths advanced in it ; and 
that the infant she bore was lawfully begotten," ' The , 
council refused to grant the petition. Then a strong effort 
was made to induce thetn to change their minds. Rev. Mr.J 
Maccarty, the attending clergyman, sought a reprieve with 
great earnestness, expressing it as his firm belief that the 
jury of matrons was mistaken. The two men-midwivea 
changed their minds and united with a woman midwife and*] 
Dr. Green, the brother-in-law of Mrs. Spooner, in a state*! 
ment which was presented to the council to the effect that^ 
they then believed that the petitioner was quick with child. 
The effort uiiide was fruitless, however. In a case in which 
there wjis so much reason for deliberation, and in which the 
precedents of common law seemed so conclusive as to thi 
duty of reprieving a woman in Mrs. Spooner's condition^ 
the undue haste of the council appears to be best account« 
for on the ground that the hostility which existed againsl 
her and her father rendered it hard even for the cUej 
authorities of the State to be impartial in their determim 
tions. 

As is well known, a post-mortem examination of I 

iGhuidler, Vul. II., p. 49. 
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lK)dy of Mrs. Spooner showed a ftetus in her womb of the 
iige of five montbs. It was quick, of course, when she 
petitioned for a reprieve, and had been conceived a month 
before the date of the murder of her husband. 

In trying to account for the alleged crime of Mrs. 
Spooner, Chandler says: "Whether she was actuated by 
AVerRion t^i her husband, or was hurried on by the blind 
impulse of unchaste de»ire, it is now impossible to know, 
as she never made any revelations on the subject, and the 
statements of Ross are not worthy of entire confidence ; 
but it seems probable that she was conscious that her con- 
jugal infidelity must soon inevitably become known to her 
huHband, and desire'd the death of one who must soon have 
indubitable evidence of her puilt. This accounts for the in- 
consistency of her conduct and the desperate eagerness with 
which she undertook to accomplish her purpose."' 

But why suppose that an improper intimacy grew up be- 
tween Mrs. Spooner and the iioy Ross, who had been an 
inmate of her husliand's family and had secured the atlection 
of both husband and wife? Or supposing that such an inti- 
macy did grow up, was not Mrs, Spooner crazy when it 
grew up? It seems to mo that neither of the suppositions 
adopted by Chandler to account for the part taken by Mrs. 
Spooner in the murder of her husband is so probable an ex- 
planation of the facts of the case as the one brought forward 
by her counsel, namely, that she was insane. The facts 
which I have adduced, some of which were not known to 
Mr. Chandler, and others which could not have been known 
to him, add much weight, in my opinion, to that conclusion. 
Mrs. Spooner had been well brought up,^ and her position 

' Chancller, Vol. II., p. 10. 

<Tbe stories of tbe resales or domeBtlc Id felicity Id her father's ftkmllr 
h&ve been very much exa!;g« rated. There is not the allgbteat TouDdiL- 
tloii for the slBlement that has aometlines been made that General Rug- 
glus aet his daughter an example of domestic Inlldelitf . Re was an ex- 
ceedingly lioapltable mau, but lilmHelf, certaialy daring portions or his 
life, very abstemious. He wiis also puiu. 
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ia society had alwaya been such that she hiid everything 
lose and nothing to gain by crime. Hor inentid cbara<^'ter> J 
istics and peculiarities might reiidily have developed intol 
insanity under the uncongenial influences of her married V 
hfe and the excitement accompanving the experience of tliftj 
hitter feelings of the community towards a father whoml 
she loved passionately and whose views she probably shared.^ j 



1 Since making these remarks an umlncnt lawyer, and a well-knowS I 
physician who has occupied saccessriiUy for the last forty years promU I 
neat poBitions Id Institutions for the trostmeut of the insane, have eaeb 
stated to me, after eiamlnlng the evidence carefully, that It Id their 
opinion that. If Mrs. 8|)Ooner were to be pat on trial to-day and de- 
fended on the ground of unsoundness of mind, she would be discharRod. 
1 am glad, also, to be able to add that the same views have been e 
pressed U> me since the meeting of the aoclety by oac of the most dta- - 
tingnlshed studeots of American history. I will not nudertake to r 
produce at leusth here the opinions of these gentlemen, but may mtam 1 
to the uouslderatlon of the whole eubject at some future time and treat J 
it more elaborately thaa would be proper ia the Proceedloffs of t 
society. 
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H0PKIN8IANISM. 

By Akdrew r. PBABonv. 



Samuel Hopkins was born at Waterlmry, Conuecticiit, in 
1721, graduated at Yale College in 1741. was settled as a 
minister at Groat Barrington, then the Second Pariah of 
Sheffield, Massachusetts', in 1743, became minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Newirort, Rho<le Island, in 
1770. and died at Newport in 1K03. He was a profound 
and original thinker, and while never attractive as a 
preacher, he exercised, through the press, an extensive and 
hy no means short-liveil influence on New England theology. 
His system, while at certain points it seemed Calvinism in- 
tensified, was, nevertheless, a revolt against some of the 
dogmas deemed fundamental by the Genevan reformer. 
Dr. Hopkins denied the imputation of Adam's ain to his 
posterity, and of Christ's righteousness to the redeemed; 
yet maintained that Adam's posterity inherited from him a 
sinful and ruined nature, being Iwrn sinners, and that 
Christ's righteousness is the meritorious cause by means of 
which alone a portion of the human race are saved from 
the everlasting punishment which all, even infants, deserve 
for their sinful nature, and which also is justly due as the 
penalty for any single sinful act or volition which, as an 
offence against the Infinite Being, itself becomes infinite. 
Selfishness, according to him, is the essence of all sin, and 
virtue consists in disinterested benevolence, embracing 
every being in the universe, God and all his creatures, and 
self only as an infinitesimal part of the universe. Thus bo 
far is self-love from being the measure of brotherly love, 
46 
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that love for the remotest being in the universe is the normal 
measure of self-love. Man, according to the same system, 
is u free agent, that is, can do as he wills, but is morally 
incapable of aught but evil before conversion, has a depmved 
will, can do nothing toward his own conversion, sins in b 
every endeavor to improve his mural condition, and is eib 
tirely dependent on the supernatural agency of the Holj| 
Spirit for his regeneration. 

The supreme purpose of God in the creation of this world 
and of man, according to Dr. Hopkins, was the mamfesta 
tion of his own glory, and that glory can bo manifested 
only by doing what ho will with hia own. By his very 
nature he is above all law, and the laws which he enacts for 
bis creatures have no claim on his observance. With him 
might creates right. From the human i-aco, sinners by the 
depraved nnture inherited from Adam, and therefore merit- 
ing eternal misery, ho, in a past eternity, by his ow 
arbitrary decree, elected a certain number who should I 
rescued from perdition, rogoneraled by the Holy Spirit, and' 
made partakers of heavenly happiness. They were elected, 
not because of any foresight of their faith or good works; 
but, being elected, they are endowed by the irreaJs tibia | 
grace of Got! wilb the tmits of character that make thw 
fit for heaven. An essential pre-requisite to rcgeueraUoi 
is the hearty approval of and assent to the Divine soveri 
eignty in tlie arbitrary election of those that are to be aai 
even to the extent of a willingness to Ito among those e 
nnlly lost, if the glory of God so require. He who is nol 
willing to be damned is not in a salvabJe condition. 

It will be readily seen how intimately connected are 1 
two points on which Mr. Sherman assails Dr. Hopkinsd 
system. Self-love must of necessity be extinguished, ) 
reduced to an indnitesimal fragment of itself, before 
soul ciiu be willing to suffer everlaj^ting torment. 

Dr. Hopkins's earliest publication that drew theattentiog 
of theologians to hia peculiar views was in 1759, nameljTta 
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three sermons entitled, "Sin, through Divine Interposi- 
tion, an Adviintage to the Universe, and yet no Excuse for 
Sin or Encouragement in it." Moat of his many subsequent 
publications' were in maintenance of the ground then taken, 
against antagonists of the older Culvinistic sctiool. Among 
these was " An Inquiry into the Nature of true Holiness," 
published in 1773, which is the sjiecial subject of Mr. Sher- 
man's strictures. He had many disciples, and while among 
the most modest of men, without so intending, he gave his 
name to a sect. 

For more than half a century Hopkinsianisni, not only in 
fact, but in name, held a prominent place in New England 
theology. Many of the most eminent divines, for a 
period extending through the first quarter of the present 
century, were styled Hopkinsians. In Connecticut this 
type of dogmatic belief found special favor and prevalence, 
and led to several cases of local dissension and controreray, 
some of which had a more than local interest, and have left 
their record in pamphlets that had in their time an exten- 
sive circulation. In Windham County, perhaps in other I 
counties, it was the occasion of a rupture in the Association I 
of ministers, a minority seceding from their Hopkinsian 
brethren, and forming a separate organization. 

The leading champion of this system was Rev. Dr. Eni- . 
mons, of Franklin, Massachusetts, who was unsurpassed, ' 
perhaps unequalled, among his contemporaries, in conver- 
sance with the whole range of polemic theology, in dialectic 
skill, in keenness and Huhtilty as a controversalist, and in 
close logical consistency in admitting the most startling and 
repulsive inferences that could be legitimately drawn from 
his premises. Dying in 1840, at the age of ninety-five, 
he considered himself as almost the last depository of the 

1 Bui not all. He was s pioneer In the sntl-Hlavcr; eauite, and one of tbc ear- 
liest, so fsr as I know the very earliest Anlerlean publleatlon in bcbalf of 
emancipation was " A Dialogue, shuwhig It to be iJie Duty and Inlerext of the 
American Stntos to Bmuiclpitte all th«[r Alrloan Slaves," publlNbud by Dr. 
Hopkins, tn 1776. 
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true fuith. At his special request, his funeral sermoa \ 
prepared aod read for his approval, by Rev. Thomas WiltTl 
ianis, who, after paying this tribute to bis venerable friend, 
regarded himself as the sole surviving Hopltinsian. lu his 
bite old iige be repeatedly visited me, always with a volume 
of Dr. EmmoQs's sermons in his hand, and intersper&ioj 
his [Tortion of our conversation with extracts from the vtrf 
unie. He was tlie only person from whom I ever heard i 
express words the defence of the doctrine of infant damna- 
tion. But this was his favorite theme. He had braced 
himself up to regard it with entire complacency, and to 
consider it as a peculiarly resplendent manifestation of what 
he called the Divine glory, which, ho said, would be ob- 
scured by the udmLssion to he.iven of unconverted members 
of a sinful race, though themselves guiltless of actual tram 
gression. 

Hopkinsianism is to be regarded as an important stage e 
progress from the earlier Calvinism to the new theology c 
Andover and New Haven. In denying the dogmas of i 
puled sin and imputed righteousness, and in affirming hum 
freedom as a metaphysical certainty, it undermined tbi 
theology on which previous generations had reposed, and i 
jts intense stress on inevitable, but abhorrent coroUariea 
fi-om other dogmas of that system wliich had not been 
strongly emplmsized before, it led to a revision of the e 
system. It is therefore to be accounted as holding a 
most place among the liberalizing influences, which have G 
largely modified the (so-called) orthodoxy of New Edj 
land, and of those Western regions which have be 
nized chiefly from^ew England. 

Roger Sherman is eo closely identified with the history of 
the country as to need no prolonged biographical notice. He 
was on the Committee to draft the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of which he was a signer, and afterwards served in the 
(Jeneral Congress on several of the moat important com- 
mittees. He was one of the framers of the Articles of tbo j 
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Confederation of 1783, and one of the most efficient mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. He was at 
ditferent times Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
Treasurer of Yale College, Mayor of New Haven, and Repre- 
sentative and Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
Hardly any man ever filled so many important offices, and 
none certainly, with a more noble record of ability, integ- 
rity and faithfulness. He was a man of whose like a 
generation sees but few. 

He was at the same time not only a devoutly religions man, 
but active in the religious movements of his time and com- 
munity, an earnest inquirer into Divine truth, and a ready 
recipient of whatever seemed to him of Divine authority. 
He held for many years the office of Deacon in the church 
to which he belonged in New Haven. 

While there is not the slightest probability that these 
letters to Dr. Hopkins were ever printed till now, they may 
have been more or less circulated in manuscript, as the fact 
that so eminent a layman had entered into the controversy, 
would naturally have aroused curiosity Jis to his treatment 
of it. In a volume of " Sermons on Important Subjects," 
by Andrew Lee, D.D., of Hanover (now Lisbon), Con- 
necticut, there is a sermon on the atrocious dogma of 
willingness to be damned as essential to salvation, in which 
he carries out precisely Mr. Sherman's line of thought, 
shows that damnation implies wickedness no less than 
misery, and more than intimates that to be willing to incur 
such a doom is to deserve it. 

The spirit of protest seems to have been transmitted in h 
Mr. Sherman's family. Rev. John Sherman, his grandson, ;| 
was the first Connecticut minister who made profession of ' 
Unitarianism, wrote the first volume over published in this 
country in defence of Unitariunism, and founded the first 
Unitarian church in the state of New York. 








leol amt winmumt b ti i u l m ge ta ecken. Is the 

I froM ibe waat »r ■ good nool 
at, wUch nrr*rinwi Oe pcnon to piM* Us 
li«lP|iliiiMli iiiipm i^ijim B«t I cowrtJef a«lt io-nam m —tniml prip- 
«^ which oiaU la bri^a ftrtwtOj holy, whkh br thenanl Inr U 
■■de the ■Mwii of oar lore to imr adghbor, ftsd la Ibcxrfan a priD- 
ripk dirtlnet fiam K*n*n) hcaevvlaiee or lore to othen. I ilttot leff 
Inn U> be a dc»li« of oar's omu li«pp < M<B . or a ngard to oor'^ own In- 
temtt. which 1 think nMj be eicndwd In the U«bMt paacibte dv^n* 
comMmA with the blKbest poMfble Otftte of AslatncMrd Idtc t« 
otben, bj wishing perTect h«ppliM»s to ovrMtnes and others. I tUnh 
thcM aActtonB are dhtUnct b<n not onioatte. AmI In the gfM fimniaf n 
of happl**"" there is a •nfflciencj' to flfl the capacMo of alL Too Mq>- 
pose tlial we ooght to lore oiUBdTCs and othen in pinportlon to the !m- 
pcirtaoee of each In tbe scale of being in gcoeraL I nas for sometime 
at a liiM for a wale by which to ascertain tbe proportion of love doe to 
oonclvm or others ; bat I could find none short of thcsaperlatii*e decree, 
that Is. to wish to eacb tbe highest possible degree of good aod bkppi- 
nuM which they are capable of enJoyiofE. and to rejoice in the Inflnlte 
bapplne» of tbe Deity. 

I ftDppoae a virtoons person feels tbe stune kind of pleaonre in the 
Eood and happiness of otherH, as in bis own; not from any selB^ih rlews 
or motives, bnt from a dIspoHition to l>c pleased with tlie happiDes.s of 
lii-ini; In general; this will incliae him to refrain from e\erythint; In- 
Juriona to others, and to do Rood to all as there may be opportunity and 
occasion; and Ms natnral principle of se(/' lore, will dispose him to pay 
a dne attention to his own Interest. And as these affections are distinct 
and may coDNistcntly be exercised in the highest degree towards their 
retipuctlvc objects, what necessity or room is there for degrees of coin- 
parlnrin. or the n a bordi nation of one to the other? Both are subject to 
tlie law. — BeoeUccncc or doing good to ollient, is not commensurate wllli 
liunuvoli^ncv towards them, for we oogbt to exercise the highest dej 
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of benevolence townrtl that being to whom our goodnceii or bt^ncflcenety 
cannot ustcud; and the (inty of extendiug it to others dependa upon a. 
variety of clrcumstanccH. so that marh wisdom Is neuessary to direct In 
the proper application of it. On tho othi?r point, viz. " that It Is the daty 
of a person to be wlllJnp: to give ap lils eternal IntereBt for the glory of 
God." I do not And any snch thing required of any person in the divine 
law or in the Gospel ; bnt It appears to me that the contrary Is enjoined. 
I aflmlt tliat persona are required to be wilUnj; to (five np their temporal 
Inttrest, and to lay down their lives, when the glory of God or the 
advancement of hts kin]R;dom In the world rectnlre It ; to these all general 
reigulrements of snhmlaslon to the will ot God may he applied. The Old 
Testament Saints and Martyrs mentioned In Heb. It. endured great snf- 
ferlugB in the canse of religion, but they were limited to this state of 
trial, and they were supported In them by their faltb In a future state of 
happiness ; they considered that they had In heaven a better, and an en- 
dnrlng substance, but though they had respect to this recompense of 
reward, yet their love to God and religion was not founded in selflsh 
principles, bnt they loved them for their own amlableucss and Intrinsic 
escetlence; .and lu the exercise of this illslnterestcd love, consisted their 
happiness and reward, as well aa tbelrdnty. And in Heb. 12. 2. where 
Jeans Christ is referred to as our example. It is said "That for the joy 
that was set before him he endured the cross," etc. The whole tenor of 
the gospel appears to nie to be against a person being willing to be 
damned on any consldemllon. God commands all men everywhere to 
repent. He also commands them to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and has assured ns that alt who do repent and believe shall be saved. 
And his voice to Impenlbtnt sinners Is, not, be willing to be damned, but 
I^rn ye, (ani ye, Jrom i/nur etlt inayn; fur why irill y. flie? How do I 
know of any direction or example in the Bible for praying for Spiritual 
or eternal blessings, with a willingness to be denied on any consideration. 
But God allows his people to pray for thcui absolutely and has absolutely 
promised to bestow them on all those who arc willing to accept them on th« 
termsof the gospel, that Is. In away of free grace through the atonement. 
-Auk and ye thalt Teeeite. tVhotneviir vtilt, leC htm 'ome and (afe of the 
utotfr* o/ Hfe freeli/. Him that comrlh vrUo me 1 teUl in no wine out out." 
But there are no snch nbaolutepromlsesas to the bcstowment of temporal 
favors. It Is Impossible that It should 1w for the glory of God, or con- 
sistent with the gospel dispensation to punish with endless misery any 
man who has a supreme love to God, and regard for his glory, which In 
this case Is held out as the motive to be willing to be damned. It also 
Involves In It this absurdity, that a person ought to be willing to be flxed 
In A state of eternal enmity to God, from a principle of supreme love to 
him. 

The reason why any of the tinman race are subjected to endless punish- 
ment. Is, because they have sinned auil voluntarily continue nnally Im- 
penitent, which is wholly tbi'lr own lault. And God has declared that be 
has no pleasure in the death of Ibe HlokL-il ; hut that the wicked turn 
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F'ft<Mld«'w^Mdllrr.£EMJt.SS. It. blU»o 
tbcw to br irintat; to covilniM tn «u 
CM Im> tenvd who tkt not ptnerm ta iia? I ai^ir Oat It !• a« Aa^ 
of iB to Kfcaowledsc tliat the dlrtnc kw wUA lo^nea «> to l>vc God 
Willi all oar luart mmI oar neiftSdnr ■• oooelTcs, «■ imIm of ctaml 
Jw— Una U holr. Jiut and lEood ; aad I m p p o^ Oat tte eovKkato of 
_ fnrj liiiorr who nbaH he Ouinr coodrrantd bj Ibe fanr, wfll ■!>■ jii la 
w jMtlox of the nmt^Dce, aad tku wchm to be HflicuBt to BaMTcr Ok 
pdtof ffOTrnitnt.iit, wtthiMlbiH beioe kIIIImk to saftr the p^iMaMBt. 
VbReln a stAtcof prolialioii alnoMwaivKqniRdiotaisaadBTTtwUck 
appear* to mr Inronslatmt with tbetr being T«|iriied to be wBllag *a be 
damiH^- Amll bdlere tltatttlsnalonllj IntpoasDiIe rorBHTBCMalaecM 
to lie willlntt tn Ik vepBratHl rrora all eikmI. to aQ eril, aad It so, k onX 
b« hU ilntf. Tlie revealed Uwnf God b the mle of oar da^ aad Kb^ 
be 1>U will to ntttvt eveDto to talie place vrilb rr^>ecl to as, 'wtild It 
wmU he ■lufnl In tu to be winine should taite plac^ wUk papeettoiMP- 
•elTM. For Irwtanee, It Ig the niU of God lo suffer the Satets dnrinR 
tbifir iMinliDuaDre In thin life to be Imperfect Id hoIiDess, vet It ts tbrir 
datjr Ui bit pcrfi«t, nor ought the]? to be tdlliD^ to be nntioly In anj iv- 
apoct or Atfitw. tor that would be a wiDIupiras lo trans^eress the divine 
law. and would be stnfuL The like might be observed re^pocllnp all 
the iillH which ever have been, or shall be connnlltitl In the world, and 
(lod ovemiloB all theae for good, jet neither God't« F^ulTeriiig sin to tAke 
place, or hU OTcrruUng It for ^ood, i^aii cxtuae anv person in tlie eom- 
niliMtlon of «1n, laucb low make it hla duty to be willing In commit it. 
ThU iH falljr IllUMtrated in ; oar sermons oq "Sin llie occasioa of givat 
goml!" 

Mr. Calvlii'a coniuient on the wonlii ot Saint Paul, Rom. 9. 3. is 
quoted In Bupport of the lawfalneas of being wUling to be daninodj bat 
CalvlDlHtx do not found their faith on the autbority of his opiniona. that 
woald be to entertain an opinion contrary to his, vXx.. . That the word of 
God la tbcoul; mle of faltli in matters of religion. Expositors differ as 
to the meaning of those words of Saint Paul, bnt if the; import what 
Mr. Catvlii aapposes, may they not lie considered as an hyperlHilo which 
In never nndentood to l>o literally true? And theoccaslon on which they 
wcTU spohen was only to express In strong terms the Apostle's great 
afli!vtlon for his nation and concern for their spiritual welfare. Besides 
every wish of a good man Is not a good wish. Moses In a llfee expna- 
■lon, Exod. 32. 'A'i. seems not fully to have met with the divine appro- 
tMtlon, as appears by the answer, verse 33. "And the Lord said unto 
MoRdS whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my 
Ijook." — Holy David wm displeased because the Lord had made a breach 
Upon Uiza. And the pious prophet Jonnli was angry because the Lord 
spared Nineveh. And patient Job had sonic Impatient wishes that woald 
not he JuBtlHed. 
Bnt If Mr. Glassc's exposition of Rom. 9. S. Is admitted It 
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the illffltulty, tliat Is, lliat he hiniMelf orsce Imil wished iiiiatlieiiia to 
Clirist, etc. 

It is fnrther said in uuppuTt of tlilii opiulOD, tliut u nuinberof manktiii] 
will evoDtaally anfftr Giidtess iiUDishment, ilikI that all taut; beings will 
approve tLe judgment of God Cliurelii, and tLat it onKht to bo approved 
by all. But can it bo Inferred from heni.-u tiiat it whs the dnty of tliose 
iiiihappf persons Willie iu a state of probation to liewiUtug to persevere In 
nin and suffer the Jnst cotiHe<|iience8 of It? Are tbej not pnnished bt- 
caui>G they were willing to conUnnc in Hln? And docs God panisli IiIh 
croatDres for doin^ their duty? UrcaDit be Inferred, that it Istlicduty 
of a person possessed of tnie holineos, to be willing to apustatlze from 
his holiness, and alHindon htniself to wiekednos.s and so plunge hinisulf 
Into endlcHS misery. 

It is said that it is necessary to be wlllinic to be damned, If it Rhonld be 
God's will and for ills glory, to evince that onr love to God Is snpri'ine 
and disinterested ; but would not the affeetiou expressed. Psalm 73. 3S. 
"Wliom havel In htytven bnt thee and there Is none upon earth that I 
desire besides thee," etc., be a much Iwtter evidenco of the sincerity 
and disinterested a ess of our lore to God, than to be willing to be for- 
ever separated from his fHvonrable presence and llsed in a state of 
enmity to him for our own voluntary transgresBion and Inipenitonee. 

Tlicae few Imperfect hints will commnnlcate to j'ou my idea on the 
sniijccte, and if I am mistaken I wish to be enlightened. I had not the 
book or manuscript before me when I wrote this, so tliat lu my refer- 
ence to them, I do not recite the words, but state the sense according to 
my best recollection. I am, &c. 

ItOGEIt SHERMjLN. 



SAMUEL HOPKINS TO ROGER SHERMAN. 



L 



NBwroBT, Aug. 2, 17!)0. 
DKUt Sib: 

I am gratlQed, and thiuk myself honored by yonr address of the 28tli 
Of Jane last. I am pleased with your partlcnlar attention to the .subject 
upon which yon write, and the Ingenuity manifested in what you have 
written. But yonr differing In judgment from me, and especially your 
IhlnWiiR my sentiments may have a bad tendency, cannot be bat dis- 
agreeable to me. However, as I apprehend my real sentiments are in 
some respects mistaken ; and that what I have advanced 0[i those points 
be snpported by Scripture and reason; and not doubting of yonr 
npriglitness and candonr, I am encouraged to write you on the subjects 
in dispute. 
47 
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Tlie §cU lore wbicli I bnve detlned, tn m; tract on tbe nature of true 
boUncBg, and dlacardml. as wholly opposed. In every degree of It, to the 
dlvlno law, and to that universal, disinterested benevolence, tn which 
all boUncss couslats,— ibiu self love you eapposo to be a natural principle 
of human uatore, and perfectly Innocent, though exercised In the highest 
possible deg:recj and U really "subject to the law of God," nn mnch as 
unlvcrual beuevolencc. and consc(|i)ently must \iv a holy affection, I think. 
This, if I am not mistaken. Ih the dlfi^rence between ua on this point. 

In support of my sentiment, and lu opposition to the contrary, I take 
leave to propose the following eonslderatlonit. 

I. There cannot he any need of self love, supposing It to be an 
cent affection: and It can answer no good end, where anlversol, 
terested benevolcuee is exercised In a proper degree. And there la, t 
deed, 710 room for the former, whore the latter Is perfect. 

UniverHal benevolence extends to iielni; In general as its objec 
and wishes the greatest (lossibte happiness of the whole: 
the greatest possible happiness of every ludlvldnal being, capabli 
of happiness, so far as is consistent with the grt!at«st happinc 
tbe whole. The benevDlent person is himself the object of hia uni- 
versal benevolence, ati really as any other being ; and for tbe same n 
that he wishes tiie greatest possible happiness to being In general, . 
wishes the greatest poHslble happiness to blraaelf, as Included in 1: 
In general. This la necesttary ; for to sappnse otborwlse is a direct O 
tradlctlon. Love to being In general necessarily regards, and wishes 11 
greatest possible happineas to him who exercises this lore. This is not, ~ 
indeed, self love, which is a regard for one's self, a* »f\f, and aw dlstiu- 
gutshed from all others, and to no other being ; but It is the same dis- 
interested aflectlnn which wishes the blghest happiness to every indi- 
vidual, lucluclcd In being In general; and therefore to himself, aa n 
sarily included In the whole, and one among others. 

What need then can there be of self love? It can do no more than w 
and seek the greatest happiness of tbe person who exarclses It: 
this the reasonable and noble affection of universal, disinterested bcn*- 
volence will do in the be^t and most perfect manner. Self love la ex- 
cluded as wholly needlews, at bcjit; and there appears to be no nse or 
room for it In the mind exercising love to the being in general. To 
suppose two distinct and dllTerent kinds of love exercised by tbe same 
person, st the same time, wishing and seeking tbe ssme greatest pos- 
sible happiness to himself, Is doubtless inconceivable, as It is monstrous 
and absurd. This view of the matter leads me to suspect that they who 
plead for self love as a useful principle, as consisting in a person's wish- 
ing his own highest possible iiapplness, and as distinct from universal 
benevolence, do really mean that regard to our particular interest which 
is necessarily Included In universal benevolence; and which I mean by 
disinterested, benevolent aiTecllon; and that the dlfltrenee Is only In 
words, and if we could unUerstatid each other, we should be agreed. To 
prevent mistakes of this kind. I endeavored to explain wlii ~ 
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acif love, and fipposlto dlsluterewtprt affection. In my Inqntry concerning 
the nature of true holineas (Sec. III., IV.) But perhaps have not dis- 
tinguished with soOlcle&t clearness, and therefore have not been under- 

I agree that this nniversal henevolence Is exercised "In the superla- 
tive degree," wishing the greatest possible happiness to the tvhoti-. and 
to every Individual, without any "degree of comparison," s,, fur ai in 
consttlviU vrlt/i the grfcWM yood of Ihe vrbol*. 

This leads to another consideration. 

II. Self love, as distinguished from universal benevolence, or dis- 
inttiFCstcd, public ailfectlon, cannot be a holy and innocent aflfet-tion; hnt 
must oppose the latter, bccansc it will not subordinate a person's own 
private interest to the general good ; or give up any degree of suppos- 
able, or possible perRonal happiness, liowever Inconsistent with the 
greatest general good. 

The greatest possibie good of the whole may not be consistent with 
the greatest possible happincBs of every individual, and certainly is not; 
for If It were none would suffer evil; and certainly there would be no 
Individuals miserable forever- And whenever the Interest and happi- 
ness of an Individual is not consistent with the greatest happiness of 
the whole, or nn infinitely greater good than the happiness of that par- 
ticular person. It Is reasonable and desirable that the interest and hap- 
piness of that individual should give way, and be given up for the sake 
of greater general good. And universal, disinterested benevolence will 
do this -, tor it wishes and seeks the greatest good of the whole, and of 
Individuals, so far as Is consistent with this, and no further, and there- 
fore subordinates the interest of indlvidnals to the greater and more 
important general Interest and happiness. But self love wlikh desires 
and seeks nothing but the greatest possible happiness of himself, and 
has not the least regard to the happiness of the whole, or of any other 
being bnt his own self, will not subordinate his own Interest an<l linppl- 
ness to any other Interest whatever; or be willing to give up any degree 
of his own personal Interest and happiness, for the sake of the greater 
happiness of the public, or of any other being. Therefore this self love 
always opposes universal benevolence, and the latter Is, in the nature of 
it. contrary to the former, and directly opposes and counteracts it. And 
(HI far as the latter takes place in the heart, the other is weakened and 
rooted out. And perfect universal benevolence is Inconsistent with every 
degree ot self love. What can be more evident than this? The conse- 
qucno« Is, that self love Is unreasonable and sinful in every degree of It 
and cannot be reconciled with universal benevolence. 

III. Self love cannot be a holy or right alTectlou, or agree or consist with 
holy affection, because It does not desire or seek, or even discern that In 
which real good and happiness consists; but the contrary. 

If tills be true oEself love, and can be made evident, all must grant 
that It i* in its own uatiiri- an evil and vicious affection, and directly 
opposed to universal bciicvotencc, which dlscuruii and seeks the only 
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true happincBs of rI], ani] tlinl to t1i<- lilghcKt dcgrae. »o fHr M Is ci 
slstent with the greatest jinssible happiness of the TChnle. 

You, Sir. "Admtt that uclCluvu 111 a dupravinj be! n|!, is the si 
moral evil. That ihls arl-ius from the want of a good moral taste, i 
spiritual cllsccrnnieiit, which occasion the person to place bis bapptoc 
in wrong objects." 

Is tt not unintelligible If not a contradiction, to aay that "Self Ion 
(n a dtprated being, is ike anurea of moral uvil?" Is not mural ieprttvli 
moral evil? This, according to yoni position, must take place prcWot 
to self lore becoming the sonrce of moral evil, and in order to 
not too late for self love, or anything else to be the source of moral evU^^ 
after moral evil exists In the mind, in Its full strength? Bcsidea, tf tlMf 
alKtve were conHistent, \a it not perfectly unaccountable that self love, t{ 1 
it be a perfectly good anil innocttnt aflbition, Khould be the positive, pro^f 
diictive source or fountain of moral eril; and yet continue itaelf, lnQO>f 
cent and good, in all the exercises of It? 

But to drop all this, upon the above position the following questlona I 
may b« asked. 

Question 1. How can the merewatU of a good moral taste. or spltito 
discernment, oecoiinn a person to place IiIh happiness In wrong objectaf '' 
It U easily sceu that thit want of a good moral taste will prevent a 
person placing hia happiness in right objects, or those objects which are 
suited to make him truly happy. But actnally to place hIa happlnesa In 
wrong objects, supposes not only the want of a good moral taste, bat a 
positively wrung or bad moral taste. Whence arises this positive wrong 
moral taste, which leads a person to place his happiness In wrong 
object!*? It cannot be the production of the want of a good moral 
taste ; for a mere negative emu produce nothing that is positive. If there 
be nothing wrong in self love; bnt it is a perfectly right and good ■ 
aff'ectlon In every degree of it, and in its greatest possible strength ; the 
Uiis cannot bo the source or cause of a wrong moral taste. And It thfli] 
absence or want of a right moral taste cannot be the cause of a poelttvl 
wrong moral taste ; from what quarter or source can this comeT 

Question 2. In what does a right and good moral taste conalat? 
must consist in self love, or in disinterested benevolence, for there ) 
no other moral disposition or affection In the mind of a moral agent bail 
these, or that Is not Implied In thein. And I conclude It consists In tlw f 
latter. That so far as the heart is formed to disinterested bcnevolenca^ | 
so far It has a right moral taste, or spiritual discernment. And he whs J 
Is "destitute oC all dlspusltlou to virtuous benevoU-ucc to others" 
destitute of all right moral taste. But If self love Iw right and good,^ 
in a moral sense, why is that destitute of all right moral taste? 
why does a wrong tast<.', which consists in moral blindness and delnatoOt'f 
and places happiness In wrong objects, take place, and lead the mlol'f 
astray, where there is nothing but self love? 

These (|oestic>n» cannot be answered to satisfaction. I believe, 
Bubjetl lie cleared of insuperftble diflicultius in any way, but by adopt: 1 
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ing till! proposition abovi'iiHadrtw], rU. : That Belt love does not discern, 
relish and aeek that guoil in which trut> bapplness eonHixtH; bnt the 
coDtrary, whirh is the a&me as to say, tbat it Is directly opponod to all 
rli^lit moral taste or splrltaal ili»ccnimcnt ; and lit Itself wrong niom) 
taatc, In which «U moral blindness consists; and which necessarily 
excludes all true moral diaceramcat. Therefore It knows not. nor can 
knnw, what tnio happiness is ; bat places it in wront! objects, in that In 
whicli it dot's not conslnt, and pursues it In opposition to God, and the 
general good; and even the real good of the person who is nnder the 
dominion of It. 

That this is the truth may \>a argnrd from the [latiire of sell love. 
It excludes being In general fmiti the mind. It has no eye to sue It, no 
true dliwerntng of It, or feeling towards it. Therefore it esclndcs all 
regard to God, the sani of all being:. It bus no true Idi^a of disinter- 
ested nnlvcrsal benevolence; consequently is wholly in the dark with 
regard to liolinesa, the only happiness and beauty of tbe moral world; 
and has nut the least degree of taste and relish fur It; but contrary. 
It contracts the mind down to one Infinitely little, diminutive object, 
which is as nothing, compared with universal being; and feels as If 
thU Ultte objiict was all that is worthy of regard. The constant language 
of this atlt-ction Is, "I am, and none else besides me." This la to love 
and make the greatest lie possible; and Is the smn of all moral darkness 
and delusion. Surely such an affection excludes all perception of true 
enjoyment and happiness ; and all desire and taste far It ; and necessarily 
includes as essential to It, a perfectly wrong taste, and pursuit of 
happiness; placing It wholly In wrong objects, where U Is not to be 
fonnd. And who can donbt that such an atTectlon Is the epitome and 
source of all moral evil? 

But what the Scrtptaru reveals on this point. Is more to be relied 
upon; «nd that coincides with and coiiflrms the rensoniug above. Ac- 
cording to that, all right taste and spiritual discerning coriHlsts in love. 
ir disinterested benevolence. "Every one that lorelh, knoweth God. 
He tliat luveth not knoweth not God." (1 Job. t. T, 8.) The love here 
Intended appears from the context to be disinterested benevolence. 
Where this is not, it is said God Is not known. Consequently there Is 
o true taste and spiritual discerning with respect to anjrthing in tbe 
moral world, "He that liateth hla brother Is in darkness, and walketh 
in darkness, because that darkness has blinded his eyes." (Chap. 2, 11.) 
What is It but self love, or selflshuess which hateth a brother? This Is 
here a»i<erted to be moral darkness Itself; which darkness is not a mere 
negative thing. It is gin. It is a wrong, perverted taste, placing happl- 
:b In wrong, forbidden objects. It puts light for darkness, bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter. 

The following words of Christ, rightly considered, will be found to 
assert the same thing. "The light of the body is the eye; If therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall lie full of light. But If thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness." (Mat. i;. 2S, 33.) 
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Here all niaml darknees (for it la of this tlint Cbriat is bere sppakine) 
\» SAtd tri consist In tlie eri'I tty<,' whicli Is something positive, ami Dot 
merely tlie want of a sini^le eye. The evil eye U an exerclMe dnri 
affbctioQ of the heart, and U moral evil or sin ; for "From wttbln, oDt 
Of the heart of men proceeds ait ectlej/t." (Mark 7. 21, 22.) And this 
evil eye consists in self love or selfishness, ds opposed to benevolence 
and RoiKiiiess. (Sue Matt. 30. 15, Dent. IH, 9. Prov. 33. 6, 28. 32.) 

From all thla put together, It appears that aecordlng to Scripture, 
•telf love Is itself moral darkness ; gives the mind a wron^ taste ; knows 
not what true happiness Is; and therefore always seeks it in a vrong 
way, and In forbidden objects; consequently is In Its natnre opposed to 
nnlversal benevolence; there beinje no more agreement between these 
opposite atTectinns, than there Is between light and darkness, good 
evil. 

IV. That self love is In Its nature opposed to disinterested love 
true holiness; and therefore is moral oril Itself, seems to he evident, 
that It appears to be the sum and sonrce of every ovU alTectioa ol 

Pride is inseparable from self love; and I believe It is Impossfble 
separate one from the other, the; being the same atfbctlon; 
the one Involves tUo other, if there be an; distinction ; so that If one 
exists, the other exists also, and If one ceases to be exercised, the other 
most cease also. He who regards and loves himself only, does In tills 
think too highly of himself; sets himself InQnitely too high fn his 
affections and feelings towards himself. Self love Is the sonrce of all 
the bitter envying and strife In the hearts of men; of all the contention 
and unrightebnsnoHs among men; and of all the opposition to Qod In 
heart and conduct. Where thcrR Is no self love, none of these thii^a. 
can posslhl; exist, nor anything that Is mprally wrong. This I 
deavored to Illustrate, and establish la the above mentioned laqalir, 
38, 29. And I do not yet see how it can be proved not to be agreeable ' 
the truth. 

y. That self love Is a wrong and sinful affection in the nature and 
every degree of it, is evident, in tliat the holy Scrlptnre never speaks -!■■" 
(avor of It, bat condemns it, and requires men to renonnce It. 

When St. Panl undertakes to give the worst character of men who 
should arise, he sets self love at the head ; which no donbt Inclndea alt 
the rest : "In the last days perilous times shall come. For men shall be 
tovem of their oien m(o«s," etc. (3 Tim. 3. 1, 3 etc.) If self love were a 
virtuous or an innocent affection. It would not be set at the bead of a 
catalogue of the most odious and hnrtfnl vices. Therefore the injunc- 
tion is, "Let no man seek his own; but every man another's wealth." 
(I Cor. 10. 24.) This does not forbid them to seek their own happiness, 
in any view and sense but directs them not to seek It as their own or in a 
selflsh way, under the Influence of self love, which seeks a person's 
own personal happiness, and nothing else. Tlierefore It is said that 
charity, or ChrUtinn love, "Seekfth not her own." Which is 
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from Including, that it eKcladee self Iofu; for that se^ketb her uvn and 
notAinff Wm; &Dd therefore cannot be Included In Clirktlan affection. 

When Christ ssjs, "If any man wUl come after me let him deny hirii- 
aclf," He asserts In the strongest terms, that salf love mnst be crossed 
and renounced, In order to be a Christian; for It is impoasiblc to tell 
what »e\f Aeniai is, if it do not conBist In crossing selflahncsa, and 
G^irinic up wtiat self love seekH. That a man ma; deny himself in tlie 
exercise and pratlllcation of self lore, is an express contradictlou ; for 
this in gratifying and pleasing self. 

The command, "Thou shalt love thy nelglibor as thyself," has been 
supposed by some to approve of self lore, and even to enjoin it, as a 
measure by which love to onr netghbor is to be regulated. Bat tills, I 
believe will appear to be a mistalie, when carefally examined. He who 
desires and seeks the greatest possible liappiness for liimself, and for 
bis neighbor, consistent with the honor of God, and the greatest general 
good, which he does who exercises universal benevolence, as has been 
shown, he. and be only, loves his neighbor as himself. He therefore 
has no need of the least degree of thatself love which is distinct from ani- 
veraai benevolence, in order to obey this command. Perfect, nniversal 
disinterested benevolencu is perfect oiwdience to it. and cannot possibly 
be otherwise. Therefore nothing bnt dlsiDterested benevolence is hexe 
commanded, and no other hind of lore is allowed or sapposed; conse- 
quently self lave Is excluded by this precept. Tlie least degree of that 
self love which seelui a man's own personal private Interest and happi- 
ness exclusively, not having the least regard to his neighbor, will 
exclude and destroy ttiat impartiality which is reasonable, and consists 
In loving his neighbor as himself. It necessarily renders him partial in 
his own tavor, and seeks his own happiness exclusive of tiis nctglibor's; 
consequently does necessarily oppose disinterested, impartial affection. 
This is particularly stated and considered in the ahovcmeutloned inquiry 
(Pages 31, S5, £6), which I have not seen confuted or answered, and I 
believe is unanswerable. 

I have been the longer on this point (perh^s too long, and to little 
pnrpose) because it appears to me to bave a close connection with the 
other, anti If we were agreed In tliis. wc sbonld not long diSbr in Judg- 
ment with respect to that to which I now turn my attention. 

The questjon in dispute is : Whether it be the duty of any person to be 
willing to give np his eternal Interest for the glory of God, and the 
general good? You say, Sir, •■! do not Hnd any such thing required in 
Divine law, or the Gospel; but it appears to me that the contrary is 
unjoined." 

I wish to bave the ituestion decided by the law and the testimony. I 
appeal to these. And if tlie aUlrmatlve cannot he proved by the Scrip- 
lures, I am willing to give It up. 

It is granted, "That persons are requtretl to give up their temporal in- 
terest, and to lay ilnwii their lives, wlion tile jtiorj of Gmi or the ad- 
vauccment of his kingdom Ui the world re()Lilrc it." If it be reoaouable. 
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and persons are nxjnlred \a give up ihuir temporal Interest, 
degroes, or one degree of their interest, for the glorj of God. 
general good, and It is i-ontrary to thi' nntiire uf nnlventnl, illsintei 
bencTolence not to do this; tlieu If It l>e equally noceKSBr; for tlic 
ol Qod, etc., to give up entry degree or the whole personal Interest, 
equally reaitonable to be willing to ila this, and It must be reqmrrd. 
It Lt equally contrary to the nature of this benevolence not to do it. 
glory of God and the greatest public good Is an iuteresl of inDnltely 
more worth and importanee, or an tuSnItely greater good, tbaii the 
whole eternal interest of an; tndiridual person : and therefore nhen the 
latter Interferes with the former, and conaequently it is necessary that 
the latter should be given up to promote the former, unlTersal benevo- 
lence will — it mutl — consent to it; and tliis Is required, if it t>e required 
to give up any degree of personal interest, to promote the public 
This, I conceive, is as clear demonstration, as that three and tt 
more than two and two. Tliis consccinence cannot be avoided unless 
by denying that It ever Is, or can be necessary for the glory of God, 
the greatest good of his kingdom, that the whole eternal interest nf 
Indlvldaal person should t>e given up and lost. But none will deny this, 
I presume, who believe, what is abuu<Iantly asserted in Scripture, that 
many of the human race will be miserable forever; fortliis could not 
take place, were It not necessary for the glory of God, nod the great 
good of the whole. 

It Is said, this cannot be duty or required, since all are coroinanded. 
do that which Is contrary to this, vl>. : to repent and believe in 
and be saved, to turn and live, etc. Answer : No repentance, belles 
and turning Is reijulred which Is contrary to supreme love to God ; 
consequently Kecking his glory above all things, and snboi 
every other interest to this; but this love is implied and T«qaIrMl 
these commands. And if a wlltingness to give up a person's whole 
tereat, If this be necessary for the glory of Goil, be not Imt 
lore, 1 will give up the point, and never plead for it again. 
must love himself more than God, and set his own persouol tnl 
above the interest and honor of God, and therefore not lore God 
preincly and with all his heart, who Is not willing to give Up his wl 
Interest, when necessary for the hlgliest Interest of God and hla gli 
And so long as he is of this disposition he wlQ not repent, bclie*« 
Christ, or return to God. 

If it be said. He linons It Is not necessary for the glory of (iod, 
his eternal Interest should be given np. but the contrary; for God 
mauds him to repent and come to Christ for life; and he turns 
couics, that he may liDe, and not die. 

Answer: His being commanded to repent, etc., Is no evidence tluU 
shall not live In impenitence, and perish, for many do so whom God 
commands to repent, to turn and live. And he knows not that he shall 
ever turn and come to Christ, until he tHmrn he has artually turned and 
come, and therefore cannot know that he shall not be cast ofT. aud 
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this Is not accessary for the glory of GimI. Tlicrcforc in the JIrM art In 
which he returns and comes to Christ, lie comen, not knowiuK that be 
dot'B uome, for this can bi- known only by reflectlnK on what he does, or 
has (lone. He comes to a SoVLTt^i^n Go4l and Saviour, not knowing that 
it is not necessary that he should [icrish forever, for the glory of God, 
and casts tilniself at the foot of Christ, who hat mereff on taAqii As trill 
hart metrs, and tcAoni ht ttOl he hardenelk ; and cordially submits to this 
Sovereign God and Sariour, and Li willing to be In his hand, not know- 
LnR hot II may be most for liis glory to cast blm off, and not desiring- to 
Ih: saved, If this cannot he consistent with the glory of God; and on this 
snppositlon gives np liis whole lnt«r«Ht. This is the disposition in 
which the sinner conie.i to Chrint. And as most Christians are not soon, 
Ifever. aaiured that they are such; and none perhaps havcthlo OMurance 
al all times; they lhus8ul)mit to God. to dispose of them as he sees most 
for his glory. And as they increase Id love to God, this suhmlssion Is 
stronger, and more sensible ; though they may not tliink this Is a being 
willing to give np their whole interest for the glory of God ; and not 
know. In thlu respect, what manner of spirit they are of ; yet thin Is all 
I mean hy belnR willing to i)c cast off, if most for the glory of God. 
And I think it impossible to love God. and to come to Christ for salva- 
tion, without such a disposition and a cordial submission to his will, 
who has mercy on wluitn he vill and hardens whom he teill, while he 
knows not what U liis will cnucernliig him. 

And such a Christian, if lie attain to know he loves God, and lias this 
submission to him, will not by this lost^ tills disposition; but it will 
increase as his love to God increases ; and he will more and more sensi- 
bly feel, that were It not for the glory of God, and the greatest good of 
his kingdom, that he should Iw snvi'd, lie would hare no desire, on the 
whole, to l>e saved, however desirable that be. lu itself considered. 

I observe it Is said, "Tlicre Is no direction or example In the Bible for 
praying for spiritual or eternal lilcsnings with a willing lu'ss to be denied, 
on any cousidcration. Bnt God allows his people to pray for them ab- 
solutely; and has absolutely promised to bestow them OD all who are 
willing to accept of tliem on the terras of ttiu Gospel, that Is. In a way 
of free grace through the atonement. Ask. and ye shall receive, etc." 

Answer : We are ccrt^nly directed to pray for spiritual and eternal 
blessings, with reitlgnatlou to tba will of God, be tliat what It mayj 
which Implies, and really Is, a willingness to be denied, If wliat we pmy 
for be contrary to the wlU of God to give, and not consistent with his 
glory, and the general good. We must know that we ask for things 
agreeable to his wilt. That Is, we must know that It \s his will to grant 
them liefore we can ask for them absolutely, and without any condition. 
For If we ask a'lHufuM'jf for atij/thinff, when we know not that It Is the 
will of Oo<l to )rlve It, we set up our own will, while we know not that It 
Is agreealile to the will of God ; which must be the highest arrogance, 
reltelllon and sinhbornness. 

It will be said, We know it is the will of God to give Bplritoal and 
48 
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eternal blessiogs to all who aak for them, becantie be has promised U> ilii 
It. "Aak, And yt shall receive." Therefore wc know, when we pray for 
those blessings, It Is W» will to give them ; anil consequently we may 
Bilk absolutely, not wUllnic to be denied un any eonslileratlon i because 
wc know that God Is not willing to deny us. 

Anstver: All proyiuK. and asklufc. U not asking Lu the sense of Serlp- 
tnrc. We ninst knoie that we aslc in tmtb, ngreealile to the true import 
of dlrcMlon and command, before we can know that It Is the will of God 
to grant those blessings. But this we cannot know until we have flrst 
asked, if we do then- Therefore we mast flrst ask before we can know 
|t Is the will of (iod to grant tltc blcsaings for which we ask; and there- 
fore may not ask absolutely. Aud how few are there who absolntely 
know Ibey have ever asked for splritnal blessings, so as to be antitted to 
the promise? None but assured Christiana do know this. How few are 
theyl Perhaps not one, at all times. From this view, I think it follows. 
that the prayer which entitles .to saving blessings is never made abso- 
lutely, or without submission, not knowing whether it be the will of God 
to grant the things which are asked, or not; and that a person cannot 
know that it is fbo will of God ti> give him spiritual blcHslngf. till he has 
thus submissively asked, and upon reflection knows that he has done It. 
And that. In tbla iMse. an unsabmissivc ashing Is a wicked asking, which 
MUrely does not entitle to the promise. And that no person who does not 
know be has asked submissively, can know tliat be shall be saved, or aak 
saving bliisslngM absolutely, without asking wickedly. And If he know 
that be has flrst asked submissively, and has oIitainedsplrltQal blessings, 
and BO can now ask absolutely, knowing it Is the will of God to save 
him; he can with truth say, "Lord, thou hast been pleased t« give me 
aarlDg blessings, and 1 know It Is tliy will, and for thy glory that I 
should be saved; but If this were not thy wilt, and for thy glory, but the 
contrary; salvation would uot be desirable to me. in this view of It. I 
must say "Thy will be done." If this l>e not the feeling of his heart, his 
supposed assurance is nothing but deluslou, and he has never yet asked 
so as to receive. 

But there is a plausllile, and In the view of siiine, an unanswerable ob- 
jection to all this, as it Implies that a person may and ought, for love to 
God, to be willing to be a sinner, and an enemy to God forever, If this 
l)c most for the glory of God, and the greatest happiness of hla klngduni. 
This Is thought to be contrary to the law, and all the commands of God, 
and in itself absurd and Impossible. 

If I a:n not much mistaken, most of the objections and arguments, if 
not alt of them which 1 have seen olftred against tbiK, arc founded on a 
mistake, or a supposition which i.s not true, viz. :— That to be willing to 
be a sinner, in this case, necessarily implies an inclinatjon to sin, which 
is actually sinning, from love to God, and desire that he may be glorUlcd, 
this being what God requires ! If I could be i^imvlnced there wert aiiy 
truth in this, I shonld renounce the sentliueut as false and dangerous. 
But I yet thinit directly Uie contrary to be true; Hiullhata being willing 
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to be a Binner, If this were necessary for the glory of God, is Itself an 
exercise of love aiid obedience to Gml; snil not to be ivilliiig, on tUlB 
supposition, woDld be itself an act of sin and rebeUloti. If the dialogue 
which yOD mention be one that I have aeon, I think tbla point Is there 
proved by argument witlcb cannot be confuted. 

God haH revealed that it is his will that some of our neighbors should 
be given up to sin and ruin forever, for his glory, and tlie greatest good 
of his fclugilom. It Is granted that we ought to acquiesce in this, and 
be willing that it should take place, In as many Instance*, and under those 
particular instances which God sees will best answer his ends; that such 
acquiescence is Implied In lore to God; and therefore Implies no incli- 
nation to Bin, or t« think favorable of It ; but the contrary ; and that the 
least disposition to object, and oppose this known will of God, would be 
an act of sin, and rebellion against God. And if It be as necessary that 
we oorselveB should be given up to endless sin and rnln. In order to an- 
swer tlie same enil, as that our neighbor should be thus given up, we 
must consent, and be wlUIng, on this supposition, tliat this should take 
place, If we love God with all our hearts, and onr neightior Hs onrselves. 
And so long as we continue of this disposition, we o)>ey the Divine 
law, and are friends to God and holiness ; and cannot fall into sin and 
rnln until we give up this disposition and Imbibe the contrary, and bo- 
come nnwilling to siiBfer anything for the glory of Gort, In this view of 
the matter, I think, it appears that " It does not Involve any aheardtty, 
that a person ought to he willing to be tlved In a state of eternal enmity 
to God, from a priuciple of supreme love to him," on supposition that 
this be necessary for bis glory. This is so far from being an absurdity, 
that a person must cease to love God supremely, in order not to be will- 
ing, on this supposition, and actually turn an enemy to idm. 

Yon think, Sir, " It may be the will of God to suffer creuts to toko 
plate with respect to us, which It would be sinf nl in us to be willing 
should take place, with respect to ourselvea." If the wilt of God re- 
specting such events be made known to as, it cannot be sinfnl in us to be 
willing they should take place ; otherwise It would be a sin for us to say, 
"Thy will be done," without making any condition or reserve; which I 
believe none will assert. On the contrary, It Is our Indispensable duty to 
submit to the known will of God, with respect to every event, be It what 
It may. And not to be wlUiug It should take place, as He haH willed It 
should, Is opposition to God, and therefore an act of rebellion. 

The following Instance in brought to Illustrate this position. "It is the 
will of Oud to sutler the Saints, during their continuance In this life, to 
be Imperfect In holiness. Yet It Is their duty to be perfect ; nor ought 
they to be willing to be unholy In any respect or degree ; for that would 
be a willingness to transgress the divine law, and would be sinful." t 
am pleased with thl» Instance, because I think It is suited to illustrate the 
point in view. I grant It is the duty of Saints to be perfect In holiness ; 
bnt do not think It will follow from this, tliat they ought not to be wlU- 
tng to be unholy In any respect or degree, or that such willingness would 
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be sinful i Tint tlic contrary. It Is a holy will iircliolce. ttnd noi U. 
tii^ to iMi slnfnl, III this case, woalil be a tnuisgreBsion of the Dlvlnp U _ 
anil therefore Hlnfiil. It U. In Itself coDaldered, deslrnblc to be perfectly 
holy In this life ; anil roust l>e n daty, as tlieir obligation to tlitt- i-aiinot 
be made to ceaiie. But it bdng the known will of GinX that tliey shaJI 
not be perfettly holy In this life ; and therefore tliM It Is. on the whole. 
wisest and best, moHt for hia glory, and the geniral gaoA, tliat they 
shonld be Imperfect la thlit world ; It Is certainly their duty to acqniesee 
lu this, and be willing it shonld be so, and say "Thy will be done." Awl 
this willingness to be imperfect and sinful. In this case, all things eon- 
aldered, Is so far from being sinful, that It Is a holy submission to tbe 
will of Oodi and the contrary would be opposition to the known will of 
God, to his glory and the general good, and therefore a transgression of 
the nivine law. and very sinful. It Is, on the whole, all thlngH cotiild- 
ercd, best, an<l most deslrahle that they Rhonlil not be perfectly holy In 
this life; otherwise this wonid not be agreeable to the will of God. 
And not to be willing that shonld take plaee, which is on tlie whole best, 
nuwt desirable, and agreca])le to the will of God, is an nnreaaonable. 
wicked dlHpoMltion, and directly opposed to God. And to be willing to 
be imperfect In this state of trial. Is no part of that imperfection, nor 
has It any tendency to make them imperfect; but the contrary, as it la 
directly oppoiwd to all sin. and Is, as Itas been obsen-ed, a holy volition, 
a holy submission to the will of God. 

The spirits of the just now made perfect, ac^jnlesce in it. It Is perfect- 
ly agreeable to their inclination and will, that they were imperfect In 
this life, and that all the redeemed should be so; and this aci|Uiesccnc« 
in the will of God, respecting this, Is so £ar from being slnfnl. tliat It Is 
part of their perfect holiness, and essential to it. And what reason can 
be given why this same disposition in the Saints In this life. Is not a holy 
disposition? This is easily applied to the point In dispute; and I am 
mistaken If It do not serve to Illustrate it, and obviate ever; objection 
maile to a being willing to be sinful forever, on supposition this be the 
will of Uod, or most for his glory, and the greater happiness of bis 
kingdom. 

You say, Sir, "i believe that It la naturally impossible for anymore 
agent to be willing to be separated from all good, to all evil." I should 
believe this too, If I thought self love waa essential to a moral Agent, 
and that It is right to exercise this to the highest posslblo degree, and 
wrong to suppress or connteract It In any instance. Yea, I ahoold believe 
ntore, rlx. : — that It Is naturally impossible for a moral agent to give up 
the ItiM (legrff of personal good, or suffer any wll. for the sake of any 
public good, however great, liut universal d I sinter ested benevolence 
will give np personal good; and be willing to KutTer persona) evil for the 
sake of agreater public good, and for the same reason that It wilt give np 
one degree of private good, for a greater public good. It will be willing 
to he »i']iamlcd from all personol good, to all evil, if necessary to pro- 
mote II proportionable greater public good. \tu\ It appears to me. n&tu- 
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rally Impossible, or Impofislblc in the nature of things, that it siiould do 
othcrwlNU, nulens it be defective, or coiinterarteil by self love. 

St. Paul's wish (ttom. 9. 3.) has hwin an eyosore to many. They hove 
thoDght themoelvcs aare that he could. Dot mean what bis words naturally 
impart; conaequently have set their invcoUon to nork to find ont .some 
other meaning. Most of which Inronted. forced nieaolntts are, I think, 
so Iriw and flat as to be nnbecoroinf; an inspired Apostle, and really i^ast 
reproach on the sacred oracles. The moat plausibie or these, pcrlisps, la 
that of Mr. Glass, which Is wholly built on the original word, translated, 
Tniiihl TBish, not bein^ in the optative mood; but In the past teniae of the 
indicative. But Grotius.whowas skilled in the Greek above most others, 
Haytt it Is common for the Greeks to use a word so, when It Is to be 
understood in the optative ,>«nse, nf which Uu^rc is an instance It Acts 
25. 22. And Glaflse'a sense is so low, that It appears to me to come to very 
little, and to be unworthy of the Apostle Panl ; and exhorts the true spirit 
and force of expression. The words, taktn iu the nicist easy and natural 
sense, in which Calvin and others have taken Uicm, do atronf^l; express 
the feelinic and exerclseof true benevolence, which St. Paul ought to have 
had, and to exprcHS on such an occasion; and which he certainly did 
profess lu a very high decree, who sought not his owu prollt, but the 
protit of many, that the? might be saved. 

Calvin, I suppose, is not cited as an aathoritp, but only to show the 
propriety of their Iwing called Sewi-CaiciwiMn, who do not agree with 
him In this sentiment. 

Wishing we may each of us be led into all Important In tnith. I am, 
Dear tJir, with high esteem, and much affection, your obliged, humble 
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UOGER SHERMAN TO SAMUEL HOPKINS. 

New Havbh, (klohrr, um. 
Dkar Sir:— 

I r«rclvcd your letter of the 3d Angast last, and am obliged to yon tor 
the observations it contains. 1 think there is no material dllTercncc of 
seuthnent iKtween us except on the last point. I am not convinced by 
what you have (vrote on that subject that my former opinion was wrong ; 
but I don': know that 1 can say much more to support It than 1 did be- 

I believe we do not dlfltr at all In opinion respecting that general 
benevolence wherein true virtue couslsta; which you admit includes a 
regard to our owu greatest good and happiness, and that regnnl I call an 
exercise of love to ourselves. When 1 said that self love and love to 
others were dlj^tlnct afl'ectlous, I only meant that lliey were exercises of 
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the some kind of affection towards dlSbrent objectit, liK., onrHelrefl and 

others. 

I du not fully underst&nd the force of your obserratloiui on whM 
aaid respecting the ground or reason why HeU love In tk betog d«atii 
of general benevolence is the source of mnrol erll, \\z.. "ThjU 
uWa from the want of a good moral taste, or spiritual discemmi 
which oeeations the person to place hts happiness In wroni^ ut^~c«ts.' 
You do not here distinguish between oixatinn ind poaitiiff. rmiae ttiough 
you make a material distinction between theni In your aenuona on "Sin 
the oTftuion of j^reat good." President Edwards I think has Ulastnitcd 
this point III his answer to Dr. Taylor on original sin, and In 
publishedwlthhlslire,on the en4alry,why natural men are enemies 
God. He BoppoHcs original righteousness In man was a snpemati 
principle which was withdrawn on his flrst transgression, andhlsnatai 
principles of agency remi^nlng, were exercised wrong, and his affectli 
set on wrong objects in conseqnenceof such wUbdrawment. The will 
affections are the powers of agency, and the enerclses of Ihctn are hi 
or Hlnfnl, according to the objects choaen or beloved, or according 
their exercises agree or disagree with the divine law. Moral good 
evil consUt In exercises and not in dormant principles; the heart ]s 
seat not only of siu bat of holiness according as it Is dllTerently aO^i 
Your observations on self love in personii dcstltnte of general bene' 
lence are unt opposed to anything I meant to express In my letter. 

Yon say, "that love to bdng In general necessarily regards and wlal 
the greatest possible happiness to him who exercises this love, this U 
indeed self love, which is aregard to one's avMagnelf, and as distlngniabi 
from all other*, and to no other being; but It Is the same dialut 
aCDK^tlon which wishes the highest happiness to every Individual Inclnt 
In being In general and therefore to himself, as necessarily lucluded IB 
the whole, and one among others." There appears to me to be a Uttle 
ambiguity In those w^ords or »elf and what follows. 1 suppose that the 
good and happiness of ouneHta and each individual being who la 
proper object of happiness, is individualts to be regarded, loved 
sought as an ultimate end, or what is desirable for Its own sakesa^ 
real good. "Man's chief end Is to glorify God, and enjoy him lorei 
Therefore when a person seeks his own highest good and happinem ts 
the enjoyment of God, and In connection with his glory, he answers tbe 
end nt his creation. Those texts which you cited to prove that self lore 
la slnfnl, I suppose ore uoC to be taken absolutely to condemn all love tc{_ 
self, but such only as Is opposed to, or unconnected with love to' 
as appears from Phil S. 4. Look not every man on bis own 
but every man al$o on the the things of others. No mm wer (« 
hU oanjlesh bat nouriiheth U and cheriaheth it. Oar own temporal oa 
as spiritual good may be lawfully sought and enjoyed, and 
appetites gratlflud, so that It be not done In a manner nr di 
prohibited by law. '-Every creature of God Is good and nothing 
refused if It be received with thnuksglvlng, etc." 
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I think you use the t«rm »ttf love in the narro 
UHed In general by othent; and when ploua persons llnil In thenisdves 
thoKv ck'slreH and wishes of their own f^oaA anrl bappineiM, whk'li I 
consider sh Inseparable from a moral a);ent, and which you admit arc 
lawful OS flowing from general benerolcnec. or oh a part of It, when 
they dnd eelf lure coDdemoed by that K^neral ttrni, It creates In their 
minds groiindlcas uneaHineni' and donbta as to their good estate. TUnugh 
perhaps a critical attention to your detltiition and distinctions might 
prevent this. 

As your observations on the other point liave not removed ray diffl- 
cnltles, I wHl make a few remarkH on that subject. 

1. The glory of God and his happiness do not depend on the will of 
his creatures. Acts IT. 36. Xeithtr it vonhligied by men'* kandii a* 
thvugh ht aefdttl annthlng. Job 3S. T. If thou be righieoii*, what glvttl 
thou him. etc. Ills goodness is his glory and that la displayed or manl- 
tcstod In his doing gootl. Exod. S3. IS, 19. AnO he tatd I hetetf.h thoe, 
KheiB me ihy glvrg. Aii'l he naW, / teill make mg g(iodne»» patt hf/ore thee, 
ele. 

a. None of his rational eroatnrcB are miserable hut for their own 
faiilt. He infllctjt punishment, not in a way of more liovereignty, hut as 
a righteous Judge or r.ovemor ; and for the general good. St gathern 
out of hie Kingilum all thinge that ojfenit and do imguitg, 

8. No person who has a holy love to God, can consistent with liis 
undeclared In the gospel, be tiually miserable; and their self denial 
for his glory, and all their trials and aHHctlons in tlils life work together 
for their best good, and work out for them an eternal weight of glory- 

4, The duties of self denial and suffering In the cause of God. are 
compatible only to this state of trial — and the precepts which require 
tbia, appear to me to be expressly limited to sulTerliig in this life, and 
eternal life Is promised as an encouragement to It; therefore 1 see no 
ground to extend them by reason or analagy to the point In question. 
Mat. 19. 3il, John 12. 25, Loke IB. 25. ett., Mark 10. 29, 30. 

5. No person who is to be a subject of everlasting misery is ever 
willing to endure It ; but It is the providential wilt ot God to sulTtr them 
to hate him and blaspheme his name because of tlieir torment ; therefore 
their willingness to suIHt, is not necessary for the manifestation of his 
glory In their punishment. Aiid 11 would Involve an Incoilsistcncy to 
suppose any person to be willing to submit to the providential will of 
God, in ail thecircumstauccsof his damnation, unxBillingneae tosulTcr and 
eitmUg to God on account of it, being material cironm stances. Vou 
mention the third petition in the Lord's prayer, "Thy ibUI be dnne on 
MrtA aiiiU in heacea" as a proof that shsolnte submission to the wiUof 
God is a duty. I admit that God's perceptive will ought to be obeyed 
In all things, and his providential will submitted tu m far as it \» made 
known by revelation, or the event; hut no particular person while In a 
state of probation can know that it is the providential will uf God tliat 
he shall llnally pcrlsb, but ho knoiva that it Is his pt-rcuptive will, that 
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ln^ i*hn.U turn and live, And (or persons who doubt nt tlieir eoad c 

tt) put It to trial by supposing a case that never can hapixin if they liftn 

any degree of true love to God, or If they ever eoraply wStb tin- retmirt 

nicnlK of the goHjiel ; and which it \a certain their hearts ue' 

cceonciled to. If It sliould happen, wonld only tend to till their mliK 

with ^creater perplexity and disquietude. Trne Christians s 

that no temptation (or trial) aliall happen to tliein but what they shall 

be enaliled to hear; and that thegra^re of Chriflt shall be sufllcleut for 

them ; but no Bueli graeious promNe uf anpport N made to any nho 

shall be the subjects of damnation, therefore a willlTigncSH 

this, U not a trial required of a true Christian The angela in boarM 

do God's will, bat we have no Intimation that they are regalred to 1 

willing to fall from their holy and happy state 

As to your obacrvattona on the Saints' iin perfections In this life, I at 
only remark, that I allow that they ought to approve whatever is order 
or permitted by God eonceming them as most holy and w 
their own condact in being unholy or sinful In any degree. 

As to the submission of the awahened humbled sinner to the dlvt 
sovereignty, I admitted that a sinner onRbt to Bppn)Te the law of Goi 
as holy, just and good In the threatenlufr endless misery to sinners; 
this Is consistent with their hoping In bis mercy. The convinced pabl 
can prayed, "SoiJ fie fMrcfful to me, a tinner." I suppose that the divl 
sovereignty Is the greatest encouragement that a convinced sinner has a 
can have, to hope for merey. That a God of inflnlte goodness ( 
(throagh the atonement) have mercy on whom he will, consistent witb 
the honor Of Ills law and government and of all his perfectlor 
much better ground of hope, than if the sinner was left to his ovr 
but I don't see that this Includes in it a willingness to be damned, though 
the convluced sinner has a sense of his Jnst desert of damnation, yet b 
Is Invited and required to tnm and live. 

St. Paul's wish, Itom. 9. 3, taken literally (as translated) I think ci 
be vindicated. 

t. Because It would liave been opposite to the revealed wiU ot C 
concerning iilni, he being a true Saint, conlil not be accursed 1 
Christ. 

S. It could have been of no use to bis brethren — bis damnation could 
not atone for their sins ; and there wan a auHlciPnt atancment made by 
Jesus Clirlst. I think all that be intended was to express In strong 
terms his great affection and concern for that people and not that he did_ 
or could r*all!/ wish damnation to himself for their sakes. Dr. Samtu 
Clark on the place says, "The expression Is highly figurative 
tionate^Dut his Intention was not to wish hihiself snbject to t 
eternal wrath of God, which is ab<iard and Impossible." 

It still appears to me that no moral agent ever was or cat 
to be damned, and that no such thing Is reitulred by the divine law oi 
gospel. It a person could be willing to be forever abandoneil to sin 01 
misery, be munt be so lost to any sense of good or happiness, as not li 
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be capable of any regard to the glory of Grod, or the good and happiness 
of the moral system ; for if he could take pleasure in these, he would 
not be wholly deprived of happiness. 
The bad tendency of this doctrine if it be not well founded, will be : — ' 

1. To give uneasiness to pious minds who may believe it upon the 
authority of those whom they think more knowing than themselves, l)ut 
yet they can*t find their hearts reconciled to it. 

2. Pious orthodox Christians who think it an error will be prejudiced 
against the books that contain it, however orthodox and useful in other 
respects, and will scruple the lawfulness of keeping them in their houses, 
or any way encouraging the spread of such books, lest they should be 
guilty of propagating dangerous errors. 

3. It will give the enemies of truth occasion to speak reproachfully 
of the authors of such books, and prejudice the minds of people against 
them, and so obstruct their usefulness. Therefore I wish you to cut off 
occasion, from those who may seek occasion. 

I am, &c. 

ROGER SHERMAN. 
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LA SALLE'S MONUMENT AT ROUEN. 

Bt Uamtltom B. Staples. 



To the list of objects abroad, of peculiar interest to an 
Americau ou account of their hi»torical association with 
his own country, the sculptured stone which covers the 
duat of Captain John Smith at St. Sepulchre's, the Raleigh 
window at St. Margaret's, the statue of Columbus at Genoa, 
there is now added another, the mural monument to La Salle 
at Roueu. It consists of it massive marble slab, by esti- 
mation eight feet high and nearly four wide. When I saw 
it, June 14, 1887, it was finished and leaned against the 
wall of one of the chapels on the north side of the Cathe- 
dral. Long before this, it has been permanently attached 
to the wall of Notre Dame — a church nearly four hundred 
years old when La Salle was born. I will attempt a further 
description of it. In the upper part tiiere is a bronze 
tablet embedded in the mitrbie, in the centre of which is 
a bas-relief likeness of La Salle in profile. Above the 
likeness is the coat-of-arms of La Salle. The likeness 
and coat-of-arms are set in a shell, which also affords 
a background. On a scroll, unrolled on each side of 
the shell, are the words Robert Cavelier de La SuUe 
MDCXLUJ. MD. The letters, except the last two. denote 
the year of his birth, while the letters MD, repeated, per- 
haps signify in part 1687, the year of his death, the rest 
of the letters being hid in the folds. The shell is supported 
on each side by scroll work and there me open spaces 
where leaves and dowers are introduced. The centre aod 
lower part of the monument present a raised marb|s 
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surface with regQlar aides, in each corner of wtich is repre- 
seDted a sttir of eight points, and upon the face of which is 
the following inscription in gilded letters : 

A la mcmoire de 

Robert Cavelier de La Sallo 

Baptise a Rouen le 22 Novembre 1643 

En 111 paroiase de Haint-Herhland 

Aujourdbui reunie a I'eglise-Catbcdrale de Notre Dame 

Anobli le 13 Mai 1675 par Louis XIV 

En recompeuse des Hervicea rendua a son pays 

MortlelJ) Mars 1687 

Apres avoir deeouvert et explore 

Les baaains de I'Ohio et du Mississippi, 

Et pendant vJngt annees du Canada au Golfe du Mcxique 

Fait connaitre aux sauvagea de I'Amerique 

La Religion Christiuune et le nom franijais 

Ce monuDient 

Consaore a honorer son patriotismo et sa piete 

A ete erige par les soins 

De Monaeigneur Tbomaa Archeveque do Rouen 

Primat de Normandie 

L'An mil huit cent quatre vingt sept. 

The raised surface which contains the inscription appears 
to mask a bronze anchor, parts of which project from its bor- 
ders, in the centre at the top a section of the stock witb a 
ring, at the bottom the point and on each side the fluke of 
an anchor and the end of the stock with a ring. The anchor 
isusually suggestive of maritime explorations, but when we 
consider the extent to which La Salle prosecuted his discov- 
eries upon the great lakes and rivers of North America and 
that bis last great discovery of Texas was the result of a 
maritime adventure, we can well concede the appropriate- 
ness of the emblem. To this it may be added tliat no man 
was ever ao much sustained liy the hope of which an anchor 
is the symbol as La Salle. 
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Recurring to the portrait imd ariuis of La Salle, the ncce»< J 
sories are very appropriate. The heraldic decorations ftt 
Versailles of the lime of Louis XVL as well aa the architec- 
ture aod furniture of that period have for characteristic 
details the shell and the scroll. The panel work of the 
time presents a series of scrolls or a combination of scroll 1 
and shell. It is fitting that the portrait and arms of J 
La Salle should have the same environment. The concep- I 
tion of this use of bronze in connection with marble is classio^J 
and deserves to be revived in commemorating one sa'l 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Roman heroism. Middle! 
ton in his "Ancient Rome in 1885," referring to the re-J 
mains of a decorated platform behind the rostra, says "On 
the marble slabs are a number of metal pins, showing that 
they were decorated with metal emblemata or reliefs, prob- 
ably of gill bronze." 

The portrait of La Salle as here represented, must he 
presumed to be a veritable likeness. In the Narrative and 
Critical History of North America, Vol. 4, p. 244, there is 
a portrait of La Salle from a design given in Greviecfl 
which, aa the note on the same page informs us, is said Ut^ 
be based on an engraving preserved in the Bibliotheque de 
Bouen, entitled Cavilli de La Salle, Francois. In regard 
to this portrait, it may be observed, first, that it represents 
a much older person than La Salte was at the time of his 
death — and second, that it does not express the qualities of 
mind and of character which must have been stamped on 
the countenance of La Salle. The face, benign and irreso- 
lute, cannot l)e that of La Salle, The mobility and fulness 
of outline of the features are inconsistent with the historic 
conception of the man. 

In the Magazine of American History, Vol. 8, part 1, io I 
connection with an article by Grcvier upon La Salle, LheieJ 
is an engraving of him and below are the words "Aflera 
photograph of the original painting." This painting iftl 
justly regarded as in a sense imaginary. It represents k f 
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person of the age of La Salle, but not witli the face or 
features that must have characterized him. The face is too 
bandsutne and pleasure-loving. It is a face unfurrowed 
by care and disappointment, untried by misfortune, unhar- 
dened by treachery. The likeueas on the monument, 
however, corresponds to the historical conception of La Salle 
in age and character. It is here presented to the world 
under the auspices and on the responsibility of the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, the Primate of Normandy, It cannot be 
supposed that any pains would be spared to obtain the most 
veritable likeness of La S^lle extant. The engraving at 
Koueu cannot have escaped notice. The internal evidence, 
too, in its favor is very strong. By the portrait we are 
able to recognize the man : his adamantine resolution, his 
dauntless courage, bis haughty, intniclable temper, his 
severe self-repression, his boundless ambition all are here 
discernible. We can discover a trace of the melancholy 
which preyed upon him in his last years, when scheme after 
scheme for profiting by his discoveries had failed, and he 
was threatened with irretrievable ruin. This is one of 
the rare cases where a profile is more satisfactory than 
the front face. Fairhold says that " a face which seen 
directly in front is attractive by its rounded outline, bloom- 
ing color, and lovely smile, is often divested of these charms 
when seen in profile, and strikes only so far as it has an 
intellectual i!xprossion. Only where great symmetry exists 
connected with a preponderance of the intellectual over the 
sensual, will a profile appear finer than the front face." I 
cannot ascertJiin from what source the Archbishop derived 
the arms of La Salle, but under the circumstanc(!s they 
must Iw regarded as authentic. The shield may be briefly 
described in terms of heraldry, the field gules or red indicated 
by parallel lines drawn in pale, in chief a star argent, in 
base u dog courant argent. The Achievement is ensigned 
with the helmet in profile with the visor closed, invariably 
assigned to baronets, knights and esquires. This coat-of- 
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arms was probably assumed at the time ho was ennobled by I 
LouU Xrv., May 13, lfi75. This was after the discovery I 
of the Ohio river, but before the erectioa of the fort and [ 
village of Frontcnac, and the voyage down the Mississippi. 
He had at this timi; determined to devote his life to tha I 
discovery of a passage from the Great Lakes to the South I 
Sea, the pathway to the E^ist and its unlimited trade. He I 
had also formed a scheme for the diversion of the fur trade J 
from the English to the French by a series of forts l»e- 1 
ginning at Niagara. In the light of these projects, there I 
is something very bright and prophetic in the device apoD J 
the shield. The dog in heraldry is the emblem of loyalty -I 
and fidelity, and this sentiment animated him in seeking tol 
extend the dominion of France and to secure for it the'l 
trade of these vast regions. The dog, too, was a fit 
emblem of his life, a life of tireless pursuit, of exploration, 
of finding new "paths to dwell in," The star on the shield I 
of eight points, a rare but permitted number, is suggestive 1 
of the heaven-inspired taith and zeal which supported him I 
in a life of trials such as lew have had to endure, of a pui^-J 
pose perhaps to penetrate regions where the stars would be f 
his only guide, of an identification of himself in some blind I 
fashion with the course of empire, perhaps dimly revealed 1 
to him in the strange solitudes of the West. It is a very I 
singular coincidence that the State of Texas which he dis- 
covered on his last expedition should have adopted a single 
star as the device of its seal and flag. 

The inscription on the monument claims more for 
Salle in one particular than can be fairly conceded. 1(4 
recounts that he discovered and explored the basins of the 1 
Mississippi and the Ohio rivers. This is virtually a claim 
that he discovered both rivers and the portion of country 
drained by them and their smaller tributaries. This claim , 
requires modification. De Soto is accredited with havin; 
discovered the Mississippi river early in 1541. Juj 
17, 1673, Marquette and Joliet, having descended th6< 
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Wisconsin reached the Mississippi river and explored it as 
far down as the mouth of Ww Arkansas river. In 1680, 
Hennepin explored the Illinois river and tho upper Mis- 
sissippi, but that he explored the Mississippi from the 
mouth of the Illinois to the Gulf, as be afterwards claimed, 
is not believed by reliable historians. As to the work of 
La Salle, it may be regarded as established that he discov- 
ered and explored the Ohio river, that he first explored 
the Mississippi from the mouth of the Arkansas to the Gulf, 
that he first discovered the mouths of the Mississippi and 
first took formal political possession of the vast region 
extending from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and from -the 
Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains in the name of the 
French King. While the inscription thus fails in entire 
accuracy it is nevertheless in the main true, a noble and 
impressive summary of a great life, in its objective aspects 
and results. On the subjective side it falls far short of 
giving an adequate impression of the qualities and charac- 
teristics of the man himself. Of this interior picture, an 
American historian has given us tlie form and lineaments. 
Of course I allude to Mr. Parkman's La Salle, a memorial to 
the great explorer destined to outlive bronze and marble. 

To an assembly of scholars in the country which owes so 
much to La Siille, it is not just to think of him only as an 
explorer. He was, in fact, a statesman as well. In the 
first place, he anticipated the development of international 
law in adopting the principle that a title by discovery needs 
to be perfected by actual occupation. In the next place, he 
first conceived the idea of the commercial value of the Mis- 
sissippi, and its indispensaJile importance to the growth and 
development of the great West. This idea, fully compre- 
hended by Jelferson and John Quincy Adams, led to 
the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States by the 
treaty of April 30, 1803. Thus the Great Republic entered 
into his self-sacrificing labors. His original project was to 
ascertain whether the river which he supjwsed to be but the 
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hio, emptipd into the Atlantic C 
or the Gulf of Mexico, or the Gulf of California. Hi 
opinion was that it discharged into tlie South Sea and thus 
would open a pajjsago to tho East. When he had satisfied 
himself that the river discharged into the Gulf of Mexico, 
he ceased to be a visionary and became a statesman. He 
saw that this and not the route through Canada was the 
destined route for the trade likely to spring up from Uie 
settlement of tlie great West. He therefore proposed to 
effect a settlement at the mouth of the Mississippi river and 
there to construct forts to guard its entrance. He I 
already established his colony on the Illinois river, erect 
there Fort St. Louis and tregun to form the vaat c 
eracy of the Indian tribes by which it was hoped to consoli- 
date the power of France, to attract thither, as to a vast 
emporium, the fur trade of all that great region of which t] 
Mississippi was the outlet to the aea, and to furnish a n 
tary force for the conquest of the silver mines of Mexict 
Was there ever a more magnificent dream of empire t 
that which comprised a-s an outlying domain of France, 
Canada, the Great Lakes and the region whereof La Sallo 
took possession in the name of the French King? In t 
language of Parkman, "America owes him an endurii^ 
memory, tor in this masculine figure she sees the pionei 
who guided her to the possession of her richest heritaga.4 
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THE SITE OK THE FIRST COLLEGE BUILDING AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

By AsDRBW McFari.ano I>avib. 



I 



It 13 a singular fact that knowledge of the exact site uf the 
first college building has l)cen lost. We know where Gov- 
ernor Dudley's house stood ; a tablet marks the spot where 
Stephen Dnye lived ; knowledge has been preserved of the 
sites of the first nieeting-hnuse and the first schoor-housc in 
Cambridge, but when we come to the first college building, 
by far the most interesting building to the historian and 
antiquary that has ever been erected in Cambritlge, we can- 
not iiositively state that the spot where it stood is to be 
found within the limits of the present college yard. The 
probability that this was so is great and almost amounts 
to a certainty. If we can fix the title to any jrortion of 
the land which now constitutes the college yard, in the 
name of the college in 1^38, it is to that spot we should 
direct our search for traces of the lost building. 

The early records of Cambridge are contained in two 
volumes respectively devoted to "Town" and " Pro- 
prietiiry" records. The proprietary records do not men- 
tion any grant or title which can be construed as directly 
lodged in the college in lrt38, but in the town records, in a 
list of the grants which had been made at that time out of 
the Ox pasture, mention is made of two and two-thirds acres 
to *' the Professor" for a school or college. So far as is 
known this grant was the only one at that date through which 
title to any land had been given to the college. Do these 
two and two-thirds acres constitute a part of the college 
yard ? 
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In 1848, Samuel A. Eiiot iiublished a hJatnry of Harviird 
0>llege. An attempt was made ut that time to trace back 
the titles of the several lots which mnke up the college yard, 
and a map wus appended to the publication, on which the 
approximate boundaries of the lots as originally gnmted 
were indicated. The history of some of these lots was suf- 
ficiently well known to discloso their situation and their 
boundaries with reasonable certainty. These having lieen 
identified, the location of other lots concerning which less 
was known, was determined with approximate accuracy. 
The plotting of these boundaries left a lot of two and 
a quarter acres on the plan, which fronted on Kirkland street, 
or the old Chadestown highway. This lot extended back to 
the middle of the quadrangle and comprehended within its 
bounds a portion of the present Camliridge street. The 
grant of two and two-thirds acres to the professor, which 
has been already alluded to, was accepted by the maker of 
the map as the probable source of title for this lot. The 
author of the history says : " The appropriation of two and 
two-thirds acres to the school appears on the plan reduced 
to two and a quarter acres; and it must be regarded as a 
pretty close approximation, considering the vagueness of the 
description given of so many of the adjoining lots, the pre- 
vailing inaccuracy of measurement in those days (before land 
was sold hy the square foot and before square inches had 
become appreciable), and making allowance for the quantity 
which has been taken by public authority for widening 
the streets, which in the seventeenth century were merely 
lanes." 

If this identification with the lot on the plan, of the grant 
to the professor in 1638, is correct, it is of great importance 
in connection with our search for the site of the original 
building, because in that event we have established the 
location of a lot, the title to which was in the college in 
1638 and has remained in its unbroken possession until to- 
day. Moreover this grant furnished the only title, so far as 
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is knowD, that the college then had to land ia Cambridge. 
Let ud exiimine the premises on which the identification 
rests. If they are incorrect, then the preference which 
would 1)6 given to this particular lot will be correspondingly 
diminidbed. 

To ascertain whether the grant of two and two-thirds 
acres am properly be located in the college yard we must 
have recourse to the original grants. We find in the town 
records the following entry : " lfi38. Md. It is agreed 
that the old ox pasture that lieth [two or three words 
gone] the way to Charlcstowne, shall have the other part 
on the North side of the path added to it and impropriated 
to some of the purchasers and others that it now stands in 
manner hereunder written." 

Then follow two lists of grants in separate columns head- 
ed respectively "The North Side" and "On the South side 
of the Path." In the column bended " The North Side " is 
this entry : " The Professor 28." In the column headed 
*' On the South side of the Path" this entry appears : '' Mr. 
Eaten 3 J." It is not important what the missing words in 
the heading were, bat it is not improbable that the sentence 
if filled out would read, " the old ox pasture that lieth on 
both sides the way to Charleatowne." There is no doubt, 
however, that the record shows that "The Professor" had 
2§ acres granted him on " the North Side," and that Mr. 
Eaton had 2 acres 2 roods gnmted him " on the South side 
of the Path." 

The following entry describes more particularly the in- 
tent of the town in making the grant to the Professor. 

"Md. The 2 acres and 3 above mentioned to the Pro- 
fessor is to the Town's use forever for a public school or 
College i and to the use of Mr. Nath. Eaton as long as he 
shall be employed in that work ; so that at bis death or 
ceasing from that work he or his shall be allowed according 
to the charges he hath Iwen al in building or fencing." 

An analysis of this record shows that, while the grant is 
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plainly enough to the College for a public use, the icleDEil| 
cation with the two and one-quarter acres of the plan faiM 
The grant is on the north side, while the lot is on the sol 
side of the Charlestown path or way. 

There can be no reconciliation of this difference in thJ 
descriptions of the two lota unless it shall appear that the 
identification of Kirkland street with the Charlestown high- 
way is a mistake, or that the location of the Charlestown 
highway was, during the period under discussion, changed 
to the northward, so that lots which iu l(i38 were properly 
described as ou the north side, were at a later date to be 
found upon the south aide of the highway. There will be 
no occasion to examine these two questions separately. The 
discussion of the second proposition will practically carry as 
over grounds which will enable us to determine the first. 

At the outset, the suggestion that the Charlestown high- 
way may have been moved to the northward, thus affecting 
tho descriptions of the lots in their relation to the highway, 
seems improbable, but a moment's reflection will show that 
it is entitled to consideration. When Braintree street was 
laid out, several lots which are now included within tho 
College yard, each containing a fraction of an acre, were 
granted as house lots. These lots faced to the southward 
on Braintree street, and ran through to a lane in the rear 
called Cow Yard Lane, which evidently must have been 
parallel to Braintree street. Each of these house lots car- 
ried with it an acre of land on the north side of Cow Yard 
Lane, granted out of the Ox pasture, on which, according 
to the descriptions in the records, stood the bams and out- 
buildings belonging to the several house tots. The lines of 
these lots nearly coincided with the cardinal points of com- 
pass, and these points alone are mentioned in the de9cri|i- 
tionsin 1642, although in 1638 in the first record that we have 
of the lots, they are spoken of as if the sides ran N. W. lo 
S. E. and N. E. to S. W. It will be easily understood that a 
series of lots each contiining with the lot in t 
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acre and a fraction of an acre, must, in order to secure tbe 
amount of land represented in the grants, have extended 
back into what now ooDStitutes the college yard, so as to in- 
clude nearly one-half the present quadrangle. In 1638, the 
descriptions of the house lots and of the acre lots in the rear 
show that the two classes of lots were separated by Cow 
Yard Lane. In 1B42, no mention of the lane ia made in the 
descriptions, hut the house lots and the acre lots in the rear 
are described as if they were united. Cow Yard Lane has 
between these dates entirely disappeared. In a similar way 
Field Lane, another lane within the limits of the College 
Yard which is mentioned in some of the early descriptions, 
subsequently disappeared. If these lanes could be appro- 
priated by the owners of adjoining lots, it would, of course, 
have been an easy matter to move the Cbarleatown highway 
to the northward to suit the convenience of those who owned 
lots in the Ox pasture. 

There is a curious phrase used, tn lfi38, in the descrip- 
tion of a lot belonging to Edward Gotfe, which at first 
sight seems to carry with it the idi a that the highway must 
have been so moved. In this description, Gofte's lot is 
hounded on the Northwest — or, correcting the point of com- 
pass to correspond with a later description — on the North, 
by Cow Yard Lane and " the common gate liiiewise to 
Charlestowne."' Gotle's house lot contained but biilf a rood, 
but he had the full acre lot in the rear which went with 
these Braintree street lots. His rear lot was probably 
carved out of the Ox pasture by continuing the side Hues of 
the Braintree street lot to the northward until they com- 
prehended between them the necessary amount of land. 
Between the house lot and the acre lot was Cow Yard Lane. 
There is no probability that the north line of this bouse lot 
actually abutted against the gale to the Charlestown high- 
way. This gate could not have opened into Gofie's rear 
lot. It could not have opened into Cow Yard Lane. In 
either of these cases the highway would have been recog- 
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iiizcd in the descriptions. The phrase cun only mean that I 
the gute to the ChnrlestowD highway was sufficiently uearl 
the north line of the hoUf>e lot to furnish a liind-mark, and! 
the circumstances of the case require thiit it should bavel 
been to the westward of the lot. The grants of the several I 
Brain tree-street lots with their acre lnts in the rear detcr-f 
mine the primary <iirection of the road which was enteredl 
by the Common gate. If it hud borne to the eastward at J 
once it must have intersected these lots. It must, there*! 
fore, at first have taken a northerly direction through thai 
Common in order to avoid them, and this direction i 
have been maintained long enough to avoid other lot« which | 
had been granted out of the Ox pasture, which were de- I 
scribed as having their northern boundaries on the Charles- J 
town highway and which must have been to the north of the I 
acre lots. From all this, it would seem that the Charles- I 
town highway and the route through the Common which I 
ted to it, may he traced through modern landmarks some- I 
what as follows : Goffe's house lot was near where Harvard f 
street becomes Harvard Square. Adjacent to, or near the J 
northwest corner of the lot, was the gate through which-^ 
entrance was efl'ected to the Common. Through this "Com- 
mon gate" those who wished to go to Charlestown passed, 
and, skirting the lots which had Iwen granted out of the 
Ox pasture, they proceeded in a northerly direction until 1 
they reached the highway. In seeking to identify this I 
highway we must look for some old street which will take I 
us to Charlestown neck. Kirkland street fullils the necea-J 
sary conditions. It starts at the Common, it leads towards I 
the Neck, and it is put down on plans of a later date as the J 
Charlestown highway. The rudeness of the descriptions c 
these early grants compels a corresponding looseness i 
language in discussing their interpretation. Bearing 
in mind, the identification of Kirkland street with UieJ 
Charlestown highway of the records may i>c accepted i 
probably correct. Further, it does not seem ])robuble thati 
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there was any cbange in the location of the highway which 
would enable us to reconcile the difl'crenco in the (!esfri|)- 
tions of the grant and the lot. 

It may he contended that there is an error in the heading 
"The North Side," or in the entry of the grant undei- that 
he»<ling. The person who plotted the map in Eliot's his- 
tory, apparently did not look for the grant on the north side 
of the highway, and there was no other allugion in the town 
or college records to attract bis attention to property in 
that vit'inity standing at that time in the name of the col- 
lege. It might, perhaps, he considered a coraplele anawer 
to this suggestion of a pogsilde error in the heading or 
entry, that these liats wore prepared for the expn^ss pur- 
pose of classifying the lots aceortling aa they were either to 
the north or to the south of the highway, and for that reason 
alone were likely to be correct. We arc not, however, 
limited lo this list for proof that the college was actually in 
possession of a lot on the north side of the highway in 1639 
and in 1642. 

In 1639 Richard Jackson bought an acre of land in the 
Ox pasture, which was described in the Proprietary records 
as north of "the College lot," and which abutted on land of 
Nathaniel Sparrowhawk to the north. In 1642 the bounda- 
ries of this lot are similarly described, except that Sparrow- 
hawk then owned also to the east. There is no reference 
here to the Charlestown highway, but the fact that Jack- 
son's lot was to the north of the college lot cuts off any at- 
tempt at identification with the lot of two and one-quarter 
acres, the northern boundary of which was the Charlestown 
highway. It will be observed that Jackson's lot abutted on 
land of Sparrowhawk. By means of the description of 
SpaiTowhawk's land we are enabled to show that these lots 
were all on the north side of the Charlestown highway. 
This description is found in the list of property in 1642, 
from which it appears that Nathaniel Sparrowhawk then had 
a dwelling-house and lot north of the Charlestown highway. 
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From an examination of the boundaries we It-arn tbat there 
waa "College land" and land of Richard Jackson 
west, and on tlie north "land of his own," 

Thus we liave the original grant in 1638 of land to tlM 
college north of the highway ; evidence of ownership i 
1639, through the description of Richard Jackson's lot, ii 
evidence of continued ownership in 1642, through the de- 
scriptions of the Jackson and the Sparrowhawk lots. 

It forms no part of ray purpose to trace the title of t 
college land which was situated north of the Charlestowii^ 
highway. It is evident, however, tliat in 1638 a grant was 
made to tlie college trom that portion of the Ox pasture 
north of tlie highway, and that in 1642 the college still 
owned it. Ought we to look for Ihe site of the first coUeg) 
building on this grant? I think not. All the traditions o& 
the college point to the college yard as the home of the coM 
lege from the time of it^ birth. If the building had stow 
outside the present yard knowledge of its site would U 
been preserved. Moreover, Hubbard t<>lU us that the t 
building, subscriptions for the erection of which were begi 
in 1672, stood "not far from" the first building. The f 
dations of the present "Harvard Hull" arc on the exact siti 
of Hubbard's new building, and, although his language i 
vague, it would point to some spot near at hand in the c 
lege yard, rather than to a site on a diflTerent lot separated 
by an intervening public way. We must, therefore, look 
elsewhere for the site of the first college building than on 
the two and two-thirds acres, tlie title to which was lodgedj 
in the college in 1638. 

The identification by Eliot of the grant and the lot bavin; 
been rejected, what are the claims of the two and one- 
tev acres for special considenvtion in our search for the siti 
of the first College building? Wo can easily show that tl 
lot was in possession of the College in 1642, I)Ut prior t 
thai date we find no record of ownership. In the TowUij 
records, we have seen that at the same time that the grant o 
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two and two-thirds acres on the north side of the Cbnrles- 
town highway was made to the Professor, a grant of two 
acres and two roods on the south side of the Charlcstown 
highway was made to Eaton. The close relation in size 
that this latter grant bears to the lot under discussion, com- 
bined with the intimate manner in which Eaton's affairs 
were interuingled with those of the College are to say the 
least suggestive. There is still another grant to Eulon in 
this list, but as it was for four acres and the land was sit- 
uated on the north side of the Charlcstown highway it does 
not seem probahle that it has any bearing on the subject. 

I have said that we can easily show that the College was 
in possession of this lot of two and one-quarter acres in 
1642. At that date, the Proprietary Records show that 
Thomas Shepard held lands in the Ox pasture, south of the 
highway to Charlestown and east of "Land intended for the 
College." The lots of Edward Goffe, and John Betts, the 
former on Braintree street, and the latter on the east side 
of the Common, both adjoined "land intended for the Col- 
lege." The boundaries of these lots help us in approxi- 
mately identifying the site of the land "intended for" — 
that is to say — set apart for the use of the College. It can 
only be the two and one-quarter acres on Eliot's plan 
which he identilies as the two and two-thirds acres granted 
to the School. The peculiar language used in the descrip- 
tions would indicate that this land had Iieen specially 
assigned to the College, The manifest meaning of the 
pht'ase "intended for the College" is, "set apart for the use 
of the College." We have found no other lot standing in 
the name of the College prior to 1642 than the one north of 
the highway. The question naturally suggests itself was 
the grant to Enton of two acres and two roods south of the 
highway a grant to the College? Or, if not in itself an 
original grant, is it possible that the College derived title in 
any way through him? We know that when he was 
removed from office his affairs were put in the hands of a 
51 
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Commission,' and that special instructions were giveD I 
the General Court ' the apparent purpttse of which was to* 
protect the interests of the College which were inextricaliiy 
involved in bis personal ufikirs. If this was the lotgmnted 
to Eaton then the transfer to the College in the adjustmentB 
of his alfairs was [>osaible ami the only olyection to its selw 
tion as a probable site for Ihe building would lie thut ittj 
1638 the title was not in tho College. 

Whatever the explanation of the foregoing facte may I 
this at least is certain — Ihe claim of the lot of two and om 
quarter acres for especial consideration on the ground t 
it was the only lot owned by Ihe College in 1638 i 
longer be put forth. If the title did not come tbrou^l 
Eaton then we have no evidence, direct or indirect, of own- 
ership prior lo 1642 when we find it mentioned as 
"intended for the College." If title is derived through tha^ 
grant of two acres and two roods to Eaton then the condi 
tions compel us to admit in the competition one other \tji 
which in 1638 was in Eaton's name and which in 1642 vrai 
known aa College lam! . The two lots stimd upon the sani 
basis whether the claim be made that the grant to Eata 
was in reality a grant to the College or whether the CoUegi 
derived title through the adjustment of Eaton's atfairs aft 
his departure. 

In 1638, Edward Goffc's house lot on Braintree street was 
described in the Proprietary Records as bounded on the 
east by a lot in the name of Eaton, the languago used being 
"Mr. Eaton on the South East, Brayntry street Souti 
West." The acre lot in the rear also had "Mr. Eiitoa 
South East." In 1642, the house lot and acre lot in thq 
rear are descrilwd as one lot, bounded on the East by ' 
College" and on the North by "land intended for the CnU 
lego." At the same date John Betis had an acreoflaiM 
West of the Gofie lot and South of "land intended fort) 
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College."' The same record shows that Thomas Shepartl 
was the owner of a lot on Braintree street which was 
hounded on the West by "the College" and that he owned 
four and a half acres in the Ox pasture which were bounded 
on the north by the Charleytown highway and had on the 
west "Land intended for the College." Sheiwiid therefore 
owned at that time about six acres in what is now the Col- 
lege yard. His land was bounded on the north by the 
Cbarlestowo highway, on the south by Braiutree street and 
on the weat by College land which extended from Braintree 
street through to the Charleatowu highway. This College 
land was composed of two parcelw, the Bra in tree-street lot 
which in 1638 was described as Eaton's and the lot bounded 
on the Charlestown highway detined as ''land intended for 
the College." To the West of the College Braintree-atreet 
lot was Goffe's lot, which wa.s bounded on the nortli by the 
"land intended for the College." The "land intended for 
College" was the two and one-quarter acres identified by 
Eliot with the original grant of 16.38. 

The lot iietween Goti'e's and Shepard's is the one which I 
have said stands upon the same footing as the two and one- 
quarter acre lot in the plan, as far as title goes, in its claims 
to recognition as a competitor for the site of the building. 
The title is in Eaton's name in 1638. The lot is entirely 
within the college yard. It abuts against the two and one- 
quarter acre lot in the rear, and thus is on equal terms, not 
only in respect to title, but also in regard to the application 
of Hubbard's description. 

In this connection it may be worth our while to note cer- 
tain peculiarities in the use of language in the records, in 
referring to the sevenil lots which were in possession of the 
college in 1642. 

) On the map in Gliot'n tiiHtory the Bettii lot la t>ouad(>(] oq tlio aorCh by land 
of SweoUuaDi and In Ihe description, p. ISO, Ibe lot in iwld lo huve been 
bounded by -'Sireutman on the Xiirth, and land at the College on tbe EoMt." 
If M» descrlptloD was taken from tbe recurdi, It must hare been from a later 
■0 tban Ibat of 1643. 
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It will tie oleerred that, id the description of Sbepard's 
umI GoSe's lots, it is " lite Collie " which is to the east or tn 
the we«t of the respective lots. It will be readiljr admitted. 
by tho8« who contead thst there is sofDe significance in tbb 
use of Ihc wont, that even if the colk^ Ituilding was re- 
ferred to MS **the Collie," ibe building itself coald Dot 
have coTen.^ the whole lot. The equivalent of the phrase 
to such believers would be **tho land on which the College 
bailding slauds," This bein^ admrtted — the right to sog- 
gesl that the phrase means only in general terms "CollogB 
land.* must be allowed to those who contend that the col- 
lege bailding stood elsewhere. While the full force of this 
argnment ts freely granted, it must be remembered that tbc 
Sbepard lot and the Goffe lot are tbe otUv lots described as 
abutting on "the College." 

In the several descriptions of other lots borderii^ on col- 
lege land, which have been referred to. Ibis specific phrase 
does not ocear. Tlie lot of two and oae~4juarter actvs b 
referred to as "College land." or as "UDd intended for the 
CoHege." The colle^ land adji>iait:^ Kicbard Jackson's lot 
on tbe north side of the Charlestowo highway ts spoken of 
in the description of Jacksoo's lot in 1639, as the ''College 
lot." while ID 1642 it is " College land."" In 1639 xbv grant 
of two and two-thirds acres was tbe only grant which had 
then been made direi-tlr to the college in this {larl of Cam- 
bridge. It was, therefore, natural to refer to it as the 
••College lot." even if the baiMing wms elsewhere. In 1642 
the collie owoe<l other lamt in the immediate vicinity, atid 
the lot north of the Cfaarleslown highway is do longer 
spoken of as "the College lot," 

No conclusive deductions can be drawn fhioi the b 
used in these detst^rrptions, but if any inference whatever S 
to be made, it favors tbe Braintree street lot as tbe atie I 
the bailding. 

The fiKts l^earit^ iqioa tbe qoestioa, wbicfa hftve i 
been cited, are ail taken ^Mia the town and i 
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records. Wo have one other place to which we can turn 
for inforroation. College Book Xo. III. is not a l>ook of 
original entry, but is a collection of tranficripts from othpr 
records, and of copies of importiint papers and documents. 
The handwriting in which these entries are made is identified 
hy Quincy as that of Thomas Danforth. Danforth was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Overseers in lf>54, and it is evident 
that the necessity for making some systematic effort to pre- 
serve copies of the more important papers of the college 
impressed itself npon him very soon after entering upon 
the duties of his office. At all events there is no reason to 
douht tlmt we are indebted to iiim for ail the earlier records 
in College Book No. HI. Danforth spent his boyhood in 
Cambridge, and although but a youth when the college 
building was erected, the events connected with the early 
history of the college bad taken place within the period 
comprehended by his memory. He prefaces the copy of 
Nathaniel Eaton's account of expenditures upon the college, 
which is ent€red in College Book No. III., with the follow- 
ing heading : 

*' Mr. Nathaniel Eaton was chosen Professor of the said 
school in the year one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
seven, to whoso care the management of the donations be- 
fore mentioned were intrusted, for the erecting of such edi- 
fices as were meet and necessary for a college and for his 
own lodgings, &c." 

Taking the statement that Eaton was authorized to erect 
"such edifices as were meet and necessary for a college and 
for hXa own lodgings," in connection with the memorandum 
explanatory of the grant of 1638, according to which, "at 
his [Eaton's] death or ceasing to work, he or his" were to 
be allowed "according to the charges" they had been at 
" in building or fencing," the intention is evident to provide 
Elaton a home on the college property. The author of an 
article entitled "The First President of Harvard College,"' 
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printed in the New England Historical and Gf'iiealogieal 9 
Begirttpr, Vol. IX.. p. 270, speaks of EatonV hoc 
the college in lfi39,'' and refrrs to the MsMsachu'^tt?' Colon- 
ial BeconU. Vol. I . p. m, for his aathnrily. An exun- 
inatioD of this reference will ^bow tltat there was mithiag in 
the record am to tlie po^ititm of the house. The langiu^ 
of the record is, "Thomas Sjrmouds was mjoyned to a(»- 
pear at the Quarter Court aiioat Mr. Eaton's house and Uie 
College." Eaton's house is again n^feired to in the fragmen- 
tary record cjuotetl by Savage in the tiotc in Winthrop's 
New England. Vol. I., p. 310, which is sup|)osed to ba j 
Mr». Eaton's testimony as to the food furnished Eatonlq 
pupiU, but there iw nothing in the testimony which helps a 
in determining the situation or character of the house. 

The ttcrieH of facts just recited suggest the possibility 
that the house, low.irds the erection of which Eaton i 
authorized to use college funds, and concerning which, after4 
Eaton's Hight, Thomas Symonds was enjoined to appear b»^ 1 
fore the Quarter Court, may hare )x-en built on the BrsinJ 
tree-street lot which, in 1638, was in Eaton's tuu 
this lot was Eaton's house lot, it is evident that the collej 
boildiog would not have been put there. 

The several statements which have led tip to this s 
tjon are not, when tJiken separately, of much importance iv 
determining the site of the first college building. 

They are, however, entitled to examination, and it will 
not tie iimiss to note certain patent facts in connection with 
them which may influence our conclusions. 

In the first place as to the u£e of the college funds i 
building the house. Eaton was appointed in 1637 and i 
removed in Septeml)er, 1639, He did not bundle any part 
of the appropriation made by the Geaeml Court in lii36. 
That appropriation stood to the credit of the college in 164j 
in the account rendered by County Treasurer Tyag.' 
are not able to trace any muney into the college treosttl 
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prior to the deiith of John Hiirvanl. Eaton in his accounts 
charges himself with £200 received from Harvard's admin- 
istrator and accounts for its expenditure on the college 
Imilding.' It is prohahlc that Eaton was in possession of 
his house and that his school was in oiioration liefore he 
received any part of this money. 

Second. As to the rij^ht to build on land t>etonging to 
the college. This privilege was limitcil by its terms to Ihe 
grant of 1638. If an allowance was to lie made to him or 
hisheir^ for improvements on other lots in case of death or 
removal, no mention is made of it in the records. 

Third. As to the intervention of the General CpUrt. Thu 
only inference to he dniwo from this as to the situation of 
Eaton's house, is that Eaton's house was not on the collie 
land, for if it had been, the college would have needed no 
protection. 

Finally, on the general question whether the Braintree- 
street lot was Eaton's house lot, the proiiiietury records 
furnish an independent answer. In lli38 there was granted 
to Nathaniel Eatou " in the old ox jmslure two acv&s for a 
house lot." This lot was descrilied as follows : " By the 
05C pasture East, a town lot South, Richard Jackson, North, 
Cow common, West." This is evidently not the Brainlree- 
street lot. 

The language of the inventory of the college estate in the 
year Ifi.'i-l, as given in the copy entered in College iiook No. 
III., comes nearer being a direct statement as to the site of 
the first college building, than any of the descriptive 
phrases From Ihe records which have been heretofore quoted. 
At that date the college was the owner of a house lot situated 

■Quiocy publiibei Eatou'* avcoDot, Vul. I., p. 463. Wlnthrop given tbe 
tollowing ouuouiit oflhu Btep<lHken aftiT Enloii'i flisht: " BeliiK tliussnnehis 
oroditors hegna to eoiupluiu ; nnd thi^reupoo it wan fouod, nine lie was run In 
debt about £1,000, and hud taken up iiiaal of tbi« maaey upou bills he h:.d 
uharited io EnKlaml upon hi* tiroElier's iwpnis, unU ocbnn whom b« had no such 
relnlloD to. Su bia cstuto wm seized and put Inio uoromUnlonera handii to b« 
diTlded among hlit cretiitora. nllnniriK nomewhst fur the praaenc malnlenauco 
ol hU wife and childrcn."-Wintlirop's lleiv Eugland, Vol. I., p. 31S. Tbe 
omlMlon of any refereacu to the appropriation of College fundi In ootiveuble. 
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on the southwest corner of the streets now known aa Har- 
vard and Holyoke atreels. The lot is to-day covered by the 
building known aa Ihe Holyoke House. It is described in 
the inventory of 16.54 aa follows : 

" Itom. A small piece of land lying before tlie Colle^ 
and was formerly the bouse lot of Robert Bnidish." If, in 
our endeavor to give weight to all the arguments against the 
Bra in tree-street lot, we gniut that there was no special sig- 
nificance iu the fact that the lots to the east and wost of it 
were described as abutting on "the College ;" if we admit 
that wherever the word "College" is thus used in the 
description " College land" is meant, and further that there I 
is no inference to be drawn from thefact that the use of this 
peculiar language is confined to this lot; still we shall have 
to furnish some reason for abandoning the natural inteipreta- 
tion of the phrase " lying before the College " which is used 
in the inventory. If the college building stood upon tWd 
Braintree-street lot, facing Braintree street, the Bradisb lot J 
lay before it. Thus situated the new building which wat 
first occupied in 1B77 might well he described by Hubbard 
as being not far from the old one. The two sites werafl 
within the same enclosure, so that communication between] 
them could he had without going off the college land, ; 
they were but a short distance apart.' 

' Chnrlea Desne, LL.D., pOMesBCs a travlni; of s mi]) entltltij m (ollowai ■ 
"Plan of CftrabrldjiiiadHpteiitotheyBsrl«85b>- James WinthropiJanimry, 1901.. J 
Used by Rev. A. Qolmoii, D.D., for history of Csmbiidiie." On tbis map the 
tollowini; words are written " College louuded 1638 and built near this pluoe a 
little South of Its prcBent site." A ruasonable Intcrprctalion nl this iangux^ 
would tbrow tliesltc witblu the llmita of tbu Bralatree-atreet lot. It is uiitor- 
tuuate that Mr. Winthrop did not give bia authority for the statement. 

I wlsb taacknowledt^iny obligatlODB toDr. Dcane fortbe privilege of iDBpnot-] 
IngtbU map and tor the patient Intereat he biu taken Id mj luvestigation of U ' 
Bnbject. 

The lot marked Pimlry od thl» aiap U the Eaton lot. Tbc firnt record tl 
we have of the lot, it stood In the name of " William Teyntree" and waa] 
doa<M*ibed as follows: " in the town, one house with backside, and garden 
halt a rood." 

" More In Oon Turd Bow, one cow house with a bnukside. about one tLorafS 
TbnmRH Hooker South East, Cow Tnrd Lane South Went, James Olmatndfl 
North Went, the Common pales North East." 
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To sum up then. The college buildiog did Dot Btand 
upon the lot granted in 1638, becauee that lot was north of 
Charlestown highway. The Charlestown highway can not 
reasonably be supposed to have been moved to the north 
between 1638 and 1642, so as to make the grant in 1638 of 
land north of the highway in 1638 south of the changed 
road in 1642, because the grants south of the road, already 
made in 1638, require that the road should be at least as 
far north as Rirkland street. The two aud two-thirds acres 
gniDted at that time are not to be confounded with the two 
and one-quarter acres with which Eliot identifies them, 
because they are on diiferent sides of the Charlestown high- 
way. If the two and one-quarter acre lot on Eliot's plan 
can not be identified with the two and two-thirds acre grant, 
then the argument that the college building should be found 
there because it was the only lot owned by the college at 
that time falls to the ground ; and, whether title be claimed 
through Eaton or not, the college ownership can not be 
traced farther back than the college ownership of the Braio- 
tree-street lot. If title to both of them be traced through 
Eaton, then both stand on the same ground. Toolfset the 
suggestion that inasmuch as the title to the Braintree street 
tot was in Eaton's name in 1638, his bouse may have stood 
there, we can only rely, first, upon the fact that he had a 
lot granted him elsewhere which was specifically designated 
as a house lot, and, second, on the weight which attaches 
to the peculiar language used in the descriptions and in the 
Inventory, when mention in made of the Braintree street lot. 
The Goffe lot on Braintree street adjoined " the College " 
on one side; the Shepard lot on Braintree street adjoined 
" the College " on the other side. Both these lots are com- 
prehended within the college yard, and their situation is 
known with approximate accuracy. The Bradish lot "lay 
before the College." The situation of this lot is known with 
absolute certainty. If descriptive language means any- 
thing, the site of the first college building at Cambridge 
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ought to be found within the lines of the lot marked E^toafl 
on the plan in Eliot's History of Hiirvard College. Perhiipsfl 
the eastern part of the Wadsworth house may cover! 
a portion of the old foundation. Perhaps a part offl 
Gray may overlap the spot where the old building ' 
stood. The limits of the lot would even permit that tbe 
building should have stood within the present Quadrangle, 
As the Inventory of 1654 records, with scrupulous minute- | 
ness, the fact thut the building had a cellar, it is not un-f 
liitely that systematic search might reveal the site, unleasn 
subsequent excavations have obliterated the traces wbicM 
the searchers would naturally hope to find. It is not im-1 
possible that more direct evidence as to the site of thei 
building may be exhumed. Until this shall he the oasej 
it seems to me that the evidence preponderates in favor c 
the Braintree-street lot. 
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THE ALABAMA STONE. 

I(Y nENKV W. nAYNBS. 



On Miiy 1, 1824, Mr. Silas Dinamore, of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, who had been elected a councillor of this society, in 
recognition of the compliment thus paid to him, forwarded 
for its ciibinet the large, unwrought piece of sandstone, of a 
rudely conical shape and bearing an inscription in Roman 
letters and Arabic figures, which is now before us. It 
measures 21} inches in height, 18 in breadth, and from 10 
to 13 in thickness ; and weighs 204 pounds. In regard to 
the iiiscnption Dr. Haven says: "To our eyes it reads 
HISPAN.ET.IND.REX as plainly as the same inscription 
on a Spanish (juarter of a dollar that is somewhat worn. 
The figures may be as above represented (1232), but of 
course they cannot be intended for a date."' 

Sir Daniel Wilson calls it "an innocent piece of blundei^ 
ing," and suggests that the figures may be intended for 
1532 ; but an inspection of the original does not sustain thie 
opinion.^ 

The circumstances attending the discovery of the stone 
were related at the time in a letter, now in the possession of 
the Society, written from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, April 12, 
1824, by Mr. Levin Powell to Mr. Henry A. Snow, from 
whom Mr. Dinsmore had obtained it. The following ex- 
tract contains till that is of any consequence upon that 
point: "In the year 1816, about which time the country 
around Tuscaloosa was for the first time traversed by the 

lArcbnwIogyoF the Uotledt^ltiites . . . by Saiuuel F.Esven, p. lU. (Smith- 
rauUii Contr<l)Utloii!< to Knowledge, vol. viil.) 
'PrehlBWrle Mau ... by D«ii[«l Wilson. 3il ed. vol. tl., p. 110. 
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ami care. One cir- 
cumstADc^, going 
ooncluaiveK u, ^u.^* iL^i a is not the work or some person 
mereljr tor the sake of exciting gperatatioQ, is tliat the 
rock must hare beeo taken from the falls of the Black 
Warrior river, or somewhere equally as distant, and varried 
to the place where it was fband, which is a distance of aix 
or seven miles, as rock of the same description, or any other, 
in not to be found anywhere nearer." 

Some further information in regard to the discovery is 
contiiined in a paper read by Mr. Thomas Maxwell before 
the Alaliama Historical Society, July 1, 1876.' He says: 
"In 1817 Mr. Thoinas Scales, a worthy citizen of the neigb- 
borliood, when a boy, removed with his fatber from North 
Alabama to the new settlement at Tuskatoosn Falls. The 
first work they did was to clear a piece of ground on the 
Dorth bunk of the river, six miles from our wharf, just 
lielow the luouth of Big Creek. In clearing away the tim- 
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ber they found an cartbwork or cinbankment, in the nature 
of a fortification, which ran across the peninsula formed by 
the junction of the creok and the river. This embankment 
was about four feet high, and on the top of it, all the way 
across from river to creek, were growing the largest treea 
of the forest. At the foot of one of these (a large tulip- 
tree which stood on the very edge of the embankment), 
they found a stone set up against the tree, with the lower 
end of the stone half buried in the soil. On the stone they 
discovered aome curious lettei-s, which, being in Latin, they 
could not understand ; and this, Mr. Scales said, induced 
bis father to take the stone up to the settlement at the falls, 
now the town of Tuskiiloosa, where it stood for a long time 
near to Squire Powell's office, a subject of constant specula- 
tion for the curious." . . . "As to the date upon the atone 
(1S32), if it is a date, the theory of the writer is that the 
whole of the inscription had been copied from an old Spanish 
dollar by a portion of De Soto's men, who bad been sent out 
in various directions searching for gold. ■ . . That they 
had such old coins with them is evident from the statement 
of Mr. Hudgins, who had one in possession, found not far 
from Valley Head, bearing the date 1114."' 1 think, how- 
ever, that this theory of Mr. Maxwell's is scarcely tenable, 
for it was subsequent to the discoveries of Columbus that 
the King of Spain assumed the title of King of the Indies ; 
but I am not ai)le myself to suggest any more probable ex- 
planation of the meaning of the figures. 

I can see no reasonable objection to supposing that the 
stone may be indeed a relic of the expedition of De Soto 
in 1 540 ; and it appears to be not the only one remaining of 
that expedition. We are told that De Soto brought .with him 
as far as Cofa (or Ocute as it is called by the anonymous 
Portuguese gentleman), a piece of ordnance, which he left 
behind at that placo.^ Mr. Maxwell says that this cannon 
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was seen by Mr. T. L. Hudgins, of Tuskaloosa, in 1845, 
"after it hud been bursted by firing it ofi'neiir Rockford. id 
Coosa county. It was found between the mouth of Hatchet 
Creek and Wetunipka (or sounding water), on the Coosa 
river. He describes it us lieing of brass, about four and a 
half feet long and four inches in the bore."' In bis history 
of AlabuRiJi, Pickett relates, ujron the authority of a half- 
breed named George Stiggins, that one of the Indian tribes 
of that State had atill in its possession a brass kett]&-drum 
and several shields that had been handed down among them 
from De Soto's time." In the year 1832 two silver crosi 
were tjvken from a grave-mound at Cooeawattee Old Toi 
Murray i-ounty, Georgia, associated with Indian 
They are de9cril>ed and figured by Col. Charles C. Jones, 
who regarila them as relics of De Soto's expedition, and wbi 
believes that the spot where they were found was the site 
where he encamped in June, 1540.' 

I will take this opportunity to correct an error.in 
to De Soto's expedition, into which Mr. John Gilmary SI 
has fallen in his chapter entitled "Ancient Florida," in the 
Narrative and Critical History of America* He says: 
" We are without the means, in any of the original sources, 
to determine without dispute the most northerly point 
reached by Soto. He had evidently approiiched, but had 
learned nothing of, the Missouri river. Almost at the same 
time that Soto, with the naked, starving remnants of his 
army, was at Pacaha, another Spanish force under Vas^uez 
de Coronado, well handled and perfectly equipped, must, in 
July and August, 1541, have been encamped so near that an 
Indian runner in a few days might have carried tidings be- 
tween them. Coronado actually heard of his countryman 
and sent him a letter ; but his messenger failed to find Soto's 
party." The only authority adduced by Mr. Shea for 

iTiiskalooBft, elu., p. 18. 

3 History of Alnbams, by Albert J. Pickett, vol. {., p, SO {note). 
» AqquuI Report nl the Smlthsonlati IiiHtllutinn, ISttl, p. 619. 
<Vol. Iv., p. aia. 
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statement in regard to Coronado is the Relacion of Jara- 
millo. But there is no such statement to be found in Jara- 
millo's narrative. What he actually says is : " The general 
(Coronado) wrote a letter to the governor of Harahei and 
Quivera, thinking that he was a Christian belonging to the 
lost army of Florida (evidently meaning De Soto's ex- 
pedition). This we were induced to believe by what the 
Indian had told us about his manner of government and 
policy." But Jaramillo goes on to say: ** We arrived at 
the last village, which they told us was called Quivera. . . . 
We asked if there were any other villages on this side of 
the river Teucarea, and they replied that beside Quivera 
there was only Harahei, which resembled it and was equally 
large. The general had the chief and the Indians who in- 
habited Harahei summoned before him. They came to the 
number of two hundred, all naked, with bows, etc." ^ 
Thus it appears that Mr. Shea has accepted as truth the lie 
told to Coronado by his Indian guide. 



1 Janiinillo, Relacion, p. 160 (Buckingham Smith's Coleccion de varios 
documentos) ; the Same, in Pachcco's Documentos Ineditos, tom. xiy., p. 313; 
translated in Temaux-Compan's Voyages, utc, ix., 376. 
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